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PREFACE. 


Peruaps the office of a Magazine like ours may be said to be 
twofold; the one to point out the constant progress of Literature 
and the Arts, by the exertions of others; and the other to con- 
tribute itself to their improvement. The former duty is per- 
formed by due notices of the works published, by accounts of the 
most remarkable and valuable discussions in Literary and Scien- 
tific Societies, and by records of discoveries made known through 
other channels of information. The second duty we are enabled to 
execute through the friendly assistance of our Correspondents, 
who each contribute something to improve their own branches of 
study, and thus, by the judicious combination of individual effort, 
is the general structure of literature elevated and enlarged. 

Again, while each one has some favourite walk in ‘literature, 
which he prefers to all others, and which he delights in improving, 
and on which the great attention of his mind is concentrated ; yet, 
by a natural curiosity, as well as by the intimate alliance of the 
different branches of learning with each other, he is not willing to 
be unacquainted with the progress of other minds, and the con- 
quests that are making on those realms of knowledge which are 
more or less adjacent to his own. To effect this, however, by the 
perusal of all the original works, would be a labour impossible to 
undergo; and, as a general survey of the map of knowledge is all 
‘that is required, the Magazine offers the most ready and available 
means of supplying what is wanted, not only by pointing out the 
progress and direction of the stream, but by marking the objects 
most worthy of attention that are reflected in its bosom. Much 
time is saved, and labour spared, by our curiosity being at once 
rightly directed to the prominent and proper objects, and by 
having some faithful and attentive guide in our intellectual pur- 
suits. The more authors that arise, the more critics will follow 
in their train; if new Magazines and Reviews start up, as they 





















iv PREFACE. 

daily do, we may be sure that there is a copious supply of original 
matter at the fountain head. We hope (to continue the metaphor) 
that those who drink from ours, which is one of the oldest water- 
courses that has been made from the general reservoir, will have 
no reason to complain that the channel has been injured by time, 
or the supply directed by unskilful or unfaithful hands. We wish 
to continue now what we formerly were, and that it may be said 
of us, as was said of a learned German divine, Luitprandus nun- 
quam Luitprando dissimilis fuit. 

S. UrsBan. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


CypweEtt writes,—On opening the 
June number, I see (p. 589), that a sug- 
gestion of mine is treated as a plagiarism, 
a charge which I hasten to repel, premising 
that the quotation from Erasmus is only 
known to me through M. D’Aubigné. 
J. R.- pronounces my (not uncharitable) 
suggestion of a numerical error in the 
text of Erasmus, in the astounding 
number of fines paid by licentious priests, 
as borrowed from the translator. Such 
is not the case. I have never even seen 
the translation to which he refers, except 
in the third volume, whereas he refers to 
the first. Mr. Kelly’s translation, which 
I possess, but which is printed in another 
form, has no translator’s note on the pass- 
age. As to the words, ‘‘ so erultingly 
produced,” your readers will know how 
to appreciate them; nor do I wish to 
offend against courtesy, by the too easy 
means of retort. Mun is indeed a con- 
struction-putting creature ; but the faculty 
belongs to his vices, rather than his 
virtues, 

J. T. M. remarks with respect to the 
name of Mansel, that William Mansel, 
esq. who died December 11th, 1541, is 
buried in York Minster.—In Prior’s Life 
of Burke, and in Hardiman’s History of 
Galway, the name of Dolphin (still 
respectably known in Loughrea), occurs 
frequently. ‘The name is found in the 
Saxon Chronicle, ad. an. 1092, where it 
is said that William Rufus, when he went 
to Carlisle, and built the castle there, 
‘drove out Dolfin, who had _ before 
governed that country.” (Miss Gurney’s 
translation, p. 252. In the chronological 
index heis styled Warden of Cumberland.) 

Canova’s ‘* Magdalen,’’ which formed 
part of the gallery of the late wealthy 
Spanish capitalist, M. Aguado, was sold 
by auction at Paris, on the 28th of March, 
1843, for the sum of 59,500 francs. The 
purchaser is said to be the Duke de 
Sarraglia, who, it is said, is about to re- 
move the Magdalen to Italy. At the 
sale of the Marquis de Sommariva’s 
gallery, four years ago, M. Aguado paid 
for it 66,000 francs. 

It is a circumstance seldom adverted to, 
that the Greek poet, Menander, was an 
Anti-democrat. He is stated to have 
been a friend of Demetrius Phalereus, 
and to have narrowly escaped death, on 
the downfall of that eminent person, at 


the hands of the Athenian populace. 
The fact is adduced by Dr. Gillies in his 
History of the World, chap. 7, from the 
Life of Demetrius by Diogenes Laertius ; 
and, in times when men of talent are apt 
to be led away by popular sentiments, it 
is not unworthy of notice. 

The following remarkable entry occurs 
in one of the old register books of St, 
Maurice, Winchester. ‘ 1644, Charles 
Eburne Cler: being shott thro. dyed the 
same night at Christopher Hussey’s, 
Gent: and one of the Aidermen of this 
Cittie of Winton, Also James Mingam 
and Richard Shoveler ; all three wounded 
together in the Soake by East Gate, 
dyed that night, beinge the 9th of Decem: 
and weare buried the 10th out of the 
parish of St. Maurice in Winton, by me 
Wititm. Ciun. Reer.” A later hand 
(apparently) has added, ‘* Vz malum belli 
civilis.” The old church of St. Maurice 
hus been pulled down in 1840, and a new 
one rather larger has been erected on the 
same site. It was formerly collegiate, 
with regular clergy attached, and a most 
venerable parish church. The porch 
was of handsome Norman workmanship, 

‘*Can any reader inform me whether 
there exists any engraved portrait of 
Mallet the poet. I have never been able 
to meet with one.” F. T. 

The storm in which the 
steeple of Exton church was struck with 
lightning took place on the 25th of 
April, not the 2nd of May. 

In June, p. 664, the Rev. Richard 
Loxham, Rector of Halsall, bas been in- 
correctly stated as of St. John’s coll, 
Cambridge. It ought to have been Jesus’ 
coll, Cambridge, where he graduated 1783. 
His brother, Rev. Robert Loxham, was 
of St. John’s, 15th Wrangler, 1779 ; hence 
perhaps the mistake. 

Mr. E. Maupe answers the quere in 
May, p. 476, respecting ‘‘ red nepe.” In 
Salmon’s Herbal, Ed. 1710, chap. 517, 
pages 768 and 769, are three cuts of Nep. 

1. Nep: or, Cat-Mint common. 

2. Nep: or, Cat-Mint small. 

3. Nep, broad leaved. 


ErrAtuM.—P. 601, col. 2, ‘or Pantathlete, 
read Pentathlete.—P. 625. “ Bishop of London 
in 1553, and Bp. of London in 1843,” for a 
a Citizen, read a Lay Citizen ; for price 4d. 
read price One Shilling, 
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Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner, Esq. Edited by his 
Brother, Leonard Horner, Esq. 2 vols. 


SO well has this work been executed that we can scarcely regret the 
failure of the previous attempts to compose a biographical memoir of Mr, 
Horner, when the materials collected for the subject had been successively 
entrusted to two of his intimate friends,* who were both prevented, by 
professional engagements, from executing the task, which otherwise the 
duties and recollections of past friendship would have made them eager to 
accept. Mr. Leonard Horner has, however, judiciously adopted a plan of 
biography which must surpass, in the fidelity of the likeness, the most de- 
licate and finished touches of any other hand, as much as the reflection of 
the countenance in the clear and transparent mirror does the strongest 
resemblance by the painter's hand. He has adopted the plan suggested 
to him in the memoir of Sir Samuel Romilly,—selecting and arranging the 
authentic and original materials collected, abstaining himself from com- 
ment and remark, and giving little or nothing but what had been written 
by the subject of the biography, or by one or other of his correspondents ; 
thus, by a careful selection from the correspondence and journals of his 
brother, and by the addition of a few pages at the commencement and 
close, and by filling up occasional blanks in the narrative, he has made Mr. 
Horner himself narrate the history of his life. As he limited his work 
to two volumes, he has given, he informs us, not more than a third of the 
number of letters he possesses, only a small part of those of his corre- 
spondents, and a certain portion of extracts from the journal. In most 
cases this would have been judicious, for an overloaded and encumbered 
biography of ordinary persons is one of the evils of the age, and the ad- 
dition of a third volume would scarcely be desirable ; but so valuable, in 
the present instance, are the materials which form the narrative, so illus- 
trious are the names of the persons that occur, so important the events 
that are described and the opinions that are discussed, that, when the work 
comes to a second edition, we hope to see some enlargement of it, es- 
pecially in the journal, which we consider to be a very valuable record of 
the education of an individual mind, and of the formation of principles of 
conduct, calculated to be of service as an example to others who are com- 
mencing their progress in life with an ambition as pure and honourable 
and upright as Mr. Horner's was. ‘The life of a man of very exalted genius— 
of one of the great heirs of fame—is, as it were, a brilliant vision, a thing 
exciting high admiration, awakening powerful trains of emotion and sym- 
pathy in the mind, but too little connected with our own more contracted 
powers and our bumbler principles of action to be of service to us as a guide ; 
it acts, by way of example, too remotely on us. Fires, like its own, can be 
kindled in few congenial breasts ; it rises before us in enchanting yet be- 





* We presume that Mr. Jeffrey is one of the friends alluded to,—who the other is, 
who is also mentioned, we do not know, 
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wildering splendovur—astonishes and dazzles us with its uncertain move- 
ment and its unwonted light, and then it blazes on in its progress in a 
path too remote for us to reach, and with a brilliancy we find it difficult to 
endure. The creations of the highest genius are made for the admiration, 
not the imitation, of ordinary minds. It is from others of another and a 
different class that we can obtain rules for our instruction and guidance— 
knowledge such as we can adopt and employ—principles we can under- 
stand and associate with our own. It is in this point of view that we 
consider the work before us as one of no common value. Mr. Horner ap- 
pears to have been gifted with a very clear and vigorous understanding— 
this was Nature’s dowry to him—all beside he achieved out of this for 
himself, and no one but will peruse with interest the steps which led to 
such early maturity of mind, and to such rapid accumulations of select and 
valuable knowledge. It will be seen that he had the advantage of excel- 
lent instruction in his youth, that he was placed, when he quitted the 
parental roof, under those who guided his progress with attention and 
skill—that he lost no time in unnecessary and unconnected pursuits—that 
he never lingered in those bye-ways and pleasant nooks and paths of 
literary amusement that have been so fatally seductive to many,—that he 
was never entangled among the “ difficiles nugze”’ of a too curious and un- 
wieldy erudition,—that he was never lost in those devious ways that in 
every direction are intersecting the vast map of knowledge,—that he did 
not suffer himself to cast anchor and become becalmed by the tranquil and 
alluring enjoyment of some inferior pursuit ; and that he escaped, by strength 
and determination of purpose, those seductions which have paralysed 
the efforts of so many minds, and consigned to oblivion names worthy of a 
better fate. But he seems early to have seen before him the arduous and 
honourable path he designed to traverse, and to have taken the means to 
attain success. The broad and massive foundation on which his system of 
education was laid, that was to fit him for all the purposes of his future 
life, and the great extent of those studies which, however apparently re- 
mote, all pointed to and united in the same end, may be seen in a passage 
in his journal.* 


4 Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner. 


“‘ It is not with a view, however, to losophy of legislation. The caleulus of 





mathematical knowledge merely, or even 
toa future intimacy with physical science, 
that I have resolved to place myself under 
Mr. Playfair; but as forming a necessary 
part of that survey, in which I have oc- 
casionally been employed for two or three 
years past, of the general field of the 
sciences, and of the logical methods that 
are suited to various investigations. The 
study of Lord Bacon’s writings is still up- 
permost in my mind, and that with an 
ultimate and steady view towards the phi- 


Sluxions and the theory of curves, may ap- 
pear remote enough from such an object ; 
but my intention is to get a knowledge 
only of the instrument, and of the prin- 
ciples upon which it works, not to learn 
the manual and ready use of it. Itis as 
a chapter in the great system of logic that 
I wish to understand the transcendental 
geometry ; and it is with my eyes bent 
upon the philosophy of politics and law 
that I have always been studying that 
system,’’ &c, 


It was in this manner that with his strong and extensive understand- 





ing, and under a system of well-directed study, vigorously pursued, 
he was able, in the very commencement of his public career, to distinguish 
himself by his extensive and accurate knowledge, by his sound judgment, 
and clear and convincing eloquence ; when to these are added the 
qualities which gave them double force, the unbending integrity which 





* See vol. i. p. 207. 
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his opponents acknowledged, and on which his friends relied, the inde- 
pendence, the sincerity, the temperance and moderation of his conduct, 
the modesty with which he bore his faculties, and the gentleness and be- 
nevolence which in private and social life seemed to bind him to all around 
in ties of the tenderest affection and regard,—we must acknowledge that 
a character more worthy of esteem has not been often displayed to the 
public eye, and that, if there is anything in the force of example which can 
awaken congenial virtues in the breasts of others, it may be presumed not 
to be in effective in a case like this, where the voice of commendation has 
been so discriminating, so independent, and so unanimous. 

Francis Horner was the eldest son of Mr. Horner, a merchant of Edin- 
burgh, and of Joanna Baillie. He was born in that town on the 12th 
August, 1778. In 1786 he went to the High School at Edinburgh, and 
was placed successively under the care of Mr. William Nicol and Dr. 
Alexander Adam :* the former well known as the convivial companion of 
Burns, and the latter distinguished for his classical learning, and esteemed 
for his amiable disposition. In November 1792 he was matriculated as a 
student of the University of Edinburgh. 


‘¢That seminary,’’ says his biographer, 
“may be said to have been then at the 
height of its reputation: Robertson, the 
historian, was the principal; and among 
its professors were some of the most 
distinguished names in science and litera- 
ture of that period. The chair of moral 
philosophy was filled by Dugaid Stewart; 


that of mathematics, by John Playfair ; 
of natural philosophy, by John Robison ; 
of chemistry, by Joseph Black ; of Greek, 
by Andrew Dalzel; and of rhetoric, by 
the Rev. Dr. Hugh Blair; while, in the 
medical school, anatomy was taught by 
the second Alexander Monro, and the 
practice of physic by James Gregory.” 





Horner remained at College until the close of the session of 1795, but 
being now arrived at a time of life when it was necessary to think of his 
future profession, and having fixed on the “ bar,” and as it was desirable 
that he should be freed from the disadvantages of a provincial dialect, it 
was determined that he should prosecute his studies in England ; and he 
was most fortunate in the choice of his master when he was placed under 
the care of the Rey. John Hewlett of Shacklewell near Hackney. Here 
he constantly showed a very early maturity of understanding—read with 
great diligence and discrimination, and made an unusual progress in the 
acquirement of knowledge. His letters at this period are such as few 
boys of nineteen could write, and he already showed a considerable ac- 
quaintance with subjects that are little familiar to persons, however stu- 
dious, at that age. In 1797 he returned to Edinburgh, became, with his 
friend Henry Brougham, a member of the Speculative Society, and pursued 
his studies with exemplary diligence and success. In 1799 he made the 
valuable acquaintance of Lord Webb Seymour, brother of the Duke of 
Somerset, a person of a very philosophic mind, and of great and various 
accomplishments in science and learning.t A journal, minute and acca- 
rate in its details, informs us of the nature and extent of Mr. Horner's 
studies, which were sufficiently extensive to reach from metaphysics to 
poetry, and from political economy to chemistry and geology. He read 
with great attention Bacon de Augm. Scientiz as his guide and master in 
all philosophical pursuits, as containing the most profound and compre- 





* See his sketch of Dr. Adam’s character, vol. ii. p. 15. 
+ See a character of him by Horner, vol, i. p. 75, and p. 176, 7, 
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hensive views, and as the work of all others which opens the most splendid 
and extensive prospect over all the realm of science and human learning. 
About this time (1801) he writes in his journal. 


‘‘ Neither in philosophy nor in law 
have I prosecuted any regular object of 
application. I have, as usual, indulged 
myself in all the reveries of future achieve- 
ment, future acquisition, future fame; 
poetry, romantic philosophy, ambition, 
and vanity conspire to infatuate me in 
this oblivion of the present; and amid 
this visionary intoxication I almost feel 
the powers of actual exertion sink within 
me. In justice to myself, however, 1 


In another part of the journal we 


ought to note, that these speculations and 
dreams scarcely ever consist in the repre- 
sentation of external honours to be en- 
joyed, but in the arrangement of schemes 
of action, in the systematic distribution 
of various science to be acquired, in pro- 
jected improvements of my intellectual 
powers, and in the systematic direction of 
this acquired knowledge and of these im- 
proved faculties to one great and common 
end,’’ &c. 


find him paying a high tribute of 


praise, but not more high than just, toa work which we always considered 
to be one which may be advantageously studied, not only with reference 
to the particular art on which it treats, but to all others connected with it. 


‘¢ Next to the writings of Bacon (he 
writes), there is no book which has more 
powerfully impelled me to revolve these 
sentiments than the Discourses of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. He is one of the first 
men of genius who have condescended to 
inform the world of the steps by which 
greatness is attained; the unaffected good 
sense and clearness with which he describes 
the terrestrial and human attributes of 
that which is usually called inspiration, 


Again, he says, 


‘6 While I had Burke in one hand, I 
held in the other Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
Discourses, endeavouring to apply to my 
art the admirable criticisms which he de- 
livers upon painting. I have constantly 
referred to the liberal precepts which he 
urges with regard to the study and imi- 


and the confidence with which he asserts 
the omnipotence of-human labour, have 
the effect of familiarising his reader with 
the idea that genius is an acquisition 
rather than a gift; while with all this 
there is blended so naturally and so elo- 
quently the most elevated and passionate 
admiration of excellence, and of all the 
productions of true genius, that upon the 
whole there is no book of a more inflam- 
matory effect.” 


tation of the great masters ; and I repose 
with confidence on the idea, that the 
general rules of excellence in all the arts 
are the same. Reynolds himself informs 
us, that he received lessons on painting 
from conversations with Johnson on 
poetry.”’ 


In 1802 he came to London, having resolved to practise at the English 


bar ; wrote for the Edinburgh Review,* then commenced (Noy. 1802), 
increased his acquaintance with the society of persons of talent and know- 
‘ledge, spoke before a Committee of the House of Commons, applied dili- 
gently to the study of law, and attended the debates in Parliament. In 
the next year he describes himself as speaking before the Chancellor in 
the House of Lords on some subject of Scotch law; and in 1806 he ac- 
cepted, at the request of Lord Minto, a seat at the Board of Commis- 
sioners to adjust the claims of the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, a seat 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Ryder, and he had already began to chalk 
out the line of parliamentary conduct he intended to pursue, if a seat should 
be offered to him. 


‘¢ Parliamentary distinction,’’ he says, 
‘forms now but a very small part of my 
object. 


to political discussions, and I will not do 
‘ it by halves. Those departments of public 
I cannot give myself up wholly business in Parliament, which are con- 





* See an account of the reception by the public of the first No. of this Revi 
given by Mr. Horner, vol. i. p. 205. . f is 
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nected with the studies and knowledge of 
a well educated lawyer, or relate to the im- 
prov ts of dc ticadministration, re- 
main open to me, and in these I have some 
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desire to be useful, because a great field 
of utility lies before one in the present 
circumstances of the country.’’ 


He also mentions ‘‘ Constitutional Law ’’ as a parliamentary discussion, 


the sound exposition of which needs the combined accomplishments of a 
lawyer and practical statesman, and his ambition was to connect his name 
with one or other of these branches of public business. In the end of this 
year he was returned to Parliament for St. Ive’s, which he owed to the friend- 
ship of Lord Kinnaird. He sat till April, when Parliament was dissolved, 
and he spoke only twice, and then briefly. In July he was elected, by the 
friendship of Lord Carrington, for the borough of Wendover ; he was then 
in his 30th year. His next speech* was a defence of Mr. Burke from an 
attack by Mr. William Dundas on the subject of “ Offences in reversion.” 
On a subject which in 1809 much agitated the public mind, and affected 
the character of one of the princes of the blood, Mr. Horner thus ex- 
presses himself : 


‘¢ T shall consider the impeachment of 
the Duke of York by the House of Com- 
mons as the death-knell of the constitu- 
tion. It will keep the whole country 
in a ferment for months; the House of 
Lords will acquit; both houses will be 
looked upon by the public as having con- 
certed this acquittal ; and then you have 
the alternative to expect, of an entire 
prostration of all public opinion and 


popular efforts before the Crown, or a 
democratical anarchy of which no man 
can see the end. I think these are dis- 
tinct public grounds upon which the 
House of Commons should refuse to im- 
peach the Duke; because the present 
case is one, not for punishment, but for 
future distrust and immediate removal, 
both from the nature of the evidence, and 
still more from therank of the person,’’ &c. 





When Parliament met in January 1810 Mr. Horner commenced his 
inquiry into the alleged depreciation of bank-notes, which he afterwards 
continued to conduct with great ability and knowledge ; it was this mea- 
sure which brought him into general notice as a member of the House, 
and which was subsequently evinced when the public attention was di- 
rected to the important and difficult subject of the currency. In May he 
spoke on the subject of the notices of actions sent by Sir Francis Burdett, 
and of parliamentary privilege. He also took part in the interesting 
debates on the Regency, and in January of the next year, 1811, he was 
offered, by Lord Grenville, then forming a new administration, the situa- 
tion of one of the secretaries of the Treasury, which he declined accepting. 
We have not, however, room to pursue, with any minute detail, the course 
of Mr. Horner's parliamentary career. The two great subjects on which 
he was most distinguished for his knowledge, and the application of sound 
gag of reasoning, were the questions of the currency and the corn 
aws. In 1812 he visited Scotland, and enjoyed the society of those 
friends with whom he was connected in early life, as Prof. D. Stewart, and 
Mr. G. Wilson, and others. In April 1813 he was returned for St. Mawe’s, 
and from this time he began to take a more active part in the general de- 
bates of the House. In the August of the following year he went on a 
short continental tour with his brother and Mr. 8. A. Murray. In No- 
vember he was returned, and speaking on several occasions in the House, 
especially on the subject of the revisal of the civil and military establish- 





* Mr. Horner never published his speeches, nor except on two occasions, corrected 
the report of any of them. 
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ments, upon a system of rigid economy, and on the formation of such a 
finance establishment as might relieve the finances of the country. He 
followed Sir James Macintosh and Sir Samuel Romilly in a speech which 
produced great effect on the treaty of peace signed at Viennain 1815. On 
the 25th of June he addressed the House for the Jas¢ time in the cause of 
religious liberty and of Ireland. Mr. Horner followed Mr. Canning in a 
speech in favour of emancipation. It was almost immediately subsequent 
to this that we hear for the first time of his iliness,—symptoms of a pul- 
monary affection appeared, which could not be arrested, though it appeared 
in so indefinite and indistinct a form as to perplex his medical advisers 
and encourage hopes of his recovery even to the last. In the autumn he 
was living at Dryden, near Edinburgh, but by the advice of Drs. Gregory 
and Hamilton and others, they advised that the approaching winter should 
be passed in the softer climate of Italy. On this plan both Doctors Warren 
and Baillie agreed. His brother, the author of these volumes, accompanied 
him abroad. Pisa was selected as the most suitable residence in pre- 
ference to Rome, where he arrived in the end of November. Though 
very weak, and suffering from pulmonary attacks, he was able to read, to 
form new and enlarged plans of study, to correspond with his friends in 
England, to discuss the policy of government, and to urge the neces- 
sity of measures of finance suited to the altered situation of the country. 
On the 4th of February he wrote an account of his health to his father, 
in which he made a favourable report of himself ; the remainder of the me- 
lancholy history we must abridge from the words of his brother's narra- 
tive. Mr. Horner at no time, not even to the last, apprehended that his 
disease was likely to be fatal. Indeed he looked forward with confidence to 
renovated health, and spoke of not being able to resist a visit to Rome pre- 
vious to his return, but his feelings of returning health were an illusion, his 
disease was fast approaching its fatal termination, and in four days from 
the date of the letter mentioned he breathed his last. We shall pass over 
the very afflicting details of his last attack, and only mention that on the 
examination of the body by Dr. Vacca, an eminent Italian physician who 
attended him, it was discovered that his disease was not consumption, but 
an enlargement of the air-cells, and a condensation of the substance of the 
lungs, which the sagacity of Dr. Baillie had suggested as the probable 
cause of the worst symptoms,—a malady which no medical skill could have 
cured.* 





‘‘ Notwithstanding,” says his brother, 
‘‘the symptoms of organic disease, and 
their long continuance, I had no serious 
apprehension of a fatal termination. On 
the contrary, I felt an assurance that re- 
novated health would come with the ge- 
nial weather of spring in that climate. 
My brother’s cheerfulness, his activity of 
mind, and absence of all alarm about him- 


self, had deluded me into this belief; nor 
had any warning expression of his acute 
and watchful physician prepared me for 
the sudden and afflicting blow which fell 
upon me, aggravated as it was by all that 
my imagination brought before me, of the 
agony of those in my distant home when 
the sad intelligence should arrive,’’ &c. 


We shall now make a few extracts from the journal aud correspondence, 





which at the same time that they exhibit Mr. Horner's power of discrimi- 
nation in the observation of characters, and the correct estimate he formed 





* His disease was condensation of the lungs and enlargement of the air-cells to an 
extent that there are only three instances of the kind to be found in the anatomical 
collections with which Dr. Baillie was acquainted. The immediate cause of death 
was increase of obstruction of the lungs, 
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of the talents and acquirements of those with whom he lived will ray | 
the still more pleasing impression of the warmth and sincerity of his friend- 
ship, and the pleasure which he derived from the enlightened society into 


which he was so early admitted. 


‘This day I dined at the King of 
Clubs, which meets monthly at the Crown 
and Anchor in the Strand. The com- 
pany consisted of Mackintosh, Romilly, 
Whishaw, Abercromby, Sharp, Scarlett, 
&c. Smith is not yet come to town. 
The conversation was very pleasing; it 
consisted chiefly of literary reminiscences, 
anecdotes of authors, criticisms of books, 
&c. I had been taught to expect a very 
different scene; a display of argument, 
wit, and all the flourishes of intellectual 
gladiatorship, which, though less perma- 
nently pleasing, is for the time more 
striking. This expectation was not an- 
swered; partly, as I am given to under- 
stand, from the absence of Smith, and 
partly from the presence of Romilly, who 
evidently received from all an unaffected 
deference, and imposed a certain degree 
of restraint. I may take notice of one or 
two particulars which struck me as the 
characteristic defects of this day’s con- 
versation. There was too little of present 
activity ; the memory alone was put to 
work ; no efforts of original production, 
either by imagination or the reasoning 
powers. All discussion of opinions was 
studiously avoided ; this could not proceed 
from any apprehension of unpleasant dis- 
cord of sentiment, for upon the funda- 
mental doctrines in religion and politics 
the whole company were certainly biassed 
to the same side; neither could it arise 
from a want of difference in opinion, in 
deductions further removed from first 
principles ; that can never be the case 
with powerful understandings that have 
been separately employed: I can only 
explain the circumstance, therefore, from 
an erroneous fashion or taste in conversa- 
tion. For I cannot help thinking that 
the candid, liberal, and easy discussion of 
opinions, is the most rational turn that 
can be given to the conversation of well- 
educated men; it keeps the mind in a 
course of perpetual instruction, as well as 
of discipline and regimen for the acquisi- 
tion of those habits which form us to a 


manly and liberal philosophy. This style 
of conversation is, no doubt, attended at 
first with great difficulties ; but the whole 
refinement of social intercourse consists 
in the imposition of restraints; all im- 
provement is nothing but the removal of 
obstacles; and perfection is merely a re- 
lative term, to express the greater num- 
ber of difficulties which it remains for us 
to surmount. (These general reflections 
I have here thrown out, because ‘ the idea 
of a perfect conversation’ has been very 
naturally suggested to my fancy by the 
scenes of which I have lately been a spec- 
tator; farther reflection may enable me 
to decide how far my present idea is cor- 
rect, and farther observation to pronounce 
whether it is practicable.) I shall only 
remark farther in this place that between 
Sharp and Mackintosh, for example, there 
seems to me too much of assentation with 
respect to canons of criticisms, &c.; as if 
they lived too much together ; as if they 
belonged to a kind of sect; or as if there 
was something of compromise between 
them. Their principles of criticism and 
taste appear to me quite just, and formed 
very much upon the French school; Ra- 
cine and Virgil, the models of poetical 
composition, and Cicero, the prince of 
prose writers; at the same time they do 
not carry the principles upon which this 
judgment is founded to that cold and 
dull extreme, which limits all excellence 
to correctness, and allows no relish for 
the wildness of untamed imagination, or 
the flights of extravagant eccentric genius. 
I rather apprehend that they even suffer 
this indulgence a little farther than is 
quite consistent with the other ruling 
principle; their admiration of Burke, for 
example, is not qualified enough; and 
their appetite for the nervous or flowing 
passages that may with toil be detected in 
the obscure folios of some of our old 
English writers, ‘apparent rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto,’ betrays unquestionably a 
palate not fully gratified with the milder 
relish of chastened excellence.’’ 


A second party of nearly the same persons which he met, a few days 


subsequently, enabled Mr. Horner to 


picture. 


**] dined at Mr. Romilly’s, and met a 
party composed of too many great ma- 
terials to produce much effect: Bobus 
Smith, Scarlett, Mackintosh, George 
Wilson, Whishaw, and Smyth. Though 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XX. 


give some additional touches to his 


Mackintosh and Smith associate together 
so much, their line of conversation is dif- 
ferent; and the former does injustice to 
his own talents for discursive and descrip- 
tive conversation, when he forces them 
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out of their way to an imitation of Smith’s 
smartness and point and sarcasm. The 
conversation of Romilly and Wilson ap- 

to be quite different from either of 
those two; never indicating a design to 
display, but flowing from the abundance 
of enlightened, refined, and richly in- 
formed understandings. The consequence 
of all this yesterday was, that no one 
had a full unrestrained course, and the 
conversation was made up of occasional 
efforts by all, in which each seemed fet- 
tered by the presence of the rest. All 
this, however, is only in comparison of 
the expectations I had raised; for the 
scene was quite new to me, and was un- 
questionably distinguished by great talent. 


The next character that appears is 


‘“‘This afternoon and evening were 
spent in the very agreeable company of 
Sydney Smith, Playfair, Alison, and 
Greathead. It is the first time I have 
met with Alison, and I am quite taken 
with his conversation: he appears to me 
to possess a fund of diversified and mis- 
cellaneous information, and to have gra- 
dually formed the acquisition not only 
with the vigour of an original and retlect- 
ing mind, but with the temper of a mind 
happily harmonised, and free from all the 
shackles of theory as well as of prejudice. 
This information is likewise communicated 
not only with the most unaffected ease, 
and with an air of perfect liberality and 
candour, but with a mixed sensibility and 
pleasantry which I have seldom seen so 
well blended together. If I should be 
fortunate enough to become acquainted 
with Alison, I persuade myself his con- 
versation would contribute to the melior- 
ation of my character. When I recollect 
the lights which my understanding has 
received, and the amendment which my 
taste and passions have undergone from 
the society and conversation of a few men 
with whom I have chiefly associated of 
late years,—Hewlett, Allen, Lord W. 
Seymour, Smith, Murray, &c.—I cannot 
hesitate to decide, that I have derived 
more intellectual improvement from them 
than from all the books I have turned 
over. Their influence has been the more 
beneficial that each has produced a dif- 
ferent effect ; so that what I have received 
in the form of habit or sentiment from 
one has not only been enforced by what 
the rest contributed, but corrected also 
where there was any degree of excess.” 

SHARP. 

‘This morning, spent with Sharp, has 
forced me to attempt again a journal. He 
is a very extraordinary man; I have seen 
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If I were to describe the merit of each by 
a single word, I should say that Scarlett 
shows subtlety, Smith promptitude, Mac- 
kintosh copiousness, and Romilly refine- 
ment. I mention in Romilly this dis- 
tinguishing character, both because I have 
seen in him a remarkable degree of soft- 
ness and elegance, and because I was 
rather hurt by a want of sentimental deli- 
cacy in Mackintosh and Smith. Upon 
the whole, Bobus is altogether the man 
of despotic talent in conversation that he 
has always been described to me; he has 
something of despotic manner too; his 
physiognomy, of which the forehead is 
admirable, indicates both.’’ 


of a different kind. 


so much of him lately, that I determine 
every day to see more of him, as much as 
I possibly can. His great subject is cri- 
ticism, upon which he always appears to 
me original and profound; what I have 
not frequently observed in combination, 
he is both subtle and feeling. Next to 
literature, the powers of his understand- 
ing, at once ingenious and plain, show 
themselves in the judgment of characters ; 
he has seen much of the great men of the 
last generation, and he appears to have 
seen them well. In this particular, his 
conversation is highly interesting; from 
his talent of painting by incidents and 
minute ordinary features, he almost car- 
ries you back to the society of those great 
personages, and makes you live for a 
moment in their presence. He has paid 
much attention to metaphysics also, and 
appears to me to praise the best books, 
with the exception of Hartley, whom both 
he and Mackintosh admire extremely, 
though in Scotland we are prohibited from 
reading him by the contempt with which 
he is spoken of. I must read him. But 
I shall take many other opportunities of 
writing about Sharp. We ran over all the 
title-pages in his room. I have brought 
away one or two books to read by his 
advice, particularly Fleury, Du Choix et 
de la Conduite des Etudes. He shewed me 
a letter of Pliny, lib. ix. cap. 10, which, 
compared with two passages in the Dialogus 
de Oratoribus, (in both of which the phrase 
‘nemora et lucos’ occurs,) strikes him 
as a proof that that dialogue was really 
written by Tacitus. He observed of 


Butler’s Analogy, that the great merit of 
that writer lies in proportioning his 
language to the degree of his assent, and 
incommunicating that degree perspicuous- 
ly to his reader : I am too little acquainted 
with the manner of Butler to feel this to 
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be just, but I feel the remark, taken 
generally, to be a most important one, 
and one to be remembered for ever in the 
accomplishment of my great objects. He 
spoke of Henderson* of Oxford; that 
though he had much quackery before ig- 
norant people, to astonish them with his 
eccentricities of erudition, which became 
so much a habit that he was generally 
quackish in the selection of his subjects, 
the manner was full of ability; and that 
he had a very powerful understanding. 
The only things ever printed by Hender- 
son were two statements, of the arguments 
for and against Necessity, and of the argu- 
ments for and against Berkleianism ; 
Henderson was a Berkleian and a Neces- 
sarian, Sharp showed me a curious do- 
cument about Junius; the first collection 
he made of his letters, containing some of 
a previous date, as far back as August 
1768, signed Lucius; the same manner 
evidently, not yet perfectly formed and 
rounded. There are said to be two other 
letters by the same hand, signed Domi- 
tian. * * I was startled to hear Sharp 
say, that the critical writings of Mar- 
montel were unreadable. I have always 
considered them almost evangelically 
orthodox. * * Spent the whole after- 
noon with Sharp, I trust beneficially, I 
am sure most delightfully. He spoke 
very actively, and sometimes with ar- 
dour. I begin to learn the art of lis- 
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tening—a difficult art. He talked to 
me a great deal about the commerce of 
London, on which he must be extensively 
informed. I can judge for myself that he 
spoke with precision on some interesting 
views of it. I have elsewhere noted such 
facts as 1 have been able to remember, 
We ended of course upon criticism, mi- 
nute criticism of English composition. 
Though I boast of beginning to learn the 
art of listening, I have not acquired the 
least talent for putting questions; still 
more difficult.’’ 
G. WItson. 

‘*T agree with you, that I have never 
known anybody in life of the same kind 
as Mr. Wilson. So circumspect an 
understanding, united with so much 
warmth of heart, and such refined sensi- 
bility: he had all the caution which age 
could gain, and retained for every thing 
that concerned the happiness of mankind, 
or the welfare and reputation of his friends, 
an ardour like that of youth, For some 
years past, he seemed to look upon him- 
self as already separated from the world ; 
but looking upon every thing that could 
be seen to go well in it with an affection- 
ate interest and benevolence. All that 
remains of him to you and to me, now, 
is the memory of him; and we shall, to 
the end of our lives, have a gratification 
in thinking of his goodness, and of the 
kindness he felt for us.’’ 


Again he writes to Lord W. Seymour. 


‘‘T was much obliged to you for your 
kind attention in writing to me an ac- 
count of the melancholy loss we have 
suffered of our excellent friend Mr. Wil- 
son. It was an event I had long antici- 
pated as too likely to happen any day ; 
and all that one could wish on such an 
occasion has been granted, since he died 
without suffering, and without surviving 
his faculties, which I dreaded still more. 
You saw enough of him to estimate 
highly both his worth and his intellectual 
merit ; but he was one of those who are 
well known only to intimate observers, 
and whom a friend could not know inti- 
mately without making daily discoveries 
of virtue and wisdom and _ sensibility. 
Under that calm and cautious exterior, 
and behind that modesty which was most 
apparent, there lay the utmost warmth of 
heart and anxiety of kindness, and an 
ardour for all good things fresh and sincere 


as any of us felt it in youth. And the 
wonder of all was, that he had preserved 
this through London and through West- 
minster Hall, and through all the habits 
of a lawyer’s life. I have seen no such 
man altogether, and shall see none such 
any more.t’’ 
GRATTAN. 

‘*T have been passing Saturday and 
Sunday at Mr. Sharp’s, at Mickleham, 
with Mr. Grattan; and it was a very 
agreeable excursion. I went and re- 
turned with Mr. Grattan, whose con- 
versation about Ireland, and especially the 
past history of Ireland, as well as upon 
literature, is full of interest and genius. 
He has been giving me to-day, as we came 
to town, the history of what was done at 
the famous period of 1782; and he made 
me acquainted with some parts of that 
great transaction, and particularly his own 
share in it, which I did not know before. 





* On this person, so remarkable for his natural powers and his extensive acquire- 


ments, see our vol. xiv. pp. 132, 136. 


+ For an account of Mr, G. Wilson, see Romilly’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 433. Ed, 
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This little excursion was on purpose to 
hear the nightingales, for he loves music 
like an Italian, and the country like a 
true-born Englishman. Both beauties 
are in full perfection at Redley, where 
there are more nightingales in chorus than 
are to be heard any where else. He is 
fall of English and Latin poetry, too, 
and deals very much in passages from 
both, when he is at his ease ; which, with 
his ardour for Ireland, and his charac. 
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teristic sketches of persons with whom he 
has acted in public life, and a great deal 
of fun, and benevolence, and sense about 
all things, make him a very entertaining 
companion. At the age of seventy, too, 
for I fear he is nearly as much, and with 
the veneration that belongs to his name, 
from the figure he has made in our 
politics, it is impossible not to take a 
deep interest in one who renders himself 
so accessible and so instructive.” 


The following slight sketch, evinces some skill in physiognomical 
science ; for Sir H. Davy possessed poetical powers of no vulgar kind, 
which if cultivated, would have led to excellence. 


‘¢T have been once to the Royal In- 
stitution, and heard Davy lecture on 
animal substances to a mixed and large 
assembly of both sexes, to the number, 
perhaps, of three hundred or more. It is 
a curious scene ; the reflections it excites 
are of an ambiguous nature ; for the pros- 
pect of possible good is mingled with the 
observation of much: actual folly. The 
audience is assembled by the influence of 
fashion merely, and fashion and chemistry 
form avery incongruous union. At the 
same time, it is a trophy to the sciences ; 
one great advance is made towards the 
association of female with masculine 
minds in the pursuit of useful knowledge ; 
and another domain of pleasing and liberal 
inquiry is included within the range of 
polished conversation. Davy’s style of 
lecturing is much in favour of himself, 
though not, perhaps, entirely suited to the 

lace ; it has rather a little awkwardness, 

t it is that air which bespeaks real mo- 
desty and good sense ; he is only awkward 
because he cannot condescend to assume 
that theatrical quackery of manner which 
might have a more imposing effect. This 
was my impression from his lecture. I 
have since met Davy in company, and 
was much pleased with him; a great 
softness and propriety of manner, which 
might be cultivated into elegance ; his 
physiognomy struck me as being superior 
to what the science of chemistry, on its 
present plan, can afford exercise for; I 
Sancied to discover in it the lineaments 
of poetical feeling.” 

WHITBREAD. 

“The event that has most agitated 
me since I parted from you is the death 
of Whitbread, which you mentioned with 
sentiments that gave me a real pleasure ; 
for I shall ever respect his memory, and 
with something like affection too, for the 
large portion of my life, which, in a 
certain sense, I consider as having been 
passed with him, and for the impression 


he had made upon me of his being one of 
the most just, upright, and intrepid of 
public men. As a statesman, I never re- 
garded him at all; he had no knowledge 
of men or affairs, to fit him for administra« 
tion ; his education had been very limited, 
and its defects were not supplied by any 
experience of real political business: but 
he must always stand high in the list of 
that class of public men, the peculiar 
growth of England and of the House of 
Commons, who perform great services to 
their country, and hold a considerable 
place in the sight of the world, by fear- 
lessly expressing in that assembly the 
censure that is felt by the public, and by 
being as it were the organ of that public 
opinion which, in some measure, keeps 
our statesmen to their duty. His force 
of character ‘and ability, seconded by his 
singular activity, had, in the present 
absence of all men of genius and as- 
cendancy from the House, given him a 
pre-eminence, which almost marks the 
last years of Parliament with the stamp 
of his peculiar manner. His loss will lead 
to a change of this: in all points of taste 
and ornament, and in the skill too and 
prudence of debate, the change may pro- 
bably be for the better; but it will be long 
before the people and the constitution are 
supplied in the House of Commons with 
a tribune of the same vigilance, assiduity, 
perseverance and courage, as Samuel 
Whitbread. The manner of his death 
quite overwhelmed me ; I could think of 
nothing else for days together ; nor do I 
remember, in our own time, another ca- 
tastrophe so morally impressive, as the 
instantaneous failure of all that constancy, 
and rectitude, and inflexibility of mind, 
which seemed possessions that could be 
lost only with life; yet all the while there 
was a speck morbid in the body, which 
rendered them as precarious as life it- 
self.*”’ 





* See also, p. 325, Lord Webb Seymour's Observations on Mr. Whitbread’s conduct 
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BROUGHAM. 

“‘Brougham’s success at the bar is 
prodigious; much more rapid and ex- 
tensive than that of any barrister since 
Erskine’s starting. I am going down to- 
morrow to hear him in defence of Hunt, 
which is a cause of great expectation. I 
have been present at several arguments of 
his in Banc., of which I should not, to 
say the truth, make a very high report ; 
that is, in comparison of his powers and 
his reputation. Great reach and compass 
of mind he must ever display, and he 
shows much industry, too, in collecting 
information; but his arguments are not 
in the best style of legal reasoning. Pre- 
cision and clearness in the details, 
symmetry in the putting of them to- 
gether, an air of finish and unity in the 
whole, are the merits of that style; and 
there is not one of those qualities in 
which he is not very defective. But his 
desultory reasonings have much force in 
some parts, and much ingenuity in others ; 
and he always proves himself to have 
powers for another sort of speaking, and 
a higher sort. What I say now, applies 
only to his appearances in Banc. ; having 
never yet heard him address a jury.” 
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MACKINTOSH. 

“Tam mightily amused with ——’s 
charge of plagiarism, which I scarcely 
indeed understand ; he is a sensible, neat 
man enough, and in his own way clever, 
but he has no measure for such unders 
standings as Burke and Fox and Macks 
intosh. In the school of Burke, the last 
has certainly learnt much of that practical 
sagacity and wisdom upon the politics 
of modern Europe, for which he is dis« 
tinguished; and something too of the 
false taste in writing which may occasionally 
be objected to him: but to deny the de- 
fence of Peltier a merit and manner 
original, and quite distinct from that 
either of Fox or Burke, seems to me to 
proceed from a deficiency in those feel- 
ings and that comprehension which are 
requisite for such large subjects. The 
speech for Peltier has mannerism 
throughout, and one uniform cast of 
colouring. Mackintosh cannot then have 
stolen from both; for the manner of 
Burke differs as much from Fox, as the 
style of Lucan or Milton from the style 
of Lucretius or Racine. You will perceive 
this charge of plagiarism has a little in« 
censed me.’’ 


On another occasion Mr. Horner writes to Mr. Erskine at Portsmouth, 
then embarking with Sir James Mackintosh for India. 


‘Give my respects to Sir James and 
Lady Mackintosh, when you see them. 
I never pretended to express to either of 
them my sense of the great kindness they 
have shown me, since I came to London, 
because I could not express it adequately. 
I shall ever feel it with gratitude, if I am 
good for any thing. To Mackintosh, in- 
deed, my obligations are of a far higher 
order than those even of the kindest 
hospitality. He has been an intellectual 
master to me, and has enlarged my 
prospects into the wide regions of moral 
speculation more than any other tutor I 
have ever had in the art of thinking. I 


cannot even except Dugald Stewart, to 
whom [ once thought I owed more than 
I could ever receive from another. Had 
Mackintosh remained in England, I should 
have possessed ten years hence powers 
and views which are now beyond m 

reach. I never left his conversation bu 
I felt a mixed consciousness, as it were, 
of inferiority and capability ; and I have 
now and then flattered myself with this 
feeling, as if it promised that I might 
make something of myself. I cannot 
think of all this without being melancholy, 
‘ ostendent tantum fata, neque ultra.’ ”” 


Again he writes about the same time to Lord Webb Seymour. 


‘¢T am glad you saw all you could of 
Mackintosh, who is to me a ‘ Magnus 
Apollo,’ above all the men with whom I 
am acquainted. His talents are of the 
highest kind, and, of that kind, perhaps 
the first in degree. Stewart I believe 
to be as bright a sun, and his lustre is 
certainly more benignant ; but Stewart 
veils himself in an eclipse, and Mack- 
intosh has dazzled me most, I expect to 
gain much from your conversation with 
Mackintosh, and I shall have the ad- 
vantage of having the ideas which you 
derived from him conveyed to me in an 


argument and in language to which I have 
been accustomed.”’ 
DUGALD STEWART, 

‘*T don’t know what to say to your ace 
count of Mr. Stewart’s plan of his book. 
I should like to have all his metaphysics, 
and I should like to have all his literature, 
and I should like to see him pay both 
these debts, that he might proceed forth- 
with to discharge his farther engagements 
in political economy. On all of these sub- 
jects his views are original and profound $ 
and their originality consists so much in 
the comprehensive form which they have 





| 
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assumed {in his mode of conceiving them, 
that it can be preserved only in his ex- 
pressions. His writing on literary and 
moral topics is the most popular in this 
part of the world ; but Stewart ought not 
to write for this part of the world, or for 
this age of the world; he is bound to feel 
more courage, possessing the art of 
writing as he does, which always makes 
such a conquest over time, to say nothing 
of that loftiness and sensibility which 
rvade his philosophy, and must insure 
ts success for ever, if England has any 
ange to immortality. If I could 
ave my own wishes gratified, I confess I 
should desire that he would make his 
view of mind, intellectually considered, as 
enlarged as he has ever considered it, in- 
cluding all his valuable suggestions for 
the improvement of logic in the various 
sciences, even though he should not have 
perseverance to mould these into a sys- 
tematic shape; and that then he would 
proceed immediately to political philo- 
sophy, in which I am confident he would 
produce a work that would excite great 
attention, and impress a lasting influence. 
After all the mischief that has been done 
of late years, I am thoroughly convinced 
that the public mind, in England at least, 
is still sound and susceptible.’’* 
ROMILLY. 

“‘As Saturday drew near, my anxiety 
for Romilly’s first public appearance had 
swallowed up every other concern. It 
was not that I felt any doubts of his talent 
for the conduct of such an affair (Lord 
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Melville's trial), or that I was not even 
quite sure he would distinguish himself 
greatly ; it was this very confidence which 
filled me with solicitude to witness all the 
circumstances of an occasion, which was 
to reward a long course of severe inde- 
pendence, modest study, and the practice 
of every virtue, by opening to him a new 
career of utility and fame. He has now - 
placed himself in his rank ; the notoriety 
of his talents and accomplishments assigns 
him already his station as a public per- 
sonage, and the proofs he cannot fail very 
soon to display of resolute consistency in 
political principles, will so attract to him, 
I am persuaded, the confidence of all 
liberal men, that in the times we have to 
observe or act in he must have the most 
important weight in the state. Among 
the many circumstances which sadden me 
respecting the race of public men now 
coming upon the stage, it is a compensa- 
tion almost against them all, that, for a 
period at least, we shall have Romilly’s 
exertions and name on the side of liberty 
and justice. Perhaps you will think my 
language exaggerated; I can only say 
that it very faithfully expresses my pre- 
sent sentiments and expectations ; though 
it is possible one’s fancy wight be heated, 
after having long revered the past tenor 
of his life, to witness it in the very act of 
spreading out into a larger sphere, under 
all the splendid circumstances of the au- 
dience and ceremonial of Westminster 
Hall.” 


A few days after this he wrote as follows to Mrs. Dugald Stewart. 


(May 19, 1806.) 


** Romilly’s success was as great as his 
friends predicted. He spoke for three 
hours and a half, and his speech might 
be named as the model of the simple 
style. Had he hazarded more, he might 
have produced passages of more striking 
effect for a moment; had he been more 
declamatory, he would have collected 
more suffrages in the express praise of 
his eloquence. For I have heard it ob- 
served, that the speech had nothing but 
good sense, perfect clearness, and a strong 
cause. The fact is, he kept every one 


chained in attention, and made the whole 
case distinct to the dullest. Particular 
parts of the composition there certainly 
were that might be enumerated on ac- 
count of their being more impressive, 
more indignant, more finely pointed, than 
the rest ; but they were so in keeping with 
the whole that the prevailing tone was 
only heightened, never interrupted. One 
might have said his taste was too severe, 
too simple, if it had betrayed itself by a 
single false step ; but it was so maintained 
throughout, and the execution all so uni- 





* ‘T read Stewart’s Life of Robertson, which is a very elegant and agreeable pro- 
duction, and contains one or two passages executed in Stewart’s happiest manner. 
Upon the whole, I do not think him successful in biographical composition. His 
conceptions of character, though formed with comprehensive design, want that in- 
dividuality to which the painter of portraits must descend. His genius for writing 
belongs to a higher class, but it is confined to that. He is not qualified to be the 
first of an inferior class, &c.’’ This criticism we think to be just. In his life of Adam 
Smith, Stewart omitted many anecdotes relating to Smith’s habits and manners, 
which would have given life and reality to his narrative, and fullness and finish to his 


portrait. 
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form, and the general designing of the 
speech in so great a style, as to give it the 
rank of the highest order of compositions. 
It wanted only a finished conclusion, for 
he ended abruptly. He had one prepared, 
but something, he says, occurred in the 
course of his delivery which prevented him 
from giving it, and he did not like to ven- 
ture a composition of that formal sort 
upon the spot. I very much suspect 
that the fastidiousness of his judgment, 
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his great modesty, and horror at anything 
like display, rushed all back upon him 
about ten minutes too soon. His lan« 
guage is free from all ambition and curious 
adaptation, and therefore one never re- 
marked felicities at the moment; and, if 
he used any figurative expressions, they 
were so melted into the substance of his 
style, as to produce their effect without 
being noticed.” 


The following extract conveys Mr. Horner's impression, at the first 
debate at which he was present, of the peculiar characters and power of 


the illustrious orators of that period. 


‘* Fox’s speech was not eloquent ; on the 
contrary, slovenly as to manner and 
languid. Probably from an express in- 
tention to restrain himself on personal 
topics, that he might not anticipate Pitt 
in this respect; he did not allude to 
ministers, but confined himself to the in- 
adequacy of the present arrangements 
for national defence, and the means of 
improving them into a permanent system 
by a better plan of recruiting, and by 
regulations for military exercises among 
the peasantry. All the substance of his 
speech was excellent. Pztt gave us both 
substance and manner, as a debater of the 
highest powers; most explicit in his 
declaration against ministers, which he 
delivered however as if at last after much 
consideration and reluctance ; but he en- 
forced it with a good deal of grave ve- 
hement declamation in his way, and some 
touches of that bitter freezing sarcasm, 
which every body agrees is his most 
original talent, and appears indeed most 
natural to him. His speech was very 
argumentative and full of details ; through- 
out, the impression he left was, and he 
disguised very successfully his anxiety to 
make this impression, that every measure 
Government had adopted for the national 
defence originated from his suggestion, 
which they had marred, however, by 
adopting them imperfectly, and carrying 
them stil] worse into execution. The 
speeches of ministers were confined, till 
(Spencer Percival) the Attorney General 
rose, to the defence of the different parts 
of their military measures that had been 
attacked. Percival took a much more 


judicious view of the debate, and treated 
the motion as if it had been in terms for 
the dismissal of ministers. This was the 
true mode of treating it, if he could have 
executed his idea with skill; but his want 
of talent drove him to violence and 
extreme personality, so as to betray the 
fury and despair of his friends, or rather 
their convulsions in death. His personal 
abuse of Fox and Windham was vulgar 
and gross in the extreme; but we in 
the gallery were much indebted to him, 
for it produced a masterly speech from 
each in their very different styles. Wind- 
ham repelled the personality, chiefly by 
the contrast of his own manner, with great 
fire, but perfect temper, a very polite 
contempt, and exquisite wit. He spoke 
not more than ten minutes, but he re- 
freshed one’s mind from all the bad feel- 
ings that Percival had given us. Fox treated 
him after a different regimen, condemn- 
ing with much vehemence and indignation 
the faction and ribaldry he had introduced 
into the debate; and defending his own 
political connections and conduct with all 
the manliness and simplicity of his best 
manner. It is very likely that, so soon 
after the great entertainment I have had, 
I may be talking of it in a way that you 
will suppose exaggerated; but, if it is so, 
you will know how to make allowances. 
One feature of the debate I must not for- 
get, the fulsome adulation paid by Tierney 
and the Attorney General to Pitt, the 
latter of whom said, ‘ that no event would 
be more agreeable to the country than his 
return to power,’ a very strange expression 
to use in such circumstances.”’ 


There is a short account of a debate (on the Spanish papers) in the 
following year, which we must not omit, as it gives some notion of the 
style of one of the most remarkable speakers in parliament,—we mean 
Sir Wm. Grant, the Master of the Rolls. 


‘¢T contrived to get the second day of 
the debate on the Spanish papers. William 
(Murray) and I went down together. It 





was by no means a very satisfactory dis- 
cussion of so important a transaction, nor 
was there much eloquence on either side. 
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Fow was very slovenly, desultory, and 
incomplete ; it is impossible for him to 
speak without inimitable execution in 
parts ; but he took no great range of the 
subject, though one (I thought) most 
suitable to his taste and best power, nor 
did he seem to strike into the pith and 
heart of it, Pitt’s reply* was very angry 
and loud, and full of palpable misrepresen- 
tations. The best hints as to the real 
substance of the case gleamed through 
the darkness and turbidness of Dr. Law- 
rence, who would fairly have talked his 
audience to death, if they had not coughed 
him to silence. His expectoration (to 
use a delicate expression of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s) was dreadful to the hearer, 
but seemed to be full of knowledge and 
sense and acuteness, as I have always 
found him, whenever I have had self- 
command sufficient to listen. There was 
one extraordinary oration that night,—Sir 
William Grant’s—quite a masterpiece of 
his peculiar and miraculous manner. 
Conceive an hour and a half of syllogisms 
strung together in the closest tissue, so 
artfully clear, that you think every 
successive inference unavoidable; so 
rapid, that you have no leisure to reflect 
where you have been brought from, or to 
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see where you are to be carried, and so 
dry of ornament or illustration or refresh- 
ment, that the attention is stretched— 
stretched—racked. All this is done with- 
out a single note. And yet, while I 
acknowledge the great vigour of under- 
standing displayed in such performances, 
I have a heresy of my own about Grant’s 
speaking; it does not appear to me of a 
parliamentary cast, nor suited to the dis- 
cussions of a political assembly. The 
effect he produces is amazement at his 
power, not the impression of his subject ; 
now this is a mortal symptom. Besides 
this, he gives me a suspicion of sophis- 
try, which haunts me through his whole 
deduction. Though I have nothing im- 
mediately to produce, I feel dissatisfied, 
as if there were something that might be 
said. And after all, there are no trains 
of syllogism nor processes of intricate 
distinctions in subjects that are properly 
political, The wisdom, as well as the 
common feelings that belong to such 
subjects, lie upon the surface in a few 
plain and broad lines. There is a want of 
genius, in being very ingenious about 
them, and it belongs to talents of the 
second order to proceed with a great 
apparatus of reasoning,’’ &c. 


That Mr. Horner was in politics a staunch Whig is well known, and his 
attachment to the views and principles of his party was steadfast and deep, 
fully embracing the whole outline of their policy ; but how remote this 
zeal for his party was from the spirit of faction, and how widely it was 
separated in his mind from what was erroneously and unhappily connected 
with it in the minds of some even of the leaders of his own side, is seen in 
the following extract in a letter to Mr. Jeffrey. 


“Tam not going to enter again into 
the argument of the war. It is a dismal 
subject to talk of with those whom one 
agrees with about it ; and an irksome one 
to differ upon. 
another’s expectations and wishes; the 
upshot of a thousand accidents will, a few 
years hence, decide which was more nearly 
in the right. But there is one point on 
which I would rather not be mistaken by 
you. You have an idea that I entertain 
more admiration and less of hate for 
Buonaparte than you feel: you have 
given me a hint of this more than once, 
though I do not know from what you can 
have collected it. I am the more sur- 
prised that you should make such a mis- 
take about me in the particular instance, 
for my notions about him are derived very 
much from my habitual sentiments re- 


We now understand one’ 


specting such personages and characters. 
I have no admiration of any military he- 
roes, conceiving it to be the least rare of 
all the varieties of talent; and I have a 
constitutional aversion to the whole race 
of conquerors. I never felt any interest 
in wars, either reading of them, or look- 
ing on in our own days, except on the 
side of the invaded ; and whether they be 
Greeks or Persians, Russians or French, 
my wishes have always been in favour of 
each in their turn, for the success of their 
defence. You may apply this at the pre- 
sent moment in its fullest force. Buona- 
parte never had any sympathy or applause 
from me; besides his belonging to the 
odious herd of military disturbers of the 
world, his genius is of so hard a cast, and 
his style so theatrical, and the magna- 
nimity he shows (which cannot be denied 





. * For Windham’s view of Pitt’s character as a statesman, see vol. i. 
journal. 
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p. 315, in the 
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nim) is so far from being simple, and is 
so little softened with moral affections, 
that I never could find in him any of the 
elements of heroism, according to my 
taste. Conceive me to hate Buonaparte 
as you do, but yet to wish as I do fervently 
for a successful resistance by France to 
the invasion of the Allies, and you are 
pretty nearly in possession of all my 
present politics. Could I make the future 
to my mind, ‘sponte mei componere 
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curas,’ I would balance the success of 
the war upon the frontiers of old France 
very evenly, and would keep up the 
struggle for power at Paris, between Na- 
poleon and the constitutional party. For 
that there is something of a conflict and 
compromise, at the present moment, be- 
tween the military chiefs and the partisans 
of civil liberty, seems undeniable ; it may 
last only for the moment, but it is a glimpse 
of better days,’’ &c. 


We now turn from public subjects and political discussion to give a 
short example of his literary criticism on a work which excited great at- 
tention at the time, and which abounded in accurate observation, and 
learning, at once curious and profound. 


‘*T have been reading, in a desultory 
way, Knight’s book on Taste, and am 
most agreeably surprised with the variety 
of pleasant instruction it conveys. I had 
expected no such thing. I have not yet 
looked very narrowly into its philosophy, 
but the practical remarks on books, 
buildings, and manners, appear to me 
very spirited and just, and, though now 
and then tinctured with an ambition of 
newness, remarkably free from the narrow 
uniformity of any system or school. The 
style, too, though a little careless, some- 
times more than a little vulgar, has the 
great charm to me of being a spoken 
style, and quite refreshing after the solemn, 
languid, tight-laced form in which every 
book is now written. Knight, to be sure, 
has little grace, but much animation. In 
his philosophy, I fancy he is upon the 
right track at least; though I scarcely 
believe it ever answers any good pur- 
pose to treat with so much levity and 
even petulance the errors of a man like 


On the same subject he writes to 
bay. 


*¢ We have had few new books of late. 
Mr. Payne Knight’s on Taste has at- 
tracted more notice than any other, and 
you would read it, I am very sure, with 
avidity ; he rambles through such a variety 
of topics ; always trying originality ; with 
entire freedom ; and though not without 
paradox as well as licence, yet, upon many 
occasions just and acute. I have heard 
both Mr. Fox and Mr. Windham speak in 
praise of the book, and with even less 
qualification of their praise than I should 
have acquiesced in. 


He is often wrong, . 


Burke, or of one who has written so ex- 
cellent a book as Price. In this respect 
he may have borrowed too much from the 
tone of conversation. When I have lei- 
sure to read the work regularly, I mean 
to look very closely whether he is himself 
quite consistent and sufficiently compre- 
hensive in the doctrine of associatiunes, 
which I rather suspect is not the case 
with him, nor in his view of the pheno- 
mena of sympathy. In the last doctrine, 
at least, 1 have as yet met with very few 
who are aware of all that has been done 
for them by Adam Smith, whose work, 
however imperfect as a theory of moral 
sentiments, always seemed to me the most 
scientific and acute description we have 
yet received in any branch of what may 
be called the Natural History of the 
Mind. This analysis, I am persuaded, 
contains in it the means of explaining 
many of our difficulties both in criticism 
and morals.” 


Sir James Mackintosh, then at Bom- 


I think, and petulant in the manner of 
being so; and there seem to me some 
gross heresies of taste, particularly in re- 
gard to Milton. Yet I have certainly de- 
rived some profit, in addition to great 
pleasure, from reading most part of it 
more than once. Mr. Fox particularly 
admires the view given of Achilles’s cha- 
racter ; it is very fine: and I may add 
that Mr. Windham had announced his 
admiration of the work before he came 
to that passage in which you will find 
much good sense about boxing,” &c. 


The following letter is to the Hon. William Spencer, and it 
appears to us to convey a just apprehension of a question on which much 
criticism had been wasted, from a misapprehension of the true meaning of 
words, and the power of association had not been sufficiently attended to ; 
we allude of course to the correspondence on the — of the song of 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XX. 
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the nightingale between Mr. Fox and Lord Grey, in which both of these 
illustrious persons totally misunderstood the meaning of the word ‘‘ mery ” 


as employed by our older writers. 


‘Tam amused with your interrogatory 
to me about the nightingale’s note. You 
meant to put me ina dilemma, with my 
politics on one side, and my gallantry on 
the other. Of course you consider it as 
a plaintive note ; and you were in hopes 
that no idolater of Charles Fox would 
venture tu agree with that opinion. In 
this difficulty, I must make the best 
escape I can, by saying it seems to me 
neither cheerful nor melancholy ; but 
always according to the circumstances in 
which you hear it, the scenery, your own 
temper of mind, and so on. I settled it 
so with myself early in this month, when 
I heard them every night and all day long 
at Wells. In daylight, when all the other 
birds are in concert, the nightingale only 
strikes you as the most active, emulous, 
and successful of the whole band. At 
night, especially if it is a calm one, with 
light enough to give you a wide indistinct 
view, the solitary music of this bird takes 


one feels at the close of the day, and from 
the stillness of spirits and elevation of 
mind which come upon: one walking out 
at that time. But it is not always so ; 
different circumstances will vary in every 
possible way the effect. Will the nightin- 
gale’s note sound alike to the man who is 
going on an adventure to meet his mis- 
tress, supposing he heeds it at all, and when 
he loiters along upon his return? The 
last time I heard the nightingale, it was 
an experiment of another sort; it was 
after a thunder-storm, in a wild night, 
while there was silent lightning opening 
every few minutes, first on one side of the 
heavens, then on the other; the careless 
little fellow was piping away in the midst 
of all this terror: there was no melancholy 
in his note to me, but a sort of sublimity ; 
yet it was the same song which I had heard 
in the morning, and which then seemed 
nothing but bustle. I suspect I have been 
quite sentimental upon this most trite of 





ite another character, from all the as- 


all subjects.’’ 
sociations of the scene, from the languor 


The testimonies to Mr. Horner's character in the House of Commons were 
given by men, themselves of the greatest weight, from their station and 
talents ; by Lord Morpeth (now Ear! of Carlisle), by Mr. Canning, Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton, Sir S. Romilly, Mr. W. Elliot, and others ; and his more intimate 
friends, Mr. D. Stewart, Sir James Mackintosh, his tutor, Rev. John 
Hewlett, Dr. S. Parr, and Mr. Sydney Smith, have each contributed to 
bear record to the virtues of his mind, to his clear and enlightened under- 
Standing, to his various and solid acquirements, to his candour towards 
his political opponents, to his unimpeachable integrity in public engagements 
and duties, and to those affections and that tenderness of friendship which 
éndeared him to all in the intercourse of private life. It is with great and 
unmixed gratification that this part of the publication will be perused by 
all, and, high as the language of praise rose from the lips of all respecting 
the rank he had already attained by the strength of his exertions, they all 
agreed that it could only be looked upon as the harbinger of his maturer 
fame, and as the presage and the anticipation of a more exalted reputation. 
Mr. Canning bore witness to Mr. Horner's possession of qualifications 
eminently calculated to obtain and claim success, to his sound principles, 
his enlarged views, his various and accurate knowledge, the even tenour of 
his manly and temperate eloquence, the genuineness of his warmth when 
into warmth he was betrayed—and above all to the singular modesty 
with which he bore all his faculties, and which shed a grace and lustre 
over them all. ‘‘ These qualifications,” he said, ‘added to the known 
blamelessness and purity of his private character, did not more endear him 
to his friends, than they commanded the respect of those to whom he was 
opposed in adverse politics. They ensured to every effort of his abilities an 
attentive and favouring audience, and secured for him, as the result of all, 
a solid and unenyied reputation.” Sir Samuel Romilly mentioned, as a 
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circumstance to increase the general regret at his loss, “How in every 
year since his lamented friend had first taken part in their debates, his 
talents had been improving, his faculties had been developed, and his 
commanding eloquence had been rising with the important subjects on 
which it had been employed—how every session he had spoken with still 
increasing weight and authority and effect, and had called forth new re- 
sources of his enlightened and comprehensive mind—and not be led to 
conjecture that, notwithstanding the great excellence which, in the last 
session, he had attained, yet if he had been longer spared he would have 
discovered powers not yet discovered to the House, and of which, perhaps, 
he was unconscious himself,” &c.* To these and other honourable tes- 
timonies of his parliamentary friends may be added the more delicate and 
carefully finished portraits, drawn by the hand of philosophy, and seen in 
the writings of D. Stewart and Mackintosh. ‘ Of the extent and variety 
of his learning (the former writest), the depth and accuracy of his scien- 
tific attainments, the classical (perhaps somewhat severe) purity of his 
taste, and the truly philosophical cast of his whole mind, none had better 
opportunities than myself to form a judgment in the course of a friendship 
which commenced before he left the University, and which grew till the 
moment of his death. But on these rare endowments of his understand- 
ing, or the still rarer combination of virtues which shed over all his mental 
gifts a characteristical grace and a moral harmony, this is not the place to 
enlarge. Never, certainly, was more completely realised the ideal portrait 
so nobly imagined by the Roman poet, ‘a calm devotion to reason and 
justice, the sanctuary of the heart undefiled, and a breast glowing with inborn 
honour,” ’ &c. His tutor, Mr. Hewlett, has given his warm and affec- 
tionate, but still considerate and careful testimony both to the powers of 
his intellect and the virtues of his mind ; Doctor Samuel Parr has added 
some of his dyvrifera and kéupara, as—‘he had cheerfulness without 
levity, and seriousness without austerity,’—and so on; and, lastly, Mr. 
Sydney Smith has committed to paper his early recollections of the com- 
panion of his studious hours and social recreations. 
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‘¢ There was something,” he says, ‘‘ very 
remarkable in his countenance*—the com- 
mandments were written on his face, and 
I have often told him there was not a 
crime he might not commit with im- 
punity, as no judge or jury who saw him 
would give the smallest degree of credit 
to any evidence against him : there was in 
his look a calm settled love of all that was 
honourable and good—an air of wisdom 
and of sweetness ; you saw at once that he 
was a great man, whom nature had in- 
tended for a leader of human beings ; you 
ranged yourself willingly under his ban- 
ners, and cheerfully submitted to his 


sway. He had an intense love of know- 
ledge ; he wasted very little of the portion 
of life conceded to him, and was always 
improving himself, not in the most foolish 
of all schemes of education, in making 
long and short verses and scanning Greek 
choruses, but in the masculine pursuits of 
the philosophy of legislation, of political 
economy, of the constitutional history of 
the country, and of the history and 
changes of Ancient and Modern Europe. 
He had read so much, and so well, that 
he was a contemporary of all men, anda 
citizen of all states,” &c. 





* The speeches in the House of Commons by the different members were printed 
for private circulation, and translated into Italian by Ugo Foscolo, and a few copies 
also of the translation were printed and dedicated to Mr. Henry Fox, son of Lord 


Holland. See vol. ii. p. 427. 


+ Dissert. on the Progress of Metaphysical and Political Philosophy, &c. in Encycl. 


Brit. 7th ed. note c, p. 236. 


t This reminds us of some one (we cannot recollect who) saying ‘‘ that Lord Thur-. 
low’s countenance was foo wise for any human being to have,’’ 
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Of the degree of Mr. Horner’s moral feeling on subjects which he 
deemed essentially important, Mr. Smith has given a curious instance. 


** He loved truth so much, that he never 
could bear any jesting upon important 
subjects. I remember one evening the 
late Lord Dudley and myself pretended to 
justify the conduct of the Government in 
stealing the Danish fleet; we carried on 
the argument with some wickedness 
against our graver friend; he could not 


room ; we flung up the sash, and, with loud 
peals of laughter, professed ourselves 
decided Scandinavians ; we offered him 
not only the ships, but all the shot, pow- 
der, cordage, and even the biscuit, if he 
would come back : but nothing could turn 
him ; and it took us a fortnight of serious 
behaviour before we were forgiven.” 





stand it, but bolted indignantly out of the 


It will be seen that amid the warm and attractive eulogy of his departed 
friend, Mr. Smith has interposed a judicious episode upon the errors of 
academical education, and on the valuable time wasted on the needless 
refinements of classical learning, especially as regards the labour expended 
on polishing, scrubbing, filing, and grinding sundry stubborn metres of 
the Greek tragedians, and on the arts of curiously inlaying and dovetail- 
ing the delicate material of the ancient choruses, to which employment 
many ingenious and learned gentlemen have bound themselves, as they 
consider for the benefit of the community. Whether to be great in longs 
and shorts, is an atchievement worthy of an enlarged mind we do not say. 
There are illustrious men now living who have expended all the strength 
their understandings in the regulation of iambic dipods, of ithyphallics, 
and anapestic dimeters ; and who would be surprised and shocked to hear 
that there was any subject more worthy of their investigation than ad- 
justing the dislocated members of a trochaic catalexis, or putting an 
iambic and ischiorrhagic penthimemer saiely on bis legs. But so earnest and 
energetic are Mr. Smith’s effusions on this subject, that we are assured 
he has some proper and peculiar cause for complaint ; that his hatred of 
pzeons and choriambics exceed the natural measure of offence which they 
might reasonably give to gentlemen, educated upon systems in which they 
are excluded. ‘To be sure we do not exactly see why making Latin 
verses and correcting errors in Greek manuscripts incapacitates a man 
for the philosophy of legislation, or prevents his acquiring the know- 
ledge of the history of modern Europe. We believe that Mr. Fox and 
Lord Wellesley and Mr.Canning and Lord Holland and Mr. H. Frere, 
cum multis aliis, occasionally employed their leisure hours in such learned 
recreations, much to the d. hglt of their friends, which they could not suc- 
cessfully bave done, unless the principles and laws which regulate metrical 
composition in the classical languages had been familiar to them from their 
youth ; and the Muse Etonenses have made known the early success of their 
acquirements. But in sober truth we are fuily persuaded that there is in 
Mr Smith's mind a distinct, particular, and unequivocal dislike to this 
branch of study, how generated we do not kuow: an idiosyncrasy that 
cannot be altered, or, as the member for Marylebone would call it, a 
monomania that cannot be relieved. It has existed. we recoliect, for many 
years. It broke out with great violence about thirty years ago: and, 
though it seemed to give way under some very severe remedies that were 
then applied, it has now re-appeared, and will probably continue during the 
remainder of his life. Under these circumstances we must regret that 
Mr. Smith should be so unhappily situated as he is now, even in the very 
centre of the enemy's camp. Why Christ-church itself, all rough and 
horrid with Greek, where every “canon” is a “canon of criticism,” would be 
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a sanctuary compared to where he now is. He might as well live in the 
metropolis of Dindorf, or lodge under the roof of Herman. There are 
at St. Pauls the ‘ Prolusiones Poetic” of the learned Dean on one 
side of him, and Mr. Canon Tate with the “ Leges Metrice Horatiane " 
on the other. Right or left he must still meet the “ accursed thing.”” If 
he flies to the West End, to the more genial influences of May Fair, there 
is Lord Brougham ready with his Greek hexameters, and Sir Henry 
Halford’s pocket filled with his Latin epigrams,—we do not know what to 
advise, but in this case, as in many others, we may presume that gentle- 
men in their desire to attain ecclesiastical honours, have forgotten their 
early progress on the Aonian Mount, and in their study of the “ Liber 
Regis,” have ceased to recollect the Gradus ad Parnassum. 





SWINDON CHURCH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 





Mr. Urzan, 

HAVING learnt that the old church 
of St. Lawrence at Swindon, near 
Cheltenham, is about to be consider- 
ably altered, I beg to put upon record 
in your Magazine the following ac- 
count of it as it existed a few years 
ago. 

This interesting church consists of a 
chancel, a nave, with north and south 
nave aisles, a flat-roofed hexagonal 
tower at its west end, and a quadran- 
gular northern porch. The width of 
the chancel and the nave is equal, viz. 
12ft. Gin. but that of the aisles is un- 
equal, The tower is irregular, both 
as to its sides and angles, and the 
porch is also irregular, abutting due 
northward from the north-east side of 
the tower. The extreme length of this 
church, internally, is about 60 feet, 
and its present extreme breadth 36. 

It would seem, however, that this 
edifice originally consisted only of the 
chancel, nave, and tower, and that 
the south aisle, the porch, and the 
north aisle, were added at different 
periods, between the fifteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, in the order 
just enumerated—its piers being, ap- 
parently, portions of the old nave 
walls, through which their present 
arches were opened when the aisles 
were severally built. 

The south-aisle pier has, against its 
northern face, a pilaster whose capital, 
or rather impost, is a square abacus 
with chamfered under edge, from which, 
conjointly with a tablet-like continu- 
ation of it around this pier, and from 
similar tablets on each of the wall piers 
arise two semicircular archivolts with 
a retiring fascia-like sub-arch ; but 





on its southern face these arches are 
single, there being no pilaster. The 
arch into the north aisle was. cer- 
tainly made, as I have above sup- 
posed, by breaking through the old 
nave wall, and is a wide obtusely 
pointed archway with chamfered 
angles. 

The archway between the nave and 
tower was, however, formed at the 
first building of this church. Its 
archivolt, westward, has the fascial 
subarches represented in the accom- 
panying Plate; but, eastward, it is a 
simple semicircle springing from wall 
piers with imposts, like that of the 
south aisle pier, which are continued 
around them, and along the nave walls, 
as a string course. 

From the existence of some corbels 
at the conjunction of the nave and 
chancel walls, it would seem that there 
was once a rood loft, approached by 
stairs in a regular rood turret, of which 
a ruinous mass of masonry outside 
was probably the foundation. 

The most interesting feature of this 
Church is its tower, which is, as afore- 
said, nota regular hexagon ; having its 
western side longer than the others, 
and its N.W. and S.W. angles of 65 
degrees, while the southern angle is 
only of 50, as | presume the northern 
angle also to be. But it is difficult to 
speak on this point accurately, some of 
its angles and sides being enveloped 
inthe more modern parts of thischurch, 
and the tower walls now varying in 
thickness from 2 feet 2 inches, to 
nearly 3. feet. Interiorly, at each 
corner is a slender half-engaged co- 
lumn, but their capitals are hidden by 
a gallery, above which are three cor+ 
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bels, once the support of the belfry or of 
a chamber, and which, from the ab- 
sence of any interior staircase, and 
certain traces of a stair and doorway 
on its outside, could have been only 
thereby entered. 

The pavement of this tower is lower 
than that of the nave, and, if originally 
so, such disparity is perhaps indi- 
cative of its having been a galilee or 
narthex for penitents, in contradis- 
tinction to the higher nave for less 
unholy persons, and to the still more 
elevated floors of the chancel and 
sanctuary for the priesthood. 

Another peculiarity of Swindon 
Church is the position of its ancient 
entrance, which is not, (as one would 
expect from the shape of the tower,) 
through its west end, but through its 
north-east side. This entrance is a 
semicircularly-headed archway adorn- 
ed with two round mouldings springing 
from nooked columns, the capitals of 
which consist of a cleft cushion under 
an abacus similar to that of the other 
parts of this building. The exterior 
doorway of the porch, and a doorway 
into the south aisle, are of Tudor 
form, but without the characteristic 
square head. 

The upper windows of the tower 
have two semicircularly-headed open- 
ings divided by a balustre-like shaft 
with an early Norman capital. Below, 
in the western face, has been intro- 
duced a pointed window under a 
flowered dripstone on corbels. But 
otherwise this tower is unadorned ex- 
cept by a string course under its pre- 
sent eaves. The only other windows 
of this church deserving notice are 
two trefoliated lancets in the north 
wall of the chancel ; the east window, 
and a window of the south aisle con- 
taining stained glass figures of the 
Virgin and an ecclesiastic. 

The piscina has a trefoiled head, an 
ornamented sink, a lipped bottom, and 
a shelf. The font, improperly placed in 
the chancel, is a quatrefoiled octagon 
upon a panelled shaft, with a square 
base. The pulpit (also misplaced in 
the chancel,) is neat, as are the altar 
and sanctuary rails. In the north 


aisle—the manorial burial place—is 
an antique chest; and against its walls 
are memorials of Sturmy A.D. 1650, 
and of Shalford 1776 and 1787 ; in the 
nave of Surman 1772, and Long 1794, 
and in the chancel of Stopford 1837. 


Swindon Church, Gloucestershire. 
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I cannot conclude this account with- 
out deprecating the alterations pro- 
posed to be made in this church ac- 
cording to a plan designed by Mr. 
Fulljames, architect and county sur- 
veyor, and of which prints have been 
circulated under the sanction of its 
reverend Rector. 

This plan chiefly consists in the re- 
moval of the internal massive walls 
and piers of the nave, together with 
the south and west walls of the south 
aisle; retaining the present chancel, 
the north aisle, and the east wall of 
the south aisle. But the tower it is 
proposed to disfigure by making an 
opening through its south-eastern 
wall into a vestry, whereby its cha- 
racter would be at once obliterated, 
and its stability materially impaired ! 
and instead of the piers in the nave, 
pillars of light and meagre character 
are to be substituted ;—these altera- 
tions, which will cost not less than 
1,100/. or 1,200/. providing only an ac- 
cession of fifty-seven sittings. We 
must further remark that the tower- 
cornice, as represented in Mr. Full- 
james’s design, is clumsy and un- 
sightly ; and that a short conical spire 
would be the termination most appro- 
priate to the style. But why not 
leave the tower in its present singular 
semi-ecclesiastical and semi-castel- 
lated character? We have no doubt 
that the exclusion of the weather, and 
a few iron ties, judiciously applied, 
are all that it requires; and, should a 
larger church be necessary for the in- 
creasing population of Swindon parish, 
let a new one be built, retaining the 
interesting old tower, as its western 
end, and in accordance with its Nor- 
man character. 


Yours, &c. PLANTAGENET. 





Mr. Ursan, 


AS the subject of the horse’s head or 
Merry Llwyd has lately been discussed 
in your pages,* I beg to furnish an 
instance of it, which none of your 
correspondents have yet adduced. In 
the ‘‘ Personal Recollections” of Char- 
lotte Elizabeth (an interesting volume 
on many accounts) there is a descrip- 
tion of the great festival of the Irish 
peasantry, St. John’s Eve, which the 
authoress witnessed in King’s County. 


* See vol. XVII. pp. 40, 122, 388, 
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“Tt is the custom at sunset on that 
evening to kindle numerous immense fires 
throughout the country, built, like our 
bonfires, to a great height, the pile being 
composed of turf, bogwood, and such 
other combustibles as they can gather. 
The turf yields a steady substantial body 
of fire, the bogwood a most brilliant flame ; 
and the effect of these great beacons 
blazing on every hill, sending up volumes 
of smoke from every point of the horizon, 
is very remarkable. ... But something was 
to follow that puzzled me not a little; when 
the fire had burned for some hours and 
got low, an indispensable part of the 
ceremony commenced. Every one pre- 
sent of the peasantry passed through it, 
and several children were thrown across 
the sparkling embers, while a wooden 
frame of some eight feet long, with a 
horse’s head fixed to one end, and a large 
white sheet thrown over it, concealing the 
wood and the man on whose head it was 
carried, made its appearance. This was 
greeted with loud shouts of ‘The white 
horse !’ and, having been safely carried by 
the skill of its bearer several times through 
the fire with a bold leap, it pursued the 
people, who ran screaming and laughing 
in every direction. I asked what the 
horse was meant for, and was told it re- 
presented all cattle.” Pp. 105, 107. 


Persons who have seen Merry or 
Merrick Llwyd, in Monmouthshire, 
willat once recognise the justness of the 
description, ‘‘ a wooden frame (pole) 
of some eight feet long, with a horse’s 
head fixed to one end, and a large 
white sheet thrown over it, concealing 
the wood and the man on whose head 
it was carried.”” I do not, however, 
imagine that the horse’s head is used 
in Wales with any dustral or piacular 
intention, as appears to be the case at 
the Irish festival. How far this sig- 
nification is still understood by the 
persons who practise the ceremony, it 
may be difficult to say. Such usages 
often linger in popular habits and 
customs long after their original 
meaning is exploded. 

Be this as it may, it is curious to 
find an Irish custom explained in the 
writings of a Jewish rabbi, a circum- 
stance which widely opens the door 
to conjecture. Maimonides, in his 
More Nevochim, or ‘‘ Instructor of the 
Perplexed,” has a passage on the sub- 
ject of passing through the fire, which 
explains the quotation given above 
with sufficient clearness. 


‘In enumerating the things against 


which we are thus warned, it is important 


The Merry Llwyd and Fire-Worship. 
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to remark that the advocates of those 
opinions which are destitute of founda. 
tion or utility, in order to confirm their 
superstitions, and to induce belief in them, 
artfully intimate that those who do not 
perform the actions by which their super- 
stitions are confirmed are always punished 
by some misfortune or other ; and there- 
fore, when any evil accidentally happens, 
they extol such actions or rather super- 
stitions as they wish to practise, hoping 
thereby to induce him to embrace their 
opinions. Thus, since it is well known, 
from the very nature of man, that there is 
nothing of which men are more afraid than 
of the loss of their property and children, 
therefore the worshippers of fire declared 
and circulated the opinion, that, if they 
did not cause their sons or daughters to 
pass through the fire, all their children 
would die ; there can be no doubt, there- 
fore, but that every one would hasten 
diligently to perform it, both from their 
great love to their children, and fear of 
losing them, and because of the facility of 
the art, nothing more being required than 
to lead the child through the fire, the 
performance of which was rendered still 
more probable by the children being com- 
mitted to the care of the women, of whose 
intellectual weakness and consequent cre- 
dence in such things no one is ignorant. 
Hence the Scripture vehemently opposes 
the action, and uses such arguments 
against it as against no other kind of 
idolatry whatever,—‘ He hath given of 
his seed to Moloch, to defile my sanctuary, 
and to profane my Holy Name.’ (Levit. 
xx. 3.) Moses therefore declares in the 
name of God, that, by that very act by 
which they expected to preserve the life 
of their children, by that act they shall 
destroy it ; because God will exterminate 
both him who commits the crime, and 
also his family: ‘ I will set my face against 
that man, and against his family, and will 
cut him off.’ (Lev. xx.5.) Nevertheless 
traces of this species of superstition are 
still existing ; for we see midwives take 
new-born children wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and wave them to and fro in the 
smoke of herbs of an unpleasant odour 
thrown into the fire,—a relict, no doubt, 
of this passing through the fire, and one 
which ought not to be suffered. From 
this we may discover the perverse cun- 
ning of those men who propagated and 
established their error with such per- 
suasive energy, that, although it has been 
combated by the law for more than two 
thousand years, yet vestiges of it are still 
remaining.’”? (Townley’s Maimonides, p. 
209-211.)* 





* The title of this compendious volume 
is, ‘* The Reasons of the Laws of Moses, 
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The origin of this practice may 
obviously be traced to the fact of the 
atmosphere’s being purified by fire, 
and infectious disorders thereby kept 
off. The next step, which was from 
truth to superstition, would be to sup- 
pose that fire would act as a pre- 
ventive by anticipation. Afterwards 
ensued those horrid practices of burn- 
ing children ‘th the fires of Moloch, 
with which every reader of the Car- 
thaginian history is familiar. (See 

articularly the articles Moloch and 

het in the Dictionnaire Mytholo- 
gique of M. Noél, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1823, 4th edition.) 

Arthur Young, (father of the cele- 
brated agriculturist,) has collected 
several classical illustrations of this 
practice, in his work on Idolatrous 
Corruptions in Religion, p. 117, and 
the passage is given at length by Mr. 
Townley, p. 360, note xl. without, 
however, correcting the slight mistake 
of ‘* the Council of Trullo’ to in Trullo, 
as he might have done. Mr. Townley 
also notices similar customs at Athens, 
in Scotland in the time of James I. 
(or 6th in the Scottish succession,) 
and in Cornwall, but without ad- 
verting to that in Ireland. M. de 
Sainmore, in his Histoire de Russie, 
(written to accompany the plates of 
M. David,) mentions this practice as 
still existing in Russia, when speaking 
of the idol Koupato. 

‘* Le temple de ce dieu étoit au milieu 
des campagnes. II étoit representé debout 
sur un piédestal, tenant entre ses mains 
une espéce de corne remplie de fleurs et 
de fruits. C’étoit la divinité de l’abon- 
dance ; on l’imploroit au milieu des plai- 
sirs, de la joie et des festins. On célébroit 
sa féte vers le commencement de 1’été, 
c’est-a-dire, le 24 Juin, précisément le 
méme jour et presque de la méme maniére 

ue nous celebrons la féte de St. Jean 

aptiste. De jeunes garcons et de jeunes 
filles parés de guirlandes de fleurs, la téte 
couronnée de feuilles nouvelles, formoient 
des choeurs de danse et santoient legére- 
ment par-dessus les feux qu’on avoit 
allumés. On n’entendoit par tout que 
les expressions de la joie et de bonheur, 
ét le nom de Kovpato étoit mille fois 
répeté dans des chansons. 

‘* Le peuple slave conserve encore, en 
quelques lieux, l’usage de cette féte. On 









from the More Nevochim of Maimonides, 
by James Townley, D.D. author of Illus- 
trations of Biblical Literature.’ Lond. 
1827, pp. 451. 
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Passing through the fire to Moloch. [July, 


passe dans les festins la nuit qui précéde 
le jour de la féte. On allume des feux de 
joie, et l’on danse autour. Le bas peuple, 
en plusieurs endroits, appelle KoupaL- 
NITSA, du nom de cette Divinité, Sainte- 
Agrippine, qu’on invoque le méme jour.” > 
(Vol. I. p. 9.) 

M. Noél, in his Mythological Dic- 
tionary already referred to, says (art. 
FEv,) 


‘* Le feu est une des principales divi- 
nités des Tartares idolatres. Ils ne se 
laissent point aborder par des étrangers, 
sans que ceux-ci se soient purifiés en pas- 
sant entre deux feux.” 


And under the same head heobserves 
of the Virginians, (who seem to have 
carried this superstition to the greatest 
extreme,) 


‘Quand ces peuples reviennent de 
quelque expedition militaire, on qu’ils se 
soient heureusement tirés de quelque péril 
imminent, ils allument un grand feu, et 
temoignent leur joie en dansant a l’entour 
avec une gourde ou une sonnette a la 
main, comme s’ils rendaient graces 4 cet 
element de leur avoir sauvé la vie.’’ 

He remarks (art. PyROMANTIE,) 

‘« Quelques auteurs mettent au nombre 
des espéces de pyromantie l’abominable 
coutume qu’avaient certains peuple orien- 
taux de faire passer leurs enfants par le 
feu en l’honneur de Moloch. Delrio y 
comprend aussi la superstition de ceux qui 
examinaient les symptdmes des feux 
allumés la veille dela Saint Jean-Baptiste, 
et la coutume de danser 4 l’entour, ou de 
sauter par-dessus.” 

Arthur Young has referred, in il- 
lustration of these practices, to Virgil, 
f£n. xi. 785-9; see also a note in 
the Oxford edition of that classic, 
1820, (an edition attributed to Dr. 
Pett, of Christ Church.) 

I will only add, that, as the horse’s 
head represents all cattle in Ireland, 
the obvious explanation is, that it ap- 
pears as a substitute for them, and 
that the supposed benefit is derived to 
them through it as their representative. 

Yours, &c. CypweELI. 








+ The Abbé Périn, in his Abrégé de 
Histoire de Russie, (I. xxiii.) translates 
the name Koupalo, Je baigneur, and ac- 
counts for it by bathing in the rivers com-' 
mencing at that time of year. He calls 
Saint Agrippina by the double name of 
Agrippina-Koupalnitsa, which he says is 
given to keep up the claims of Koupalo, 
though virtually. supplanted by the other. 
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Mr, Ursan, Cork, April 8. 
(Continued from Vol. XIX. p. 592.) 


But, passing lightly over these and 
some other inadvertencies of little mo- 
ment, my attention is more seriously 
challenged at page 243 of the same 
volume, where M. D’Aubigné, after 
proudly dwelling on the salutary fruits 
of the Reformation, introduced and 
followed by some rhetorical flourishes 
not in the best taste, proceeds and 
says, ‘‘Thus everything progressed, 
arts, literature, purity of worship, and 
the minds of prince and people.” In 
the delineation of history, however, I 
cannot discover much to corroborate 
these comprehensive vauntings. It 
surely is not in the character of our 
Henry, or his court, nor in that of his 
successors and their agents of reform, 
as revealed to us in the dark exposures 
of Mr. Fraser Tytler, from docu- 
mentary evidence, (State Papers, vol. 
ii.) and Dr. Taylor; nor again, in 
Scotland, as depicted by the former 
historian, (History of Scotland, vol. 
vi. p. 221 and p. 353,) or antecedently 
by Robertson, (vol. i. p. 366.) The 
Danish prince Christiern II. will hardly 
sustain M. D’Aubigné’s encomium, 
nor will Albert of Brandenberg, Ulrich 
of Wirtemberg, or Philip of Hesse, to 
whom, respectively, their dominions 
were principally indebted for the es- 
tablishment of Lutheranism. Shortly 
after, we encounter Henry the Fourth 
of France, the most licentious of men, 
whose incontinence prodigieuse is the 
theme of every annalist, while march- 
ing in front of reform, its hero and 
protagonist. Still, he was not charge- 
able with the abominations of his 
Catholic predecessor, for whose “‘ mig- 
nons fraisés,” or, as qualified by Henry 
while applauding the assassination of 
one of them, St. Mesgrin, by the Duke 
of Guise, (Journal de Henri III. p. 21, 
tome 6) ‘‘ mignons de couchette,’’ we 
unhappily meet a parallel in the fa- 
vourites of his contemporary, our 
James, whom the Béarnais, in his cor- 
respondence with the President Jean- 
nin, a work recommended by Lord 
Chesterfield to his son, 31 May, 1752, 
(Leyde, Elzevir, 1659, 12mo.) desig- 
nates, in 1608, by an unutterable 
epithet. The imputation, charitably 
denied by Dr. Lingard, has unfor- 
tunately derived strength from the re- 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XX. 
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cent disclosures of the British Museum 
and State Paper Office (Von Rau- 
mer’s Beitrage zur neuren Geschichte 
aus Brittische Museum, Erster Band) ; 
and the fact of his presence at the 
marriage of the infamous Somerset, 
only to be accounted for, according to 
Mr. Mackay, (Popular Delusions, vol. 
ii. p. 235,) bythe fear f betrayal from 
his accomplice in guilt, is by no 
means in his favour. But the matter 
repels discussion; and, as Tacitus 
states of the laws of the Germans on 
such subjects, (Germania, cap. xii.) 
** flagitia abscondi oportet,””—words, I 
observe, to which Montesquieu, (Es- 
prit des Lois, xxx. 19) attaches a less 
depraved construction. See, however, 
the note of Lipsius on the passage; it 
is an honourable defence of Germanic 
virtue, and strong in the expression of 
his own abhorrence of the corruption. 
An able review of Mr. Jesse’s Me- 
moirs of the Stuarts, in the Gent. Mag. 
for February 1840, is well worth con- 
sulting relative to James. 

Far, indeed, was that age from M. 


_D’Aubigné’s representation, and most 


profligate as well as unprincipled in 
its emergent characters, both Pro- 
testants and Catholics. The massacre 
of St. Bartholomew forms, it is true, a 
terrible exception ; but Philip II. was 
not more odious than Henry VIII. or 
Christiern II. monsters in robes of 
royalty, and no court could be more 
deeply sunk in debasement than that 
of James, where we are assured by an 
eminent contemporary, Sir John Har- 
rifigton, that drunkenness was not an 
unfrequent indulgence even with fe- 
males of the first class. (Nuge Anti- 
quz, Park’s edition, vol. i. p. 349.) 
Although in the reign of Henry VIII. 
there were on our statute-book only 
fourteen or fifteen capital offences, 
which, under George III. exceeded one 
hundred and fifty, the number of 
executions by the axe or halter, during 
that tyrant’s rule, amounted to seventy- 
two thousand, and, under Elizabeth, 
to seventeen thousand six hundred. 
(See Sir H. Cavendish’s Parliamentary 
Debates of 27th November, 1770.) 
The History of England, according to 
Voltaire, should be written by the 
executioner. And to the delusion of 
witchcraft, &c. the sacrifices through- 
out the Christian world, still more 
accumulated, we are assured by Mr. 
Mackay, (vol, ii. p. 192,) in a 
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than Catholic states, surpassed in 
sanguinary effusion even the holo- 
causts of the Inquisition. Well may 
both sides have adopted the song of the 
furies of the guillotine, which so often 
rung in my ears during 1793 and 1794. 
‘¢ Du sang, du sang! il faut du sang ; 
Versons a boire 4 la machine : 
Pour abreuver la guillotine, 
Il faut du sang, du sang.” 

See also Chandler’s American Trials, 
(vol. i.) 

There would, in fact, seem to have 
existed rather a rivalry of evil than of 
good between the variant sects of that 
period; and nothing can less bear the 
test of history than the arrogated 
moral superiority of Protestant sove- 
reigns or people. On this subject I 
can advance testimony which the 
marked favour manifested by M. D’Au- 
bigné for its source, should powerfully 
weigh with him. At page 241 of his 
third volume, the Arnauld family, so 
prominent in the annals of Port-Royal, 
is mentioned in terms of highest praise, 
andcomplacently, though most untruly, 
aggregated to the abettors of reform, in, 
our controvertist’s sense of the word. 
The chief of the name in talent, cele- 
brity, and influence, was, beyond doubt, 
the younger Antoine, distinguished, 
consequently, kar’ e€oxnv Kai €udaow, 
as “‘ Le Grand Arnauld,”’ who, in his 
** Apologie pour les Catholiques con- 
tre les Faussetés de M. Jurieu,” vol. 
ii. p. 332, (edit. 1682, in 12mo.) thus 
— his view of the question. 
‘Cette premiére ferveur apparente, 
dont ces prétendus réformateurs ta- 
chaient d’éblouir le monde, s’est bien- 
tét évanouie. Dieu a renouvellé si 
visiblement depuis ce temps — la son 
esprit de grace et de sainteté en un 
grand nombre de personnes de l’Eglise 
Catholique, qu’il ne faut que comparer 
ces deux Eglises, pour juger sans peine 
qui est celle qui a plus de marques 
d’étre la véritable Epouse du Fils de 
Dieu, ov réside son esprit, et ov il ré- 
pand ses grices.” This is the evi- 
dence of a witness invoked by M. 
D’Aubigné, as above cited, on his own 
side. Of Jurieu’s reply (Esprit de M. 
Arnauld,) I shall only notice that at 

. 382, tome ii. in enumerating those 
rotestants, whose deserts and sanctity 
would entitle them to the beatification 
conferred for their merits and piety 
on Catholics, the foremost on his list 


is our virgin queen, Elizabeth. 
** Nous ferions aussi un gros catalogue 
de Saints, si nous voulions le com- 
poser de tous les honnestes gens, 
reconnus pour tels, qui ont été de 
notre parti. Nous y mettrions la reine 
Elizabet d’Angleterre,” &c. are his 
words. ‘‘Ab und disce omnes.” 
And Jurieu himself, in his “ Avis 
aux protestans,”’ which precedes his 
**Préjugés Legitimes contre le Pa- 
pisme,” (Amster. 1685, 12mo.) acknow- 
ledges, “‘ que le plus grand de tous les 
maux des Protestans de 1’Europe, 
e’est leur extréme corruption.” At 
this day, however unjustly, the 
English Government is considered on 
the Continent as destitute of all 
principle; but for the people, the 
emphatically Protestant people of 
England, can imagination form a more 
hideous picture of corruption, than 
that exhibited in the parliamentary 
reports, more especially in those by 
Lord Ashley? Let it be placed in 
parallel with the description presented 
to us by Mr. Borrow, the Bible 
Society’s chosen missionary, of the 
Spanish people, the most Catholic in 
Europe, and yet, in the delineation of 
this irrefragable authority, the purest 
and noblest, notwithstanding the con- 
stant misrule, civil and political, of the 
country. And, if ignorance of the 
Bible be a reproach to the one, do we 
find it better understood by the other, 
who reckon Goliath and Pontius Pilate 
among the disciples of our Lord ? Nor 
should it be forgotten, that to Spain 
we owe the First Christian edition 
of the Old Testament in the original 
Hebrew, with the Chaldee paraphrase 
of the Pentateuch, and the rrrst mm- 
PRESSIONS of the Septuagint and New 
Testament in Greek. 1 may add, that 
in whatever light we view Mr. Borrow’s 
fitness for a Bible-delegate, his intimate 
knowledge of the Spanish people cannot 
be contested; and, guided by the 
scriptural maxim, that the tree is to be 
judged by its fruit, we must pronounce 
his expressed hatred of their religion 
self-refuted in its source by his 
testimony to their virtues. Of his 
Bible in Spain, it cannot, indeed, be 
predicated, as Fontenelle declared of 
the Jesuit Missionaries’ collection, 
“Les Lettres Edifiantes’—that “no 
publication had ever so well sustained 
its title,”’—a testimony confirmed by 
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general concurrence, in contradiction 
to Mr. Macaulay’s unjust depreciation 
of these records of the great order’s 
labours. (Essays, vol. i. article 
Machiavelli.) 

As for the advance in arts and 
literature here assumed, the delusive 
paralogism, ‘‘ post hoc, ergo ob hoc,” 
is with reckless confidence wielded ; 
for the intellectual movement had pre- 
ceded the Reformation, which, like the 
French Revolution, for some time at 
least, rather impeded than accelerated 
the progress of rational improvement ; 
and the impulse of civilization in every 
sense was far more extensively felt in 
France and Italy than in England, or 
any other seat of reform. The press 
was, of course, its quickening organ ; 
but, in England, during that whole 
century, not a single citable classic, 
scarcely the respectable impression of 
even an English volume, was produced ; 
and the records of bibliography will 
demonstrate, that the fruits of the 
press were considerably more numerous 
from Venice, Paris, and Lyons, only 
three catholic cities, than from the 
collective efforts of Protestant Europe. 
Mr. Hallam also expresses his surprise 
at finding that, even on theological 
subjects, the number of publications 
preponderated on the Catholic side. 
See Panzer’s Annales Typographici, 
1793—1803, eleven volumes 4to. with 
Fred. Ad. Ebert’s Allgemeines Biblio- 
graphisches Lexicon, Leipsic, 1821— 
1830, 2 vols. 4to. and Hallam’s Literary 
History of Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
centuries, vol. ii. p. 206. 

And, if we extend the comparison, 
as thus defied, to the other depart- 
ments of civilization, can a competition 
be for a moment sustained in paint- 
ing, statuary, architecture, or music? 
Some misgivings, indeed, escape M. 
D’Aubigné on this rivalry. ‘‘ Let 
Roman Catholicism,” he says (vol. 
iii. p. 239), ‘‘pride itself on being 
more favourable than Protestantism to 
the arts: be itso, Paganism was even 
more so.” He quickly recovers, how- 
ever, from this forced acknowledge- 
ment, and concludes, in respect to 
music, by asserting, “ that the impulse 
communicated to it at the period of 
the Reformation has more recently 

roduced those noble oratorios, which 
ve carried the art to its highest point 
of attainment.” The natural in- 
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ference from this bold assertion would 
be, that to Protestantism sacred music 
was most, if not exclusively, indebted ; 
while on the contrary, it was from 
the sphere of Catholicity that the 
alleged impulse proceeded, and there, 
too, has its subsequent influence been 
ever most felt; for, with the reserve of 
Handel, the family of Bach, and very 
few more, it would be difficult to dis- 
cover a name of first distinction in the 
opposite ranks. Gliick may have been 
born of Protestant parents; but he 
passed his whole professional life with 
Catholics, who, as I have heard some 
of his friends affirm, always considered 
him as of their body ; and every Italian 
composer, from Palestrina, the “ Musicz 
Princeps” of the sixteenth century, 
to Rossini of our own-day, was, as 
might be expected, a Catholic. And 
even of the Germans, the most eminent 
—Haydn, the matchless Haydn, as 
Dr. Burney (iv. 599) distinguishes 
him, Mozart, Weber, and Beethoven, 
all Catholics, are surely unsurpassed 
in emulation of merit. As the un- 
deniable result of relative celebrity in 
the arts, the Catholics, in this and 
other branches, will be found to out- 
number their opponents fourfold at 
least. And, for those hymns, of which, 
with their accompanying chaunt, the 
composition and effects are so lauded, 
whatever may have been their com- 
bined power, it will hardly be urged 
in comparative influence with the 
universal admiration and deep pathos 
of those of Rome, on which the great 
masters of harmony have, for centuries, 
exercised their talents. It was not 
from his native idiom that Goethe 
selected the hymn, which so sensitively 
affected poor Gretchen, (the familiar 
abbreviation of Margaret,) in the 
cathedral, when the Evil Spirit, 
«‘Bozer Geist,’ impressed on her 
mind her contrasted feelings, on hear- 
ing this pious effusion, ‘“‘the Dies 
Ire,” in her days of former innocence 
and actual guilt, (Faust, p. 225, ed. 
Tiibingen, 1825). The ‘‘ Stabat Mater” 
of Rossini excites at this moment the 
enthusiastic applause of the musical 
world; and the touching canticle has 
ever been a theme of predilection and 
achievement of renown to the most 
eminent professors of the art—to 
Palestrina, to Pergolesi, who, how- 
ever, lived not toterminate his work, 
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and to Haydn.* (See Burney’s History 
of Music, vol. i. p. 57, with Grétry’s 
‘* Essai sur la Musique,” edit. 1829, 
tome i. p.421.) I need not enumerate 
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those other monuments of religious 
sensation, so profoundly felt by Scott 
and Goethe, which enrich the Roman 
Missal, while, to the old German com- 





* The rhyming or assonant measure 
of these hymns greatly facilitates their 
chaunted recitation, and was first intro- 
duced by St. Ambrose. St. Hilary, St. 
Gregory the Great, Gregory VII. (Hil- 
debrand,) Innocent III. with several 
other pontiffs, are numbered in the list of 
their composers, among whom Thomas 


2 Vv. 
“‘ Sit laus plena, sit sonora, 
Sit jucunda, sit decora, 
Mentis jubilatio.”’ 
XII. 


*¢ Quod non capis, quod non vides, 
Animosa firmat fides ; 
Preeter rerum ordinem.”’ 


The “‘ Pange Lingua Gloriosi Corporis 
Mysterium,’’ not less vigorous in thought 
and expression, with the ‘‘ Adoro Te,” 
were also composed by the Angelic 
Doctor. St. Ambrose was the author of 
the ‘‘ Veni Creator,’’ sung at Pentecost, 
and of the ‘‘ Jesu! nostra Redemptio,”’ 
destined to commemorate the Ascension. 
The poet Prudentius, who died in 395, 
likewise wrote some of the more ancient 
hymns. (Butsee the ‘‘ Thesaurus Pontifi- 
calis’”’” of A. Rocca, Rome 1745, 2 vols. 


Aquinas must also be distinguished. By 
desire of Pope Urban IV. he wrote, in 
1262, the ‘* Lauda Sion Salvatorem,” in 
celebration of the feast of ‘‘ Corpus 
Christi,’? and some of the stanzas are of 
striking spirit. I may instance the fifth 
and twelfth, to which I annex what will 
be found a very inferior Greek version. 


, 


€. 

T1Anpns vpvos dfus 7 Eoro, 

‘Hous €orw ddadaypos, 

Tay ppévev xai mper@dns. 

B. 

"O y ov AapBavers, Spas Te, 

Tlioris rAdOpos exipore, 

Kai rap’ eippov mpayparov. 
folio.) Dante occasionally, and always in 
impressive reference, quotes these hymns. 
Thus, in his Purgatorio, we find, 

‘¢ TE LUCIS ANTE, si devotamente 
Glinsci di bocca con si dolci note, 
Che fece me a me uscir di mente.”’ 

Purgatorio, Cant. viii. v. 13. 
And, at the close of Canto IX. 

‘*T mi rivolsi attento al primo tuono ; 
Et Te Deum LAuUDAMUus, mi parea 
Udir in voce mista al dolce suono.” 


The continental, at least the French, gamut, ‘‘ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la,’? was 
derived, it is stated, by Guido Aretino, a Benedictine (or Camaldolian) monk, 
about the year 1020, from the hymn on the birth of St. John the Baptist, as 
follows, to which I, as before, adjoin a feeble Greek translation :— 


‘© Ur queant laxis 
Resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum 
Famuli tuorum, 
Sotve polluti 
Labii reatum, 

Sancte Joannes ! 


This musical scale has been thus ex- 
pressed. (Fabricii Bibliotheca Mediz et 
Infime Latinitatis, tom. ii.) 


‘¢ Cur adhibes tristi numeros cantumque 
labori? [xabores.” 
Ur relevet Miserum FAtum soxitosque 


corresponding to our C, D, E, F, B, A. 
The Italians, as they conceive, for 
euphony, have substituted the mono- 
syllable no for ur. (See Burney’s 
History of Music, vol. ii. p. 85. Ménage, 
*¢ Origines de la Langue Francaise, article 
Gamme,”’ &c.) : 

In France, several of these canticles 


bave been translated by Corneille, La 


‘Qs Suvvnowrra Kedadeiv Aryeios, 

’ 
Cavipar’ Epyav cov Oeparovres €aOXoi, 
Xeideos Adoat Oodepod piacpa, 


Oct Iwavyn. 


Fontaine, Racine, and La Harpe; and, in 
England, by Dryden, Southwell, and by 
Lord Roscommon, who has best succeeded, 
and that, perhaps, in one of the most 
difficult of corresponding transfusion, the 
‘* Dies Ire.’? The second line of this 
thrilling effort of devotion, ‘Solvet 
seclum in favilla,’’ is, I perceive, ex- 
changed in the Parisian Breviary for 
“Crucis expandens vexilla,”’ probably to 
avoid the anomalous pagan testimony of 
the Sybil. Vida’s Hymni, forming part 
of his works, are quite of a ‘different 
character ; and those of Santeuil, which 
enrich the French breviaries, though far 
more classical, are much less impressive 
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posers, we may concur with Burney 
(iv. p. 589), in applying the limes of 
Hudibras, though a little varied in 
purpose. 


*¢ As if their music were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended.”’ 


The relative character of the modern 
German and Italian music must, of 
course, be differently appreciated. 
Madame de Stiel, in her ‘‘ Germany,” 
chap. 37, thus discriminates these 
great, schools. ‘‘ La musique des 
Allemands est plus variée que celle des 
Italiens, et c’est en cela peut-étre 
qu’elle est moins bonne: l’esprit est 





than the homely outpourings of medieval 
fervour; ‘‘ tov Aady Tov Xpiorov 
edidake Tov Gedy OAR TH xapdia awweoca, 
kal ovmmyei ordépate Kal éxdorny 
evAoynoa Kai xnpvéa,.”” The hymns of 
the Jesuit Oudin, in the office of St. 
Francis Xavier (Divione, 1705,) are of the 
purest latinity. 

The influence on Napoleon of church 
bells and chaunt has been the frequent 
remark of his attendants and historians. 
‘** Le son des cloches,’’ says Bourrienne, 
tome iii. p. 222, ‘‘ produisit sur Bona- 
parte un effet que je n’ai jamais su 
m’expliquer : il l’entendait avec délices.. 
».+.il avait la voix émue quand ‘il me 
disait. Cela me rappéle les premiéres 
années que j’ai pass¢éesa Brienne. J’étais 
heureux alors!’”? Here the mighty con- 
queror sufficiently explains what to his 
old schoolfellow appeared of such arduous 
solution. It was, as with the humble 
Margaret, the recollection of his com- 
parative innocence; and, well may each 
aberrant from that happy state exclaim, 
**“Oodxis yap oxAovpevos kai Bapuvd- 
pevos aicbavona, tavTns rhs didaxns pe 
aredOciv ywookw,’’ Who can hear, 
unaffected, or without some similar re- 
trospective emotion, these simple in- 
vocations, such as the ‘‘ Adeste Fideles,’’ 
or Portuguese hymn, and the Pascal 
chaunt ‘O Filii, O Filie!’’ In Milton’s 
sublimity of expression we may repeat— 


** Of charming symphony they introduce 
-Their sacred song, and waken raptures high.” 


(It was, I believe, on Palestrina’s violin 
that the following antithetic distich was 
inscribed : 


§* Viva fui in sylvis; sum dura occisa securi ; 
Dum yixi, tacui ; mortua dulce sono,’’) 


Church Music.—Lucas Cranach. 
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condamné a la variété ; c’est sa misére 
qui en est la cause; mais les arts, 
comme le sentiment, ont une admirable 
monotonie, celle dont on voudrait faire 
un moment éternal.” This is true in 
fact, and beautiful in diction. 

With still less restrained hardihood 
of assertion, Lucas Cranach, a Ger- 
man painter, a friend and follower of 
Luther, is called, at page 242 of the 
third volume, “the great master of 
the age.”” It would not be easy to 
evince greater contempt, I must say, 
for the taste,or information of his 
readers than these words betray, and 
thus confidently to elevate in supre- 
macy of position, an almost unknown 
artist, in presence of the glories of the 
profession, and of that age which 
generated Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, 
Titian, the omniscient da Vinci, Sebas- 
tian del Piombo, Giulio Romano, 
Bastiniano, Correggio, Cellini, Holbein, 
with so many more, the contempora- 
ries of M. D’Aubigné’s obscure and 
most ill-chosen champion. And if, in 
the comprehensive latitude of the 
eulogist’s language, we stretch our 
comparative view to the succeeding 
years of that century, what a refulgent 
mass of Catholic renown signalizes, 
by birth or achievement, its further 
course, from Paul Veronese to Claude 
Lorrain, born in 1600, and its last 
offspring! Until lately the name of 
Cranach would be vainly- sought, for 
in our dictionaries ; nor was it other- 
wise in France, as I learned from the 
curators of the Louvre, where some of 
his works are now, however, to be 
seen. The most admired is “ St. 
John in the Wilderness,” in which 
Melancthon figures as the Saint; but 
another, Hercules and Omphale, re- 
presents John Frederick, the reformed 
Elector of Saxony, encircled by his 
mistresses, although the recognised 
head of Protestantism, and declared 
chief of its confederation, the league 
of Smalkalde. But, in every sense, 
Cranach was of subordinate instead of 
primary talent; “‘son dessein étant 
mesquin, et d’un caractére appauvri.” 
(See Huber’s Catalogue du Cabinet de 
M. Brindes, Leipzig, 1793, 8vo.) It 
was thus that Pope blazoned the fame 
of poor Jervas, now only known by 
his translation of Don Quixote, but 
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whom the poet would make the as- 
sociate of his own immortality. 
*¢ Smit with the love of sister-arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with 
flame.”’ Epistle to Jervas.* 
To the flood of light poured from the 
bosom of catholicity on this challenged 
field of contest, what character of com- 
mensurate splendour, we may ask, 
does the adverse side produce, in any 
degree like a fitting competition ? Eng- 
land offers no transcendent name; and 
in the sister walk, in architecture, 
Inigo Jones, the undisputed chief, 
adhered to the ancient faith, while, 
from the whole compass of Protestant- 
ism, one great master, Albert Durer, 
truly great, yet single and solitary, 
issues of equivalent eminence. Vesari 
appears unacquainted even with the 





* T have not found it observed, though 
obvious on comparison, that the exordial 
invocation of Pope’s Messiah, 


seeeeeeeee €OThou my voice inspire!” 
Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire, 
is borrowed almost literally from the 
prayer introductory to the first daily 
Gospel in the Roman Missal. ‘‘ Munda 
cor meum et labia mea, omnipotens Deus, 
qui labia Isai prophete calculo mundasti 
ignito.’’ These words were, of course, 
familiar to Pope, born in the bosom, and 
educated bya clergyman, of the Roman 
Catholic communion, whose mass he must 
most frequently have served when the rite 
could only be celebrated in domestic 
privacy ; but he merely refers to Isaiah, 
chap. vii. &c. and to Virgil’s fourth 
Eclogue, or Pollio. Dr. Johnson, in his 
version of the Messiah, does not advert to 
this most probable source of Pope’s 
thought, and in all likelihood was unaware 
of it, as Warburton equally was, and 
Warton. I cannot say whether the sub- 
sequent editors were. 

If we are to believe Pope, as recorded 
by Walpole in his Anecdotes of Painting, 
the above named Jervas (or Jarvis) was 
little acquainted with the language of his 
author, when he undertook the translation 
of Don Quixote; nor was Smollet, it 
seems, more conversant with the S “" 
when he engaged in the same ws. 3 
the Gent. Mag. for October, 1842, a. 
378, first column, Samuel Cooper, the 

ainter, is inadvertently called the father- 
n-law of the poet’s father, instead of his 
brother-in-law, as he is more correctly 
= afterwards, from Walpole’s Anec- 
otes. 


existence of Cranach, but devotes many 
a page of his attractive volumes (Flo- 
rence, Giunti, 1568) to the eulogy of 
Durer, whose genius, inferior per- 
haps to none in native endowment, 
solely wanted that refinement of taste, 
or ultimate finish, which the contem- 
plation and rivalship of excellence, 
then and now chiefly presented in 
Italy, could alone impart, to rank 
amongst the foremost of his profession, 
M. D’Aubigné, however, most un- 
authorizedly (vol. iii. p. 243) assigns 
his master-pieces to the period which 
followed, in order to make them the 
inspirations of, his conversion; for 
the best of them, the “ Crucifixion,” 
which now adorns the imperial gallery 
of Vienna, bears the distinct date of 
1511. His ‘‘ Execution of the Mar- 
tyrs ”’ is marked 1508 ; and his ‘‘Adam 
and Eve,” with the ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Magi,” equally anteceded the Refor- 
mation. This event he survived only 
a few years, during which he certainly 
produced nothing superior in achieve- 
ment to these, his acknowledged mas- 
terpieces. As an engraver his merit 
was equally great, and, from the wider 
dissemination of his productions, 
much more diffusively known. See 
Gent. Mag. for July 1839, p. 34, and 
August p. 118, with Mr. Jackson’s 
«History of Wood Engraving.” (1839.) 

“The church of Rome,”’ wrote Sir 
David Wilkie (Life by A. Cunning- 
ham, vol. i.) from Italy in 1827, ‘‘ has 
ever been the nurse of arts, but paint- 
ing has been its favourite child. The 
art of painting seems made for the 
service of Christianity—would that the 
Catholics were not the only sect that 
had seen its advantages.”” Mr. West- 
macott in his Lectures is not less 
emphatic, while far more extensive in 
the assertion of Catholic patronage, 
embracing as it did the whole circle of 
the Fine Arts. 

The contrasted effects on man’s de- 
votion, from the presence or absence 
of the objects of art in temples of 
worship, and the advantage in this 
respect of Catholic practice, are forcibly 
pourtrayed in  Schiller’s ‘‘ Maria 
Stuart,” by Mortimer, nephew to the 
royal captive’s keeper, Sir Amyas 
Paulet, (‘‘Amias Paulet, Ritter- 
Hitter der Maria; and Mortimer sein 
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Neffe ; Erster Aufzug, Sechster Auf- 
tritt.’”) 


“Ich hatte nie der Kiinste Machte gefiihlt, 
Es hasst die Kirche, die mich auferzog, 
Der sinne Reiz, Kein Abbild duldet sie, 
Allein das Kirperlose Wort verehrend, 
Wie wurde mir, als ich ins Innre nun 
Der Kirchen trat, und die Musik der Himmel 
Herunterstieg, und der Gestalten Fiille 
Verschwenderisch aus Wand und Decke quoll, 
Das Herrlichste und Hichste, gegenwartig, 
Vor den entziickten Sinnen sich bewegte, 
Als ich sie selbst nun sah, die Gidttlichen, 
Den Gruss des Engels, die Geburt des Herrn, 
Die helge Mutter die herabgestiegne 
Dreyfaltigkeit, die leuchtende Verklarung.” 
Theater von Schiller, Vierter Band. 
Tubingen, 1807, p. 27. 


Thus far, as relates to the Fine Arts, 
our polemic’s pretensions, whether in 
assertion or insinuation, will appear, 
I trust, neither unsuccessfully nor un- 
fairly encountered; although the re- 
futation , for its necessary effect, has 
been more lengthened than I would 
have desired. And the same necessity 
will apply as we proceed to consider 
his other assumptions, for, as a great 
French writer remarks, ‘‘ Une ligne 
peut contenir des erreurs, qu’il faut 
des volumes pour refuter.”” My au- 
thorities shall be, as they have studious- 
ly been, of M. D’Aubigné’s own creed, 
or favour, on any contestable point. 

Yours, &c. J.R. 
(To be continued.) 

Mr. Ursan, Th——ll, 2nd May. 

I NOW beg to send you the con- 
tinuation of my account of the family 
of Bover, which I commenced in your 
number for April.* 

I omitted there, I find, to give the 
name of Captain Bover’s wife, and I 
therefore take this opportunity of sup- 
plying the omission. Mrs. Bover was 
the only daughter of George Malbon, 
esq. descendant of the Malbonst of 
Bradeley, in the county of Chester. 
She died Jan. 2, 1794, having survived 
her husband somewhat more than 
eleven years. By her Captain Bover 
had issue, as I have before stated, no 
less, I believe, than eighteen children, 








* See p. 371 of the preceding volume. 

+ Bradeley Hall, with its demesne, was 
for many centuries the property and re- 
sidence of this family, and was granted by 
Joanna, daughter and co-heiress of Wil- 
liam Malbank, Baron of Nantwich, to her 
kinsman William Malbon. 
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but several of that number died in 
early life. Those who survived to 
more advanced years were as follow: 

1. George, of whom, being the last 
surviving male descendant of the fa- 
mily, I will speak hereafter. 

2. John, who was brought up to 
the naval profession, and after serving 
the accustomed period as a midship- 
man, was appointed, by Vice-Adm. Sir 
Peter Parker, then Commander-in- 
Chief of the Fleet at Jamaica, Second 
Lieut. of H.M.S. the Lion. This 
promotion took place on the 9th of 
March, 1780; and, after remaining 
about three years in the Lion, Lieu- 
tenant Bover was transferred to 
H.M.S. the Canada. He did not, 
however, remain long in that ship, 
for, in 1784, we find him holding the 
commission of Lieutenant in H.M.S. 
Centurion, of 50 guns, of which also 
he was Lieutenant at Arms. Whilst 
filling this honourable position he was 
unfortunately seized with illness, and 
before many weeks had elapsed fell a 
victim to the climate of the West 
Indies, in the prime of life, and de- 
votedly attached to his profession, in 
which, had his life been spared, there 
is every reason to believe he would 
have considerably distinguished him- 
self. In one of his letters to a friend 
in England during his station at Ja- 
maica, he writes in these spirited 
terms: ‘‘On board the Lion. We have 
had a tolerable successful cruize, but 
it seems very strange to hear in every 
other quarter of some brave naval ac- 
tion, whilst we hitherto, except during 
the alarm from the Comte D’Estang, 
have cruized in perfect safety, and in- 
sulted the enemy even at the mouth 
of their own harbour. I must con- 
fess,”’ he adds, “it is highly unsatis- 
factory to be so totally excluded from 
the opportunity of gaining credit in 
one’s profession.” 

3. Henry, who was also brought 
up to the naval profession, and served 
for some time on board H.M.S. Sand- 
wich, but was, alas! cut off in the 
vigour of youth even at a still earlier 
period in his career than his brother 
John. He died at sea whilst serving 
as a midshipman, but 1 am not aware 
to what ship he was then attached. 

4. William, who by his own choice 
adopted the profession of arms, and 
entered the service at an early age as 
an Ensign in the 5th Foot. He soon 
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afterwards exchanged into the 41st, 
which latter corps he joined at Hilsea 
Barracks in 1787. He served for 
some time with this regiment in Ire- 
land, and on the 28th February, 1790, 
was promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant. The 41st Foot stood at this 
period, I should say, as high in mi- 
litary estimation as any regiment in 
the British army. It was then com- 
manded by Major-General Stirling, 
and under the Lieut.-Colonelcy of Sir 
Charles Gordon; and the great hero 
of the age, the Duke of Wellington, 
was serving in it—a youthful subal- 
tern—having joined the regiment in 
the same year as Lieut. Bover. In 
1793 the 41st was ordered out to the 
West Indies, and Lieut. Bover accord- 
ingly sailed with his regiment in the 
latter part of that year from Cork. He 
had no sooner, however, arrived at his 
destination than he began to exhibit 
evident symptoms of decline from the 
effects of the climate, and before the 
end of the year following the grave had 
closed on another member of this fa- 
mily, whose professional career pro- 
mised in after years to have shed a 
lustre on his name. He died univer- 
sally respected and beloved both by 
the officers and men of the regiment, 
and having deservedly gained a cha- 
racter by his honorable and upright 
conduct, which long survived in the 
recollection of his companions in arms. 

5. Peter, who was born 5th Oc- 
tober, 1772, and, adopting his father’s 
profession, entered the navy in 1789, 
as a volunteer on board H.M.S. Per- 
seus. In the course of the same year 
he was removed to the Queen, and in 
1788 we find him serving on board 
H.M.S. Crown, a 64-gun ship, then 
bearing the broad pennant of the Ho- 
nourable Commodore, afterwards Ad- 
miral Cornwallis. Here young Bover 
contracted an intimacy and friendship 
with the late Sir Christopher Cole, 
K.C.B. (who was an officer in the 
same ship), which continued to exist 
with unabated fervour during their re- 
spective lives. To the gallant Admiral 
Cornwallis he was much indebted on 
several occasions for his advancement 
in the service, and for a kindness of 
feeling and a warmth of interest in his 
behalf, which was evinced at all times 
towards him in no ordinary degree, 
He had also the good fortune to be- 
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come the favoured protegé of Admiral 
Affleck, who, in one of his letters to 
the family, after speaking of his con- 
duct in the service, adds: ‘‘ A Bover 
will always find friends in the navy; 
it is a name which will ever be dear 
to the service.” Our hero was ap- 
pointed a Lieutenant of H.M.S. Mi- 
nerva 20th Sept. 1793, and was sub- 
sequently for some time in the Ex- 
cellent, and the Cesar. In the year 
1796 he was appointed First Lieu- 
tenant of H.M.S. London, of 98 guns, 
bearing the flag of Admiral Sir John 
Colpoys, G.C.B.; and his brave and 
intrepid conduct as an officer of that 
ship, on the occasion of the Mutiny at 
the Nore in the following year, is 
matter of historical record. The mu- 
tineers, it will be remembered, had de- 
termined upon holding a convention 
of delegates on board the London, 
which the admiral as determinedly 
opposed ; and the former, finding that 
they were resisted, fired upon the ship, 
and wounded a marine officer. Lieut. 
Bover seeing this gave orders to the 
marines to fire upon the delegates, 
which they did, and five of the party 
were killed. The seansen of the Lon- 
don, in consequence of the death of 
the delegates by the firing of the ma- 
rines, then seized Lieutenant Bover, 
and were proceeding to suspend him 
from the yard-arm for the orders he 
had given, but through the interces- 
sion of several of the crew, by whom 
he was greatly beloved, and in con- 
sequence of Admiral Colpoys assuring 
them that he had acted strictly in 
compliance with the orders received 
from the Admiralty, they consented to 
spare his life, and contented them- 
selves by making him and the other 
officers close prisoners to their cabins. 
Lieut. Bover’s letters about this period 
are of so interesting a nature, that I 
avail myself of the opportunity I hap- 
pen to have afforded me of making a 
few extracts from them. In his first 
communication after the outbreak, 
dated “‘ Gosport, May 11, 1797,” he 
writes thus : 


‘* My Dear ——, I have been in a most 
critical situation, but all is again well; I 
was, fortunately, much beloved by several 
of the ship’s company, and that alone has 
saved me ; their respect for me has in- 
creased much since the business.” 


In a subsequent letter dated on 
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board the London, May 14th, 1797, he 
writes as follows : 


“*My Dear , I would attempt to 
give you a particular account of this un- 
happy business were it not from the ap- 
pearance of things it is most likely I 
shall have an opportunity of doing so by 
word of mouth in a short time, at any 
rate as soon as these negotiations shall 
have put a finale tothe war. Unfortunate 
as it may have been, it has bettered my 
prospect of promotion very considerably, 
from the circumstance of my having been 
placed in a distinguished situation by the 
Admiral and Captain at the time when it 
was first determined to endeavour to com- 
pel the mutineers to subordination. I 
was fortunate enough to give the Admiral 
so much satisfaction by my behaviour 
then, that he has declared his intention 
of making a point of my being promoted. 
The delegates have finally determined not 
to receive any of the officers that have been 
turned on shore from the ships, and 
insist that no two of them shall ever be 
appointed to the same ship. You see ‘it 
is an ill wind that blows nobody good,’ 
and I am peculiarly lucky in not only 
remaining in the ship, but likewise en- 
joying the most thorough confidence of 
the ship’s company, who, I am happy to 
tell you, are, in common with the rest of 
the fleet, most excessively enraged at the 
idea of any republican agents stirring 
them up to sedition, and are unalterably 
resolved not to meddle with anything but 
what they have already asked, and which 
immediately concerns themselves only.” 


I cannot forbear presenting your 
readers with another of Lieutenant 
Bover’s letters about the same period, 
which manifests in the strongest man- 
ner his nobleness of character and dis- 
position. The letter I allude to is 
dated on board the London, June, 
1797, and is as follows: 


‘¢ My Dear » I believe our com- 
mander in chief has been completely 
renversé by the unhappy disturbances 
amongst the seamen, for, though there 
have been vessels going in every day, and 
we have had constant communication 
between Plymouth and Falmouth, he has 
not once made thesignal for an opportunity 
of sending in letters. I write this merely 
by chance, not knowing whether I shall 
not myself carry it into port; not that it 
is of much consequence, as the contents 
of it must necessarily be confined to the 
assurance of all being well on board the 
ships of this fleet. fancy there is no 
reason now but the courts martial on the 
mutineers of the Nore for keeping us out, 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XX, 
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which I think is a very sufficient one. A 
delegate on board the Royal George pro- 
posed a few days ago to petition the King 
for a general pardon of the North Sea 
rebels ; but, on his attempting to gain a 
party in the ship, he was hissed wherever 
he went, and the other delegates told him 
if he brought any petition of the kind to 
them, that they would beat his brains out. 
We yesterday heard that several of the 
lieutenants of the ships of the Nore had 
been made commanders, and two of the 
mids. of this ship made lieutenants, on 
account of their conduct in the mutiny. 
I thought I could venture to promise one 
of the men belonging to this ship a situa- 
tion as mate of a West Indiaman out of 
Liverpool ; he was principally instrumental 
in saving my life when I had fifty pistols 
levelled at my head, and the yard rope 
round myneck, and by his manly eloquence 
procured a pardon from the delegates for 
the Admiral and Captain when every one 
conceived it impossible that they could be 
saved. He isan excellent seaman, and 
understands navigation, and I will, some 
of these days, shew you some letters of his 
in my behalf that would do honour to the 
most virtuous philanthropist. I wish 
very much to accomplish this business, as 
I cannot sit easy under such a load of 
gratitude. You shall see him whenever 
we have a peace, and I have told him 
whether I am at W n or not that 
you will be able to succeed in executing 
the plan. You will be very much pleased 
I think when you see him, for in my idea, 
which, perhaps, may be partial, there 
never was such expressive integrity painted 
in a man’s countenance.”’ 


In consequence of Lieut. Bover’s 
gallant behaviour on the occasion of 
the mutiny he was shortly after gazetted 
Post-Captain, and was appointed to 
the command of the Hecla, with which 
ship he was in the engagement off 
Camperdown under Admiral Duncan. 
The following letter from him shortly 
prior to that event cannot fail, I think, 
to interest your readers. It is dated 
on board the Hecla, Texel, 31st August, 

‘* My Dear , Little did I expect 
when you left me that the next time I 
wrote to you would be from Texel, either 
as a conqueror or a prisoner ; but, how- 
ever, in spite of a continued dishearten- 
ing series of tempestuous weather, and an 
obstinate and formidable opposition to the 
landing, here we are, complete masters of 
all the forts and anchorage, with six sail 
of the line, four frigates, and five India- 
men. The fleet, — was ready for sea, 
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under Adml, Storey, consisting of eight 
sail of the line and four frigates, are moved 
higher up among the shoals, but it is next 
to impossible, if not quite so, for them to 
escape. Adml. Mitchell followed them 
up yesterday with nine sail of the line 
and several frigates, and went as high as 
the wind and tide would allow, which was 
within about four miles of them. He 
then sent a frigate to summon them to 
surrender, and there is no doubt but that 
they will be in our possession this day 
either by capitulation or battle. The 
weather has been most uncommonly bad 
ever since we left England, and for eight 
days never allowed us to venture near the 
coast. On the ninth a deceitful gleam of 
sunshine brought us to an anchor off 
Camperdown, but a sudden and violent 
gale of wind compelled us to put imme- 
diately to sea with the loss of a great 
many anchors, &c. At that time they so 
little expected us in this part that there 
would have been no opposition ; but our 
being driven off the coast gave them time 
to collect about five thousand troops, 
amongst which were two battalions of 
riflemen. On Monday last we again 
anchored close to the shore within musket 
shot. ‘The whole coast here is a range of 
sand hills, low, and particularly calculated 
for the deadly operations of these rifle- 
men, whom we observed stationing them - 
selves singly in the most advantageous 
situations. On Tuesday morning at four 
o’clock the flat boats advanced to the 
inner line of gun-boats and bombs, when 
the general fire was opened with a tre- 
mendous cannonade along the beach, 
which was soon well cleared, and the 
boats moved forward with three cheers in 
the highest order, and almost at the same 
moment seven thousand men were landed, 
the Admiral the first man on shore, and 
after him the General. You will have 
seen by the Gazette that the southern di- 
vision, under Sir Jas. Pulteney, was im- 
mediately engaged, and continued in 
action several hours on very disad- 
vantageous terms ; but our troops behaved 
most incomparably. The strength of the 
enemy had, however, been underrated, 
and about half past ten our people were 
obliged to fall back, and many of our 
wounded fell into the hands of the Pa- 
triots, who cut their throats and murdered 
them as fast as they came up with them. 
The tide was soon turned by the arrival of 
a reinforcement, and the enemy was 
again driven in on all sides. A body of 
about a thousand cavalry made a despe- 
rate charge on the Queen’s and another 
regiment, but they were received on the 
bayonet in capital style, and repulsed with 
great logs. The action continued till Jate 
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in the afternoon, when the enemy re- 
treated to their fortified camp at Alk- 
maar, having, by estimation, about two 
thousand men killed and wounded, a 
great many lying dead on the field of 
battle. The weather again turned against 
us, and before Tuesday noon the wind and 
sea had increased so much that there was 
hardly communication with the shore. 
Several boats, and many, both soldiers 
and sailors, were drowned. Before night 
the communication was entirely cut off, 
and the whole of the troops, with about 
six hundred sailors, lay on the sand-hills, 
without any sort of camp equipage, where 
they have been ever since, as the weather 
has rendered it impossible to land any- 
thing. Most of the transports have now 
got in here, and they will soon have all 
the comforts which a soldier ever has in a 
late campaign. 

‘¢ September Ist. I am very happy that, 
in making this addition, I can give you 
the satisfaction of hearing that the whole 
Dutch fleet has surrendered. When Adm. 
Mitchell hoisted the Orange flag, in con- 
junction with the British, the Dutch sea- 
men declared they would not fire a shot 
at it, so that the officers were obliged to 
give up. It consists of eight sail of the 
line, three frigates, and a sloop of war, 
but we shall get no prize money I suppose, 
as they are all taken possession of in trust 
for the Prince of Orange. We are in 
daily expectation of a body of sixteen 
thousand Russians. Everything is going 
on as well as it is possible. The Patriots 
are retreating from Alkmaar, and on 
Tuesday our army begins to advance. The 
weather still continues tremendously bad, 
and I am much afraid there will be some 
loss amongst the ships outside that have 
not been able to get in. Many have been 
on shore through the fault of pilots, 
amongst the rest H. M. S. Hecla, but 
she has not received any damage.” 


Subsequently to this, Captain (Peter) 
Bover commanded the Blenheim and 
the Magnificent, to the former of 
which he was appointed through the 
interest of Lord St. Vincent, who, in 
one of his letters, writes to him as 
follows : 


‘* Dear Bover,—I have named you 
twice to the Admiralty, and once to an 
Admiral whose Captain was likely to go 
on shore, and I write in the strongest 
terms by this post to Sir Charles Cotton.* 

‘* Very sincerely yours, 
Sr. VINCENT.”’ 





* Sir Charles Cotton was Commander- 
in-Chief of the Channel Fleet. 
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The career of this gallant officer, 
however, like that of so many of his 
brothers, although giving indeed bright 
promise as to the future, was destined 
to be but short-lived. He sailed for 
the West Indies in the latter part of 
the year 1802, and had no sooner 
arrived in port there, than he was 
seized by an illness brought on by the 
climate, which terminated fatally with- 
in a very short time. 

Captain Bover married, in 1800, 
Miss Cole, sister of his quondam 
associate and friend, Sir Christopher 
Cole, and of Dr. Cole, Rector of Exeter 
College, and Vice Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, but by this lady 
he left no surviving issue. 

Of this gentleman’s character in the 
domestic relations of life as a son and 
a brother, I cannot speak in terms 
sufficiently commendatory. 

He displayed at all times a generous 
warmth of affection towards his family, 
which reflects the utmost credit on his 
memory. Although possessing an in- 
come, which, I should say, was barely 
adequate to his wants, on several 
occasions, when he had prize money 
to receive, it was with the greatest 
reluctance that he consented to apply 
it for his own advancement, liberally 
offering to share it with the other 
members of his family. In his public 
capacity as a member of the British 
Navy, he enjoyed the reputation of 
being a brave and enterprizing sailor, 
and the gallant qualities which he ex- 
hibited in the service gave indeed fair 
prospect that a carcer thus nobly be- 
gun would in its progress have been 
attended with lasting and honourable 
distinction to himself, and with benefit 
to the country under whose banner he 
served. His conduct on all occasions 
furnished unquestionable proof of 
consummate skill and ability in his 
profession ; and, had he survived, op- 
portunity alone would, I think, have 
been wanting, to have gained for him 
a high position amongst the naval 
heroes of Great Britain. 

Captain (John) Bover’s daughters 
were as follows :—1. Maria, who died 
unmarried, and was buried in Grappen- 
hall Church, Cheshire. This lady was 
esteemed quite one of the beauties of 
the age, and her portrait was painted 
by Hoppner, and engraved by Watson. 
Her graceful deportment and elegance 
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of manners, combined with a sparkling 
flow of wit and spirits, ensured for 
her the admiration of all, and, although 
we find that she passed through life 
in a state of spinsterhood, I much 
question whether it was from lack of 
opportunity that she did so. Miss B. 
with her sisters, was received into the 
first circle of society in the county of 
Chester, and was a constant visitor 
also at the houses of the leading 
gentry in the adjoining counties. The 
three sisters might indeed I think have 
proved, if not successful rivals, at 
least fair competitors for the palm of 
beauty and attraction with the lovely 
and accomplished Misses Gunning, 
whom fame has so highly immortalized. 
2. Sophia, married in 1784 to Edward 
Dicconson, esq. of Wrightington Hall, 
Lancashire, but died without issue ; 
and 3rd, Anne,* married to the Rev. 
Edward Hinchliffe, M.A., Rector of 
Barthomley, co. Chester, (now dead), 
son of Dr. John Hinchcliffe Bishop of 
Pcterborough,ft and has had issue, 
1. Edward, in holy orders, now Rector 
of Barthomley, and a magistrate for 
Cheshire. 2. John, in the Royal 
Navy, dead. 3. Henry Walter, a 
Lieutenant in the Royal Artillery, 
dead. 4. William, now resident at 
Stockton Lodge; and 5. Robert-Bover ; 
and four daughters, 1. Fanny Christi- 
ana; 2. Elizabeth Sophia, married to 
the Rev. Edward Henry Owen, Rector 
of Cound, co. Salop, younger son of 
the late William Owen, esq. M.P. of 
Woodhouse, in that county, and has 
issue ; 3. Mary, married to the Rev, 
H. M. Cockshott; and 4. Emma, 
unmarried. 

I now come to speak of the last 
surviving male representative of this 
family, George Bover, esq. who was 
born in the year 1764, and received 
his education at the Grammar School 
of Warrington. Owing to an un- 
fortunate weakness in one of his limbs, 
he was necessarily compelled to adopt 
a profession where less active service 
would be required, than in those in 





* This lady is the only surviving child 
of the late Captain John Bover, and 
resides at Worleston Cottage near Nant- 
wich, Cheshire. 

+ By Elizabeth his wife, daughter of 
John Crewe, esq. of Crewe, and sister of 
John Lord Crewe, 
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which his brothers had embarked. He 
was articled in 1780 to a highly respect- 
able firm in Warrington, with whom 
he remained until nearly the close of 
his clerkship. From thence he re- 
paired to London, and completed his 
studies in the chambers of Mr. Manley, 
an eminent practitioner in the Temple. 
He continued with this gentleman a 
few months after his admission, and 
then returned to Warrington, where, 
after a short time, he entered into 
partnership with Messrs. Nicholson* 
of that town. With these gentlemen 
he enjoyed for many years a consider- 
able practice, and established a highly 
respectable connection in Warrington 
and its neighbourhood. Through the 
interest of his sister Maria, he was a 
few years after his return into the 
country introduced to the notice of 
the late Lord Maynard, who appointed 
him receiver and auditor of his estates, 
and in this capacity, and in the more 
confidential relation of a private friend 
and adviser, he acquitted himself so 
greatly to the satisfaction of that 
noble lord, and so won his esteem and 
regard, that by his will he bequeathed 
to him the very handsome legacy of 
£20,000, with a life interest in the 
Manor of Walthamstow, including 
Shern Hall, in Essex, and appointed 
him one of his executors. With these 
ample means at his disposal, Mr. 
Bover naturally felt inclined to free 
himself from the engagements of 
business, and shortly after the death 
of Lord Maynard, which took place in 
1824, he began to withdraw himself 
from the active duties of the profession, 
of which he had been during a long 
series of years so honourable and up- 
right a member. He resided after- 
wards to the time of his death, as he 
had done for some time previously, at 
Stockton Lodge, about two miles 
distant from Warrington, and there 
dispensed to a large circle of friends 
the gladdening and welcome cheer of 
hospitality. 

He was in fine the beaw ideal of an 
old English gentleman, and gifted as 





* The firm was then, ‘ Nicholson, 
Bover, and Nicholson,’’ but subsequently, 
on the death of the elder Mr. Nicholson, 
= B. became the senior partner in the 
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he was with an enlightened and cheer- 
ful mind, combined with a pleasing 
vivacity of manners and conversation, 
his society proved at all times both 
amusing and instructive. Your Cor- 
respondent has had the pleasure, in- 
deed he would say the privilege, of 
spending many very pleasant hours 
under his roof, and it gives him no 
slight gratification, Mr. Urban, I can 
assure you, to have this opportunity 
of recording his humble tribute of 
esteem and respect for the memory of 
one, to whom he was indebted for 
many acts of kindness in his youth. 
Mr. Bover was a Deputy Lieutenant 
of the co. Palatine of Lancaster, and 
died at his residence, Stockton Lodge, 
15th July, 1839. Thanking you for 
the space you have allowed me to 
devote to this subject in your time- 
honoured journal, 
I am, Yours, &c. 


J. N. 





Mr. Ursan. May 16. 

THE Castle of Berkhampstead is so 
famous in English history, as having 
been the residence of the Black Prince 
after his return from Bordeaux, that 
an account of its actual condition at 
this time will not be without interest 
to your readers. 

This castle stands in the parish of 
Berkhampstead, at the foot of a mo- 
derate hill which occupies its northern 
and eastern sides, and the ground 
upon its other sides is flat, naturally 
marshy, and capable of being flooded 
without much difficulty. 

The castle is composed of a central 
or inner bailey, an inner fosse, a 
middle bailey, an outer fosse, and a 
third or outer bailey, of small extent, 
and partially provided with a fosse. 
There is also a mound attached to the 
inner bailey, and a sort of ravelin in 
advance of the fosse on the north 
side. 

The inner bailey is an irregular oval 
court of considerable size, surrounded 
by a wall, and containing the remains 
of various buildings. The wall is of 
flint rubble, of moderate thickness. 
The battlements and upper part are 
everywhere destroyed, and the wall 
itself has been breached, and the ruins 
removed, in many places. It is also 
in other parts partially undermined. 
There are indications of a gate at the 
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southern end, and of a hall or other 
large building towards the north-east 
corner. On the western side is part 
of a half-round mural tower connected 
with some other buildings. 

At the north end of this bailey, a 
part is removed to make room fora 
lofty mound of earth which rises out 
of the inner fosse. The summit of 
this mound shews the foundations of 
a circular wall, which is connected 
with the inner bailey by a cross wall 
or curtain which appears to have ex- 
tended down the side of the mound 
and across the fosse, and to have 
formed the only communication be- 
tween the mound and the rest of the 
castle. 

The inner fosse is a very deep and 
broad ditch, completely encircling the 
mound and inner bailey, and spread- 
ing out towards the south and south- 
east into a considerable pool. The 
whole of this fosse is wet. 

The middle bailey consists of a steep 
and lofty bank of earth, which forms 
the division between the inner and 
the middle fosse, and encircles the 
whole. This bank is very narrow at 
the top, and does not appear to have 
been crowned with a wall, except at 
one or two very limited portions, where 
are traces of masonry. Its figure is 
irregular, and it is highest on the 
north-eastern side, where the natural 
defences of the place are least strong. 
On the southern side of this bank are 
the remains of a gateway. It is also 
at present cut through a little east of 
the gateway for the passage of water, 
and a little west of the same to form 
the modern entrance. It is probable 
that the former opening was anciently 
defended by a wall and dam witha 
sluice, but that the latter is wholly 
modern. 

The middie fosse, which surrounds 
this bailey, is, like the inner one, wet, 
being fed by the waters of the adjacent 
stream. This fosse also encircles the 
whole place, and it is the most exterior 
of the works that does so. Italso is 
deepest towards the north-east. On 
the south-eastern side it expands into 
an extensive marsh, now however cur- 
tailed by the embankment of the Lon- 
don and Birmingham railway. These 
works complete the defences of the 
place upon the southern and south- 
western sides, The higher ground 
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that is opposed to the remainder de- 
manded an additional line of defence, 
and this is given by the ravelin and 
the outer bailey and fosse. 

The ground begins to rise towards 
the north-west, and here is placed the 
ravelin. This is a triangular platform 
of earth, slightly raised, placed on the 
outside of the fosse, and having a 
small fosse of itsown. It bears no 
traces of masonry. 

North of this commences the outer 
bailey. This is a lofty bank of earth, 
forming the segment of a circle, and 
thus defending the place on the north- 
eastern side. Its rear forms the out- 
side or counterscarp of the middle 
fosse; its top is of no great breadth, 
level, and bearing no traces of either 
wall, parapet, or banquette. At its 
western end it terminates in a con- 
siderable mound or bastion of earth ; 
at its other, or southern end, it ter- 
minates also abruptly, being cut off 
by a part of the middle fosse. It is 
also cut across near its middle, and 
thus divided into two independent 
parts, whilst its fosse is fed with 
water from the rear. Along the front 
of this bank project seven large bas- 
tions of earth, commanding the inter- 
mediate curtains and the approaches, 
after the manner of a modern forti- 
fication. 

The bailey is defended by an outer 
Fosse, also for the most part wet. The 
ground exterior to this fosse rises ra- 
pidly, so as to give considerable fa- 
cilities to those who should attack 
the castle on this side. 

The castle, as it at present stands, 
is undoubtedly Edwardian, and pos- 
sibly erected by the Black Prince or 
his father. The general plan, the 
moderate thickness of its walls, and 
the skill shewn in the disposition of 
its fortifications, may be considered 
as conclusive arguments upon this 
point. The mound may be of Nor- 
man date; if so, the additional works 
have been most skilfully disposed, so 
as to derive the greatest benefit from 
its presence, by causing it to occupy 
the weakest side. There is however 
no reason stronger than general ana- 
logy for regarding this mound as 
Norman. 

The works of the outer bailey are 
very curious, and closely resemble 
those of the fortifications in use be- 
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fore the days of Vauban and Cohorn. 
They are however probably original. 
Tt is singular that the middle and 
outer bailey should be without either 
walls or parapets, since, in the event 
of their being taken, they would en- 
able the enemy seriously to annoy 
the castle. It is to be desired that a 
careful survey were made of this cas- 
tle, the works of which would pro- 
bably throw much light upon the 
ancient system of fortification. 


Mr. URBAN, Bath, May 11. 

THAT thereis much of needless com- 
plexity, and a useless effort at a sort of 
mechanical certitude, in the differences 
of mood and figure appertaining to the 
Aristotelian logic, will be denied, I 
think, by few. The objections to the 
system, however, as a whole, must 
chiefly have arisen from the misuse 
and the abuse of logical forms in ages 
of ignorance and barbarism, for they 
seem to proceed on the supposition 
that, if we give any place to the logic 
of the schools, all converse should be 
turned into debate, and every reason 
be stated syllogistically. The objections 
first started have been continued by 
the fashion to run down what has been 
once depreciated, and in some quarters, 
I suspect, by the lurkings of envy to- 
ward literary rivals. Thus, even that 
eminent man Dr. George Campbell 
(Rhetoric, b. 1, ch. 6) amid aheap of 
words inveighs against syllogism as if 
designed for an instrument of original 
discovery, rather than of detection of 
pretended truths, and confirmation of 
real truths already known. The fol- 
lowing is the first example at which 
he carps: ‘‘ All animals feel ; all horses 
are animals ; therefore all horses 
feel.”” Hereupon he remarks, ‘‘ It is 
impossible that any reasonable man, 
who really doubts whether a horse has 
feeling or is a mere automaton, should 
be convinced by this argument, for,” 
&c. &c. But what reasonable oppo- 
nent of so strange a notion would not 
first inquire of the doubter whether he 
did or did not believe that animals 
are sentient beings. If he admitted 
their power of sensation, the syllogism 
conclusively shows the folly of his 
doubt. If he denied the existence of 
that power, no such syllogism could 
ever be formed against him; but he 
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would be addressed from other topics, 
tending to show that animality and 
sensibility are invariably associated. 
If, indeed, he made an exception of 
horses, while allowing sensation to 
others similarly made and moving 
creatures, the reasonable course would 
be no longer to argue with him. And 
this last remark | think a sufficient 
answer to Dr. Campbell’s further ob- 
jection, —“ It is possible that one may 
believe the conclusion who denies the 
major.” But men begin to see the 
folly of pretending to discard that 
without which they can no more reason 
than they can talk without air. 

Your correspondent who signs D. 
S. (May, p. 481,) has done that 
justice to logic which Dr. Whateley, 
its professed expositor, has failed to 
do. If, to quote your correspondent’s 
words, the archbishop asserts of a 
certain problem, that ‘a logical de- 
monstration of it is impossible,” as- 
suredly the master himself would have 
disclaimed such an exposition, and 
have authoritatively pronounced that 
his rules are universally true or utterly 
fallacious. Professor Newman also 
(late of Bristol College), in his instruct- 
ive lectures on logic, article Syllogism, 
speaks of the right reverend logician 
as under a mistake, observing of the 
celebrated argument against infinite 
divisibility, that it was ‘‘ Dr. Whate- 
ley’s.... business to reduce (the 
sophism to syllogistic) form, and to 
show us that, when reduced, it offended 
some of the Aristotelic rules (whereas, 
says Mr. Newman, it depends) on a 
false premiss suppressed.”” This pre- 
miss, a mathematical one, he adds; 
mathematical also is the solution by 
De Crousaz given us by your corres- 
pondent. But mathematics, I confess, 
are beyond my ken. Conceiting, too, 
that mathematics rest on logic, that 
consequently there must be some plain 
mode of treating every question, not 
purely one of computation, I submit 
to you, sir, what I have never yet seen, 
and in the hope of its being acceptable 
and satisfactory to many merely lite- 
rary readers like myself, a simply lo- 
gical arrangement and solution of this 
far-famed sophism, here veiled under 
the form of a little apologue. 

It happened in heroic times that 
swift-footed Achilles once thought to 
catch a tortoise which was crawling 
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off as fast as its little legs could carry 
it from the sight of man, that common 
foe of bird and beast and every creep- 
ing thing. The tortoise, however, 
having the start of his pursuer on the 
ground, and ground, as ancient sages 
say, being infinitely divisible, and in- 
finite divisibility, as deeper investi- 
gators show, compelling all beings to 
mince their movements infinitely, it 
came to pass that Achilles, hindmost 
at setting out, could never, with all 
his striving, overtake the tortoise first 
ahead, thus verifying the adage, slow 
and sure ! 

A single perusal I imagine, sir, of 
this tale-told Sorites, will enable any 
intelligent man to perceive the falsehood 
of the second intermediate premiss, 
since, allowing even the truth and ap- 
plicability of the first, it is manifest 
that nothing hinders the swifter at his 
earliest very near approximation to the 
slower from making at one effort so 
much way as either to reach the 
slower or leave it far behind. But, 
though matter be infinitely divisible, 
it is false incontrovertibly that either 
Achilles or the tortoise, either man or 
beast, can infinitely divide ; the very di- 
mensions of theirinstruments of motion 
soon bring them to a stand-still; and 
only an eternal power is adequate to 
an endless operation. The first inter- 
mediate premiss, therefore, is alto- 
gether dubious, the second is a false 
assumption based upon a doubtful 
medium, the conclusion contradicts 
reality, and the design would limit the 
power of the Almighty. 

Before concluding this paper, suffer 
me to remark on the unfortunate use 
of the term infinite in questions of va- 
1ious science, occasioning a vast con- 
fusion of ideas; without an end is the 
simple meaning of the word ; but be- 
eause the word may also signify with- 
out any bounds either of beginning or 
of end, and is thus constantly applied 
to the Deity, it sounds, indeed, most 
marvellous to men to hear of infinite- 
simals and infinite division. Yet are 
they apt to think even this may be 
effected as they believe in the existence 
of a God. But an actually infinite di- 
vision is a thing impossible, since every 
division must have a beginning, and 
on the supposition is never terminated ; 
continue it through countless ages, 
and it will still have two extremes, 
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and must be finite; for, though end- 
lessly divisible, no quantity can ever 
have been infinitely divided. Let infi- 
nite, therefore, and its derivation, be 
confined to their proper subjects; to 
God, to space, and to duration; and 
the terms indefinite, interminate, im- 
measurable, innumerable, and so forth, 
take their place in questions falling 
under human comprehension or in- 
vestigation. The change could at 
least not injure truth, and would aid 
the unscientific. Yours, &c. 
J. P. Bartrum. 


Mr. Ursan, Northampton, Feb. 27. 

IN the report of the proceedings of 
the Numismatic Society in your Ja- 
nuary number, p. 78, I observe a slight 
mistake relative to the coin belonging 
to Mr. Alfred Beesley of Banbury. It 
is stated that on the obverse is an ear 
of corn, and on the reverse a horse, 
wheel, &c. with the letters @vANTEO. 
I have in my possession a gold British 
coin of similar fabric, with the horse, 
wheel, &c. on the concave side, and 
the reverse or convex side quite plain. 
Respecting the inscription on Mr. 
Beesley’s coin, I find, from a very 
careful perusal of it, that it reads 
QVANTE, and the symbolic mark re- 
sembles one on my coin, which is 
without an inscription. In the plate 
of Symbols on British Coins, given in 
the Numismatic Chronicle, Nos. 26 
and 27 are similar. A coin belonging 
to Mr. Cuff, and probably from the 
same die, has been engraved in the Ist 
vol. of the Numismatic Journal, and 
described in page 223, No. 8. And 
in the last edition of Ruding the 
same coin is again engraved. In both 
works the reverse is described as bear- 
ing a fern-leaf, and not an ear of corn; 
from the probable imperfection of the 
coin they differ so far as regards the 
legend. In the latter publication it 
is given calm, and what has been 
conjectured to be o, or the symbolic 
mark, on Mr. Beesley’s coin, forms 
part of the neck of the horse. Jn the 
Numismatic Journal they give the in- 
scription catt1. Two of my anti- 
quarian friends have suggested that 
QVANTE may probably be intended for 
cANTI or Kent. 

Pp. 





Yours, &c. 
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THE WISDOM OF AGE, A BALLAD; SHEWING THE VALUE, QUALITY, AND EFFECTS 
THEREOF, IN.A FEW PLAIN STANZAS. BY ONE WHO HAS LITTLE SKILL IN 
THE MYSTERY OF RHYME, (THE REV. WILLIAM HARNESS, M.A.) 








THE April morn was bright and mild, 

And the sunbeams danc’d on the dewy moor, 
As an aged man and little child 

Thus talked beside their cottage-door : 


** Look, grandfather! what joy! what joy ! 
Twill be a fine sunshiny day ; 

In the cowslip-fields,”” exclaimed the boy, 
‘* T’ll pass the happy hours away.” 


**’Twill rain ere noon,” the old man replied : 
*« When you have lived as long as I, 

You will know better than confide 
In this soft air and glowing sky.” 


‘Oh! ” cried the boy, ‘‘ if this is all 
We gain by growing gray like you— 

To learn what show’rs at noon will fall, 
While yet the morning heavens are blue, 


* I’d rather know, as I do now, 
Nothing about the coming hours, 
And, while it’s fair, with careless brow 

Enjoy the sun and gather flowers.” 


“‘ Ay, but, my boy, as we grow old,” 

Sigh’d that aged man, “‘ we learn much more ; 
Truths which, in youth, we’re often told, 

But never feel as truths before ;— 


“ That love is but a feverish dream ; 
That friendships die as soon as born ; 

That pleasures which the young esteem 
Are only worthy of our scorn ; 


‘That what the world desires as good, 
Riches and power, rank and praise, 
When sought, and won, and understood, 
But disappoint the hopes they raise ; 


“* That life is like this April day, 
A scene of fitful light and gloom ; 
And that our only hope and stay 
Centre in realms beyond the tomb.” 


Thus wisely spoke that gray-hair’d man : 
But little fruit such wisdom yields ; 
Off, while he talked, the urchin ran 
To gather cowslips in the fields. 


And sure in nature’s instinct sage 
The child those with’ring lessons fled, 
Conn’d from the worn and blotted page 
Of the world’s book perversely read : 


For soon he reached those fields so fair, 
Murmur’d his songs, and wreath’d his flowers ; 
While, laughing, ’neath the hawthorns there, 
He crouched for shelter from the showers. 
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Mr. Ursan, Dublin, June 1. 

I HAVE ever been impressed with 
the notion that you love truth above 
all things. I therefore make this com- 
munication, confident that you will 
not refuse its insertion, because the 
verity may be in some respects un- 
palatable. 

In the Review ofmy Erruria Cet- 
TICA, your critic certainly did not give 
the fair and laborious attention neces- 
sary to enable him to pronounce a 
correct judgment. He passed over 
all with railroad speed, and knew as 
little of its contents as the passenger of 
the country he whirls through inside 
a railroad carriage. He gives but one 
etymological quotation, and that one he 
quotes falsely, from the hasty and su- 
perficial mode of his perusal. ‘‘ One 
will suffice,’”” says he, and then adds, 
** the stubborn g in the middle of the 
word negatives the etymology, by its 
absence.” 

It is only necessary to refer to the 
work, and the g will be found obsti- 
nately keeping its place, which the 
blundering critic supplied with an s. 
If there be one etymological deriva- 
tion more palpable than another, Li- 
guria is that one—hag stony, or rocky, 
up coast, 1a country. 

Well, the critic is upbraided with 
his blunder, and he endeavours at 
an erratum! in which he makes 
another exhibition of his inatten- 
tion to the contents of my work. 
He says, “‘I have unaccountably 
passed by the palpable Greek deriva- 
tion of Campania.” Had he really 
read the book he pretends to criticise, 
he would have seen that the whole 
tenor of the argument was to repudiate 
Greek derivations as far-fetched and 
inappropriate. His own derivation 
of Campania is anything but ob- 
vious. 

The important discoveries in sci- 
ence and literature of the most illus- 
trious benefactors of mankind have all 
at their first promulgation been met 
with a torrent of ridicule or persecu- 
tion, which few have lived long enough 
to see stemmed. Galileo, Copernicus, 
Harvey, Sir Charles Bell, Bruce, and 
Huber, are examples of the injustice 
and ingratitude of their contempora- 
ries. These men “ braved the preju- 
dices of satisfied mediocrity by boldly 
stating their discoveries,’’ which were 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XX, 
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eventually established and received as 
truth, and in many cases a priority of 
discovery was claimed by filching pre- 
tenders. They were criticised and ri- 
diculed not only by ignorant sciolists, 
incompetent to estimate their won- 
derful grasp of intellect, or the value 
of the product of their labours, but 
by many eminent scholars and scien- 
tific men of their day, who, startled 
by novelties subversive of their educa- 
tional prejudices, rejected truth with- 
out the examination necessary to as- 
certain it. Many candid and honest 
critics have afterwards acknowledged 
the injustice of such hasty criticism. 
It is not, therefore, for so humble and 
insignificant a writer as myself to 
complain of similar treatment. 

Few men possess temper and pa- 
tience necessary to investigate novel- 
ties repugnant to received opinions, 
and the established dogmas of the 
schools. Prejudice arms them to 
the teeth against inquiry ; common 
sense and reason are of no avail, at- 
tention will not be accorded. My 
discovery of the identity of the Hi- 
berno-Celtic with the Etruscan, and 
the affinity of both with the Phe- 
nician, is obnoxious to more than 
common ridicule and objection. The 
lrish language and literature have ever 
been the objects of sneers and butt of 
contempt, partly from not being un- 
derstood, but more from the ignorant 
pretensions of ill-informed individuals 
professing to understand it. The 
very few, if any, general scholars who 
understood Gaelic, have not given that 
critical analysis and philological re- 
search necessary to enable them to 
judge of its value and importance. 

Not being either an Irish or Scot- 
tish Gael, I have no national prejudice 
to gratify in endeavouring to establish 
the antiquity and philological as well 
as historical importance of the Hi- 
berno-Celtic. For twenty years I 
have given it much attention. I com- 
menced my labours under the prejudice 
of all Englishmen; but evidence pro- 
duced conviction, after a long and un- 
remitted inquiry, that the time is not 
far distant when the identity above 
mentioned will be universally admit- 
ted. It only requires a candid and 


‘fair investigation to produce that 


result. 
I may not live to see it, but I should 
G 
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not have remained satisfied with my- 
self had I not published the result of 
my trying but gratifying labours, 
which very few, if any, may have the 
opportunity, if they possessthe incli- 
nation, to undertake. 

Since writing the above your June 
No. has come to hand. I am induced, 
from its perusal, to trespass somewhat 
more upon your patience with a few 
further remarks. 

The mystical rubbish about Noah, 
and the arkite deities, Mithraic caves, 
helio-arkite theology engrafted on Dru- 
idic rites ! the belly of Kéd, and such 
like stuff, which has really no intelli- 
gible meaning, and only serves to 
nauseate the subject of Celtic antiqui- 
ties and philology,—but is so flip- 
pene put forth by persons who know 

ut little of what they are speaking, 
and merely follow up the mysti- 
fication which has so long imposed 
upon the world and rendered the in- 
_quiry contemptible,—should no longer 
be tolerated. No sooner, however, is 
an attempt made to give from actual 
examination a rational and probable de- 
finition of ancient languages, manners, 
and customs, from the remains of a 
people who are admitted by all to have 
existed, than a general cry is raised 
like that of “‘ great is Diana of the 
“Ephesians,” glorious is the humbug 
which has kept the world in the dark, 
mighty the dreams and conceptions of 
fanciful men, who have without pre- 
mises formed the most ridiculous sys- 
tems, imagined the existence of na- 
tions, and, assuming falsehood for fact, 
deceived themselves and others for 
ages, by gravely postulating as theo- 
rems systems repugnant to common 
sense. 

One of these is the assumption of 
the identity or affinity of the Welsh 
and Irish languages, and your corres- 
‘pondent S. T. P. p. 608, has been so 
misled. I suppose he understands 
Welsh ; but he certainly is profoundly 
ignorant of the Irish. He, however, 
ventures to pronounce judgment like 
a learned Theban, and says :— 

** Notwithstanding his (the author 
of Etruria Celtica) abilities, most 
Celtic scholars will not hesitate to say, 
that he has not proved his case; in- 
deed, it can be shown that the Irish 
language was nof in existence previ- 
ously to the Christian era.” 
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This is a curiously constructed 
sentence of negatives, not one of which 
can S. T. P. prove. The learned 
Welsh are not Celtic scholars, and 
S. T. P. probably does not know one. 
Notwithstanding the tenacity with 
which most Welsh writers adhere to 
the idea, it has been repudiated by the 
learned and eminent Welsh authors 
and philologists, Edward Llwyd and 
the Rev. Peter Roberts. The former 
confesses that he failed to find more 
than a few hundred words common to 
both languages, which may be ac- 
counted for by neighbourhood and 
consequent intercourse. Roberts, who 
compared the two languages, is still 
more explicit, and says :— 

‘The Irish and Welsh languages 
are of no more use to the knowledge 
of each other, than the mere know- 
ledge of the Latin would be to under- 
stand the Greek. 

«The grammatical structure is ra- 
dically different. Having formed his 
opinion from comparison of the two 
languages, he felt ‘less hesitation in 
stating the fact which (Welsh) antiqua- 
ries had mistaken,”’’ 

Bishop Percy, who, although not a 
Welshman, was an eminent philolo- 

ist, says, “‘ 1 cannot think they (the 
rish and Welsh) are derived from one 
Celtic stock.” 

Professor D. Forbes, eminent as a 
Gaelic scholar, in your pages, Mr. 
Urban, clearly demonstrated that there 
was no affinity, and he is borne out by 
every sound Gaelic scholar. 

1 am, therefore, justified in the opi- 
nion I have myself formed from actual 
comparison, and have no hesitation in 
declaring that such evidence shows 
the Cymbri and the Gael to be altoge- 
ther different in origin; that the latter 
being Celts, the former were of Teu- 
tonic or northern origin. 

From the positive language in which 
S. T. P. asserts that it can be shown 
that the Irish tongue did not exist be- 
fore the Christian era, we have a right 
to assume that he is prepared to show 
it; if not, he has been most indiscreet 
in making the assertion. Negatives 
are always difficult of proof; no pru- 
dent man will attempt to prove them. 
Proof here, except by an affirmative 
showing the period of the origin of the 
Trish, is impossible. 

If S. T. P. would take an Irish dic- 
tionary and grammar, and make a 
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comparison with the Welsh, he would 
not hereafter be disposed to take for 
granted the bold assertions of those 
who have not examined into facts, 
and know as little as himself from ori- 
inal evidence. Let him judge for 
imself, and I am satisfied he will re- 
ject the prevailing heresy, and the 
eedless but confident assertions of 
those who merely reiterate the absur- 
dities of their predecessors. Among 
other errors S. T. P. states the iden- 
tity of the Basque with the Irish. Mr. 
Borrow, whose work on Spain forms 
your first article in the last number, 
knew both, and declares that there is 
no affinity, but that the Basque is akin 
to Manchew Tartar!!! It is too bad 
for persons to pretend to teach who 

know nothing. 
Yours, &c. 


W. Beruam. 





Mr. Ursan, 

DURING a late visit to the very 
interesting old city of Cologne, I 
observed in the church of “‘ St. Mary 
in the Capitol ” a number of curiously 
sculptured stone tablets, apparently 
sepulchral, and with the aspect of 
considerable antiquity. They were 
affixed to the walls, some under the 
organ at the west end of the church, 
and others in the ante-chapel adjoin- 
ing, where, probably, they had been 
gathered together from different locali- 
ties for preservation. I sketched four 
of them, and have much pleasure in 
forwarding them to you. 
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Fig. 1 is 6 feet high in the centre, 
and 2 feet 11 inches wide. The fleur- 
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de-lis form here seen, occurs on a 
grave-stone en dos d’une, figured in 
Carter’s “‘ Ancient Architecture,” plate 


XLV. anddescribed as lying on the wall 


of Castor Church-yard, Northampton- 
shire. 

















Fig. 3 is 2 feet 6 inches high, and 2 
feet 11 inches wide. 

Fig. 4 (as represented over leaf) is 
7 feet 5 inches high on one side, and 
7 feet 9 inches on the other. The 
top measures 3 feet 2 inches, and 
the bottom 2 feet 6 inches. 

The ornamental portions are in 
relief, formed for the most part by a 
rounded member. 

The church itself is one of the most 
ancient in the city. It consists of 
nave and side aisles, (separated by 
rectangular piers, and plain semicir- 
cular arches,*) transept terminated 





* The archways are 9 feet wide, and 
about 22 feet high to the springing of the 
arch. Each pier is 6 feet 3 inches wide 
on the face, 
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north and south by a semicircular 
absis, crowned by a hemispherical 
dome, and achoir with similar absis 
ateastend. An aisle is formed around 
the absides by columns and semi- 
circular arches. These columns have 
enormous cushion capitals, and di- 
minish in diameter from the bottom 
towards the top. They would seem 
originally to have been rectangular 
piers, and afterwards worked into 
their present form. 

Externally St. Mary’s isa rude type 
of most of the churches to be found in 
Cologne. It is, unfortunately, so far 
decayed and otherwise injured, as to 
be literally bound together, in parts, 
solely by iron bars introduced for that 
purpose. 


Yours, &c. GerorGe Gopwin. 


Mr. Ursan, London, June 5. 


CURIOUS to learn the opinions 
of contributors to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, during its long and honour- 
able career, concerning Junius, I this 
day turned to the index volumes. In 
vol. 87, pt. ii. p. 482, occurs the 
following article, which, being concise 
and in point, may be given entire, 


‘“ PHILURBANUS, haying accidentally 
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opened our XXXth vol. at page 507, 
(being a portion for Nov. 1760,) was 
peculiarly attracted by ‘ Extracts from 
a Letter to an Hon. Brigadier-General.’ 
Conceiving that the style of these extracts 
exactly corresponded with the nerve and 
point of the sarcastic Junius, he is strongly 
of opinion, that, if the author of the letter 
in question should be known, it will be 
no difficult task to set at rest the inquiry 
after the author of the celebrated Letters 
under that signature.”’ 


The very Letter, thus pointedly 
noticed, was reprinted in 1840; and 
in vol. XV. of your New Series, i.e. 
for March 1841, may be seen a 
lengthened critique on it. Thus, in 
1760, extracts are made from the 
letter. In 1817, fifty-seven years 
subsequently, a writer in your columns 
expresses his conviction that he who 
wrote the Letter wrote the Letters of 
Junius. In 1840, twenty-three years 
after this suggestion, another party, 
having access to the whole Letter, 
comes to a like conclusion, and re- 
prints the same. 

Your present Correspondent has 
now before him MS. _ observations 
by a gentleman (recently deceased), 
who had been long connected with the 
public press. He had seen the extracts 
only; had formed the same opinion as 
Philurbanus ; and, previously to the 
illness which terminated his life, was 
preparing his manuscript for the 
press. 

Thus three several parties, entirely 
disconnected, after reading either the 
whole Letter or extracts from it in 
your Magazine, arrive at one and the 
same conclusion respecting it. 

Itis known thatthis Letter occasioned 
a bloodless contest between two noble- 
men, and that Horace Walpole tells 
the tale with his usual piquancy. 
The authorship must, consequently, 
have been well canvassed at the time ; 
the writer’s name in all probability 
was known; and a discovery of that 
name would perhaps reward the 
efforts of any who possess facilities 
and inclination for the investigation. 
That discovery made, then comes the 
question—Was he Junius? 


Yours, &c. PERSCRUTATOR, 
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Tragical Tales and other Poems. By George Turberville. Reprinted from the 
edition of 1587. Edinb. 1837, 4to. (Printed for private circulation, and 
limited to fifty copies.) 

GEORGE TURBERVILLE, the author of these poems, was a younger 
son of Nich. Turberville, of White Church in Dorsetshire; was educated at 
Winchester, became Fellow of New College, Oxford, 1561 ; but, before he took 
a degree, left it and entered one of the inns of court, where he was admired 
for his poetry. He was secretary to Thos. Randolph, esq. who went ambas- 
sador from Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor of Russia. He wrote ‘‘ Poems 
describing the Places and Manners of the Country and People of Russia,” anno 
1568. He also published Epitaphs, Epigrams, Songs, and Sonnets, 1570, 
8vo. Turberville was also the translator of the Eclogue of Mantuan, 1567 
and 1594, 12mo.; and he gave a version of the ‘‘ Heroical Epistles of the 
learned Poet P. Ovidius Naso,” of which it is said there were four editions, 1567, 
1569, 1600, and one without date. A. Wood observes, that he finds George 
Turberville to be the author of, 1. Essays Politic and Moral, 1608, 8vo. 2. 
The Book of Falconry and Hawking, 1611, 4to. revived by another hand. Of 
this book an carlier edition in 1575 has been traced. See Censura Literaria, 
vol. x. p. 122. Among the Rawlinson MSS. there are two copies of a trans- 
lation of Tasso’s Godfrey of Bolloing, by Sir G. T. which Rawlinson believed 
to be Turberville, but it does not appear on what grounds; nor is it known 
that Turberville was ever knighted. The period of his death is not known, 
but it occurred, probably, previously to 1611. The Tragical Tales are mostly 
taken from Boccaccio. 

See, cn the works of this poet, Censura Literaria, vol. i. p. 319 ; 2nd ed. vol. 
iii. p. 72. Ritson’s Bibliog. Poet. p. 368. Warton’s Hist. of Eng. Poetry, 
vol. iii. p. 421, vol. iv. p, 247. Ellis’s Specimens, vol, ii. p. 577. Philips’s 
Theatrum Poetarum, p. 117. Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, p. 359. 

Our copy of the Heroycall Epistles of Ovid, &c. 1567, was given to us by 
the late Mr. R. Heber, and is a very scarce volume. It may be remarked that 
the eleventh, twelfth, twentieth, and twenty-first Epistle are in blank verse, 
the remainder in rhyme. 





From the Authour to the Reader. 
In this thy hauty heart thou shewst, 
Too playne thy pryde appeeres, 
How durst thou deale in field affaires ? 
Leave off, unyoke thy steeres. 
Let loftie Lucan’s verse alone, 
A deed of deepe devise, 
A stately stile, a peerlesse pen, 
A worke of weightie pryce. 
More meete for noble Buckhurst braine, 
Where Pallas built her boure, 
Of purpose there to lodge herselfe, 
And shew her princely powre. 
His swelling vaine would better blase 
These royall Roman peeres, 
Than any one in Brutus’ land 
That livde these many yeeres. 
And yet within that little isle 
Of golden wittes is store ; 
Great change and choise of learned ymps 
As ever was of yore. 
I none dislike, I fancie some, 
But yet of all the rest, 


Sance envie, let my verdite passe, 
Lord Buckhurst is the best. 

Wee all that ladie Muses are, 
Who be in number nine, 

With one accord did blesse this babe, 
Each said—This ympe is mine. 

Each one of us at time of birth 
With Juno were in place, 

And each ‘upon this tender childe 
Bestowed her gift of grace. 

Myselfe among the moe alowde 
Him poets praised skill, 

And to commend his gallant verse, 
I gave him wordes at will. 

Minerva lul’d him on her lappe, 
And let him many a kisse ; 

As who would say—when all is done, 
They all shall yield to this. 

This matter were more meet for him, 
And farre unfit for thee, 

My sister Clio with thy kinde, 
Dost best of all agree, &c, 
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ON THE RIGHT NOBLE LORD WILLIAM EARL OF PEMBROKE HIS DEATH. 


Though betters pen the praise 
Of him that earned fame, 

Yet pardon men of meaner skill 
If they attempt the same. 


Good will may be as great 
In simple wits to write 

In commendation of the good, 
As heads of deeper sight. 


Wherfor among the rest 
That rue this Earles want, 
Myself will set my muse abroach, 
Altho’ my vaine be scant. 


This realme hath lost a lampe 
That gave a gallant show, 

No stranger half so strange to us 
But did this noble know. 


His virtues spred so farre, 
His worthy workes so wide 
That forrain princes held him deere 
Where so he was imploid. 


Whose wit such credit won 
In countrey service still, 

That envie could not give the checke, 
Nor rancor reaue good will. 


He ever kept the roume 
That prince and fortune gave, 
As courteous in the countrey as 
In court a courtier brave. 


To low and meanest men 
A lowly mind he bore, 

No hautie hart to stoute estates 
Unlesse the cause were more. 


But than a lion’s hart 
This dreadful dragon had, 

In field among his foes, as fierce 
As in the senate sad. 


Had Pallas at his birth 
For Pembroke done his best, 

As nature did ; then Pembroke had 
Surmounted all the rest. 


For though that learning lackt 
To paint the matter out, 

What case of weight so weightie was, 
But Pembroke brought about ? 


By wit great wealth he wonne, 
By fortune favour came ; 

With favour friends, and with the friends 
Assurance of the same. 


Of princes ever praised 
Advaunst and staid in state, 
From first to last commended much, 
In honour’s stoole he sate. 


Beloved of Henry well, 
Of Edward held as deere, 

A doubt whether sonne or father loved 
Him best as might appeere. 


Queene Mary felt a want, 
If Pembroke were away, 

So greatly she affied him, 
Whilest she did have the sway. 


And of our peerelesse Queene, 
' That all the rest doth passe, 
I need not write, she shew'd hir love, 
Whose steward Pembroke was. 


Sith such a noble then, 
By death our daily foe, 

Is reft this realme, why do we not 
By teares our sorrowes showe? 


Why leaue we to lament ? 
Why keepe we in our cries ? 

Why do we not pour out our plaints 
By condites of our eies? 


Our noble prince, our peeres, 
Both poore and riche may rue, 
And each one sorrow Pembroke dead 
That earst him living knew. 


Yt joy in one respect 
That he who lived so hie 

In honor’s seat his honor saved 
And fortunde so to die. 


Which stroke of noble state, 
Sith cruell death hath reft, 

I wish the branches long ta bud 
That of the roote are left. 

And prosper so alive, 
As did this noble tree, 

And after many happy dayes 
To die as well as hee. 


Another epitaph upon the death of Henry Sydenham and Gyles Bampfield, 
gent :— 


Yf teares might aught avayle to stint my woe, 

Yf sobbing sighes breathed out from pensive brest, 
Could ease the gryping greefes that payn me so, 

Or pleasure them for whom I am distrest, 
Neyther would I stycke with teares to fret my face 
Nor spare to spend redoubled sighes apace. 


But sith neyther dreary drops nor sighes have power 
To doe me good or stand my frends in steede, 
Why should I seeke wyth sorrows to devoure ? 


These humors watry fayntyng lymmes should feede. 
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Booteless it were, therefore I wyl assay 
To shew myselfe a frend some other way: 


3 
Some other way, as by my mourning pen 
To doe the world to wit, what wyghts they were 
Whose deaths I wayle, what frendly forward men, 
And to thys land they both did beare * 
Alas! I rue to name them in my verse, 
Whose only thought my trembling hand doth pearse. 


4 
But yet I must of force their names unfolde 
(For things concealde are seldom when bewail’d)— 
T’one Sydenham was a manly wight and bolde, 
In whom neither courage haute, nor feature faylde ; 
Faythful to frendes, undaunted to his foes, 
A lambe in love, when he to fancy chose. 


5 
The second, neere unto myselfe allyde, 
Gyles Bamfield hight (I weep to wryte his name), 
A gallant ympe, amyd his youthful pryde, 
Whose seemly shape commended nature's frame ; 
Deckte of the gods in cradle where he lay 
With lovely lymmes and parts of purest clay. 


6 
Themselves might boast theyr birth for gentle blood, 
The houses are of countenance whence they came, 
And vaunt I dare their virtues rare as good 
As was their race, and fitted to the same. 
There wanted nought to make them perfect blest 
Save happy deathes, which clouded all the rest. 


7 
When rascall Irysh hapned to rebel 
(Who seld we see do long continue true), 
Unto the Lord of Essex lotte it fell 
To have the lotte these outlaws to subdue, 
Who went away to please the prynce and state, 
Attended on of many a doughty mate. 


8 
Whose names although my dreary quil conceale, 
Yet they (I trust) wil take it well in worthe, 
For noble mindes employed to common weale 
Shall find a stemme to blaze their prowess foorth ; 
My doleful muse but this alone intends, 
To wryte and wayle my frendes unhappy endes. 


9 
Away they would, and gave their last adew, 
ith burning hearts to slay the savage foe, 
Bestride their steads, and to the sea they flew, 
When weather rose and water raged so, 
As they (alas !) who meant their country good 
Were forst to lose their lives in Irish flood. 


10 
Those eyes that should have look’d the foe in face 
Were then constrain’d to wink at every wave ; 
Those valiant armes the billows did embrace 
That vowed with sword this realm’s renown to save ; 
Those manly minds that dreaded no mishap 
- Were soust in seas, and caught in suddain trap. 





* Apparently some word is wanting in this line to complete the measure. 
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Proud Eole prince, controller of the winds, 
With churlish Neptune, sovereign of the seas, 

Did play their parts and show’d their stubborn kinds, 
Whom no request nor prayer might appease. 

The Trojan duke bid not so great a brunt 

When he of yore for Lavine lands did hunt. 


12 
And yet these wights committed none offence 
To Juno, as Sir Paris did of yore, 
Their only travell was for our defense, 
Which makes me waile their sudden deaths the more. 
But what the gods do purpose to be done, 
By proofs we see, man’s wisdom cannot shun. 


13 
Ye water-nimphes, and you that ladies be 
Of more remorse, and of a milder mood 
Than Neptune or King Eole, if you see 
Their balefull bodies driving on the flood, 
Take up their lims, allowing them a grave, 
Who well deserved a richer hearse to have. 


14 
Wheron do stampe this small device in stone, 
That passers-by may read with dewy eyes, 
When they by chance shall chance to light thereon, 
Loe Sydenham here, and Bampfield’s body lies, 
Whose willing hearts to serve their prince and realme 
Shortened their lives amid this wrathfull streame. 





A previous epitaph on these persons occurs, p. 340—345. There are three 
notices of Spenser ; p. 300 :— 


My Spenser, Spite is Virtue’s deadly foe, 
The best are ever sure to bear the blame. 
P. 308 :— : 


My Spenser, spare to speake 
And ever spare to speede, &c, 
P. 375. 


If I should now forget, 
Or not remember thee, 
Thou (Spenser) mightst a foul rebuke 
And shame impute to me. 
For I to open shew 
Did love thee passing well ; 
And thou were he at parture whom 
I loathed to bid farewell. 


This poem was written on his journey to Russia, and in which he gives an 
account of the manners of the country, as Spenser requested him to do. 


And as I went thy friend And that the poast would license us 
So I continue still, No longer time to stay. 

No better proofe thou canst desire Thou wroongst me by the fist, 
Than this of true good will. And holding fast my hand, 

I do remember well Didst crave of me to send thee news, 
When needs I should away, And how I likte the land, &c. 


Among the tragical tales, p. 183, occurs one on the Basill-Pot, a tale that has 
been subsequently adorned by the genius of Mr. Barry Cornwall. Among the 
sonnets is one to his friend Nicholas Roscarock, to induce him to take a wife 
(p. 392), r we do not find anything more that particularly requires quotation. 

B—h—Il. 

6 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Ten Thousand Things relating to China: 
with a Synopsis of the Chinese Col- 
lection, By W. B. Langdon. 
THIS work, published by the 

gentleman who is the curator of 

the Chinese Collection in London, 
will be of great utility to those 
who visit it, and to those who have 
not the opportunity it will afford 
some insight into the customs and 
habits of the most ancient and singular 
eople on the face of the earth. We 
urned to the account of the Chinese 
ladiesas the first subject of inquiry, and 
we found (p. 67) that a Chinese lady 
must not show her hands, which are 
covered with long sleeves; that her 
nails must grow very long; that she 

must have *large pendant ears; a 

slender willow waist ; that her natural 

eyebrows must be removed, and a de- 
licate pencil-line, resembling Lew- 
shoo, must be drawn instead; that 
her foot must not exceed two inches 
in length; and that she must paint 

her face white and red. There is a 

good account of the “ Jugglers ”’ given 

at p. 77 and following pages. We ex- 
tract one of their feats :— 


“A man is armed with an instrument 
resembling a trident, or what is termed by 
sailors ‘grains,’ to which formidable 
weapon is attached a long handle of hard 
wood. The juggler with surprising 
strength: of arm throws his weapon per- 
pendicularly in the air to a great height ; 
as it gains the greatest elevation he mea- 
sures with a practised eye and wonderful 
precision the exact spot on which it will 
fall. To this point he advances step by 
step; in an instant the weapon descends 
with fearful velocity, scraping the edges 
of some protruding part of his person, 
thus giving proof of a singular daring and 
successful effort which surpasses in skill 
even the most celebrated rifle-shots of the 
hunter of Kentucky.”’ 


The account of a Chinese dinner 
given by Captain Laplace might excite 
envy even at the Mansion House (p. 
103). The first course consisted of 
salted earth worms, prepared and 
dried ; Japan leather, a darkish skin, 
hard and tough, with a strong and not 
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agreeable taste; little balls made of 
shark’s fins; eggs prepared by heat, 
of which the smell and taste are 
equally repulsive; immense grubs, crabs, 
and pounded shrimps, &c. Instead 
of butter the castor-oil-plant is eaten. 
The flesh of dogs, rats, cats, and mice, 
enter into the bill of fare. The larve 
of the sphinx-moth and a grub found in 
the sugar-cane are much relished, also 
the flesh of wild horses, the sea-slug, 
and the paws of bears. The water- 
beetle is captured for food, and silk- 
worms are fried in oil. At an impe- 
rial feast given to the British embassy, 
a soup concocted of mare’s milk and 
blood was among the dishes. White 
cabbage and soy complete the cata- 
logue of this ambrosial fare. 

There is a good account of the dif- 
ferent teas given by Mr. Davis (p. 230). 
Pekoe is formed of the early leaf-buds 
in spring (Pak-hoo, white down), Sou- 
chong of the more matured leaves, 
Congou of still larger, and Bohea is of 
the last picking. Bohea is the name 
of a district; Congou, man’s labour 
(Kung-foo) ; Souchong (smaller scarce 
sort.) Green teas may be divided into 
1. Twankay; 2. Hyson; 3. Gun- 
powder; 4. Young Hyson. The Hy- 
son Pekoe has never been brought to 
England on account of its scarcity and 
high price. The mandarins send it in 
very small canisters, as presents to 
their friends, Green tea (p. 233) is 
not dried in copper, but in pans of cast 
iron,* 





White’s History of Selborne. A new 
Editionwith Notes. By Rev. Leonard 
Jenyns, M.A. 

WHEN Mr. White was observing 
nature and her various productions 





* China, in a Series of Views, &c. by 
T. Allom, esq. and Rey. G. N. Wright, is 
a beautiful work now in the course of 
publication. The scenes are highly in- 
teresting, the engravings are finely exe- 
cuted, and the descriptions written with 
good taste, and in a pleasing and agreeable 
manner. = 
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with the eye of a scientific naturalist 
at Selborne, with the exception of Mr. 
Pennant and Barrington, he had 
scarcely any companions in his inter- 
esting field of inquiry, and he lived 
remote from the world, in a wild and 
unfrequented district of northern 
Hampshire. We are old enough to 
know those who remembered White 
in his favourite village taking his re- 
gular morning stroll with his gun in 
his hand, along the hedgerows and 
coppices and by the beechen hangers, 
in pursuit of his game; and we our- 
selves have wandered over the scenes 
of his pleasing labours, now completely 
despoiled of many of their former 
charms. White’s volume contains the 
knowledge of a naturalist delivered 
in the language of a scholar. It has 
been deservedly much praised and 
read, and of late several new editions 
of it have appeared. There is one by 
the late Mr. Bennet, which is particu- 
larly distinguished for the valuable 
information on the habits, instincts, 
&c. of birds, by Hon. and Rev. Mr. 
Herbert, now Dean of Manchester; 
and the present, by Mr. Jenyns, will 
be not less esteemed for the original 
matter which itcontains. Mr. Jenyns 
has not made his what may be called 
a variorum edition like the former, but 
has given White’s text, with his occa- 
sional notes upon it, adding or com- 
menting as was necessary, and as ad- 
ditional information has been obtained. 
We gave to our friend Mr. Jesse, a few 
years since, a list of the birds which 
had been killedin ourneighbourhood on 
the eastern coast of England (Suffolk), 
which he inserted in the third volume 
of his Gleanings ; to which we have 
now to add the honey buzzard, and a 
most beautiful bird, the Iceiand falcon, 
the colour of the plumage white, with 
brown spots,—perhaps the only bird 
of the kind ever shot in England. It 
probably had been a trained bird, for, 
only having been winged, it was kept 
alive some time ; and what was curious 
in his habits was its willingness to be 
fed by the hand, while it never at- 
tempted to feed itself. This bird is now 
placed in a collection near Beccles. 
The birds of prey of all kinds are be- 
come extremely scarce in this part of 
England; the larger hawks and the 
raven no longer seen, the crow and 
magpie very seldom, and in a few 
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years the owl will no longer be 
seen 
“ 





To wave its pinions gray 
For more profound repose.’’ 
The Grandeur of the Law ; or, the Legal 

Peers of England, &c. By Edward 

Foss, Esq. 

WE think that Mr. Foss has exe- 
cuted his work with much judgment 
and good taste. His biographical 
sketches vary_in fullness and length 
according to the importance of the 
character delineated, and the materials 
that were at command. Mr. Foss has 
shown that impartiality that becomes 
the historian, and has never suffered 
either the bias of politics, or the par- 
tiality of private feeling, to lead him 
from the truth. Few persons, we be- 
lieve, who have not read this work 
have any conception of the debt which 
our peerage owes to the profession of 
the law, and how illustrious are the 
names recorded of those persons who, 
having risen to fame and fortune by 
the arduous toil of legal studies, have 
united themselves with the oldest no- 
bility of the land. Of the favourable 
reception of the work we have no 
doubt whatever; and we think that 
in his next edition Mr. Foss might 
without any hazard venture on the 
extension of his biographical notices, 
and with advantage give reference 
to the books, historical or critical, 
wherein the lives are noticed, or 
the works reviewed, in the same 
manner that he has quoted from 
Dryden in his character of Bucking- 
ham. We pencilled the following 
trifling notes on the margin of our 
copy :— 

Pref. p. xi. Was not the H. Philips 
whom Mr. Foss mentions as the au- 
thor of the work with a title like his 
own, called the Grandeur of the Law, 
the nephew of Milton, and a popular 
author of the day? 

P, 22. Should not Giddy Hall, Essex, 
be Gidea? It stands about two miles 
from Romford, on the left of the Col- 
chester road. 

P. 30. ‘“‘ The eldest¥dward (Bruce) 
the second Baron having been killed 
in a duel with Sir Edward Sackville.” 
This was the famous duel that is so 
well known from the paper in the 
Guardian on the subject, No. 129 and 
No, 133, 
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P. 145. We think there is a trifling 
mistake in the account of the Lyttle- 
ton family. The present Lord is son 
of William Henry Lord Lyttleton, who 
came to the title on the death of his 
half-brother, who died unmarried in 
3828. If we are right, grandson 
should replace son in the text. 

P. 198. In the account of Lord 
Redesdale, it might be noticed that he 
was returned for Beeralston and East 
Looe, in the influence of the Duke of 
Northumberland. This laid probably 
the foundation of his fortune, which 
was sustained and improved by his 
talents and industry. He was a good 
artist, drew with taste and spirit, and 
possessed a critical knowledge of pic- 
tures. Mr. Foss has not mentioned 
his controversy with Sir S. Romilly on 
the subject of the vice-chancellorship. 


The Lawyer: his Character and Rule 
of Life, &c. By Edward O’Brien, 
&c 


A WORK written in imitation of 
Herbert’s Country Parson, and de- 
serving praise for its good sense, its 
sound reasoning, its pleasing imagery, 
and its finished, though quaint, style 
of composition. A very well written 
introduction, signed A. DE V. (Aubrey 
de Vere) informs us that the author 
was his friend, that he was the third 
son of the late Sir Edward O’Brien of 
Dromeland, that he was born in 1808, 
was at Trin. Coll. Cambridge, became 
a member of the Irish bar, and died 
in 1840 of a fever. 


‘¢ In the composition of this book (he 
adds) the author had no thoughts of fame 
or what is called literary success. His 
impulse was simply the love of justice ; 
his only motive was the desire to assist 
others in the performance of their duty. I 
can truly affirm of this treatise that it is 
a sincere book. It came from the heart 
of the author, and embodies his most 
solemn convictions.”’ 

‘“‘The style of the following pages, 
though different from that of the present 
day, is entirely unaffected. The author’s 
reading lay principally among old books, 
and he therefore wrote naturally in their 
manner,’’ &c. 

The object_of the work (p. 10) is to 
pourtray in outline the character of 
the British lawyer; to suggest the 
motives which should animate him, 
and the principles which should direct 
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him in the exercise of his calling. The 
work will be found as entertaining as 
instructive, for the author shows great 
variety of information, and leads the 
mind of the reader by very luminous 
and pleasing lines of reasoning, while 
the pure and lofty spirit in which it is 
written imparts an increased dignity 
and importance to the subject. 





Sketches of Human Life. ByC.E.S. 
Dering, M.A. 
A SPRIGHTLY, sensible, and 


amusing little volume. Sound observa- 
tion, entertaining anecdote, with a 
sprinkling of humour and joke, are no 
bad materials for a book in these days 
of ponderous and massive dullness. 
We beg to refer all those of our 
married friends, who consider it im- 
possible that any difference of opinion 
could possibly take place between 
them and their betier-halves, to the 
story of the blackbird and thrush at 
p. 62; and, as an inculcation of the 
virtue of patience, we refer to p. 71, 
which, not being toolong, we shall give. 


‘¢ One day an old and somewhat hu- 
morous friend of mine, travelling in a 
gig, came to a stand-still (seemingly a 
hopeless halt) in a narrow lane (of course 
he was ina hurry) owing to the wilfulness 
of a carter, who advanced the more re- 
solutely, until their several horses were 
almost come into contact, the more he 
angrily desired him no¢ to advance. My 
friend, to use a favourite term of the pre- 
sent day, ‘was not to be done,’ so he 
took a newspaper and read very patiently 
as he imagined; but the carter was, to 
use another peculiar phrase, ‘ wide awake,’ 
and knew, as well as my friend in his 
heart knew, that his opponent was in- 
wardly boiling with hopeless anger; so, 
after he had read, or seemed to read, for 
half an hour, the carter said, ‘ Sir, when 
you have done with that paper, will you 
oblige me by letting me read it?’ Itis a 
long lane that has no turning, and this 
cool impudence showed so much fun in 
the fellow that it turned away my friend’s 
wrath, and he said ‘ Well, my hearty, you 
have got the best of it ; you had more pa- 
tience than I had, so now let us both try, 
and see how we can manage to pass each 
other.’ Where there’s a will there’s a way, 
so matters were arranged, and the travel- 
lers parted good friends.”’ 


Now for another proof of the virtue 
of patience. 


‘* T remember a storm on Loch Chorib 
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in Ireland. To fight through this vast 
lake in a storm requires patience or you 
are lost, and become food for the sacred 
trout, which the people believe were 
livers and live for ever ; at all events, for 
their lives, they dare not killthem. Now 
of patience on that evening I saw a re- 
markable proof, and an instance to which 
no country but Ireland, probably, could 
muster a parallel. A poor fisherman, 
living on the edge of the lake, was 
alarmed under an impression that this 
autumn storm would unroof his cabin, 
and he knew it was unlikely he should ob - 
tain another thatched roof before the im- 
pending winter. Ihave said the Irish- 
man s0 situated was poor ; it is an evil to 
be poor, but I say he was not poor in in- 
vention, and so he proved; for, having 
divested himself of nearly all his clothing 
to avoid injury to it from the rain, he 
awaited very patiently (sitting astride on 
the roof of his cabin, in order to keep 
safely the thatched roof thereof) the con- 
clusion of the storm. A truly Irish 
scheme, but he succeeded in his object. 
If that was not patience, perhaps another 
tour in Ireland may teach me what is.’ 








Nature, a Parable; a Poem in seven 
books. By Rev. J. B. Morris, M.A. 

THIS has been to us a volume of 
much interest, but rather from the ge- 
neral spirit, feeling, and doctrine, than 
for its poetical merits, though we do 
not think meanly of them, or for the 
peculiar fitness of the subject for poeti- 
cal illustration and ornament. The 
author is master both of poetical lan- 
guage and of rhythmical harmony. 
His expression and his versification re- 
semble those of Wordsworth, but 
without direct imitation, and his 
metre is elegant and harmonious 
throughout: while the poem abounds 
with beautiful topics, allegorical pic- 
tures, and poetical images and re- 
semblances taken from the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church. The author 
says, 

‘7 might not disadvantageously em- 
ploy my leisure hours in correcting and 
chastening whateveramount of imaginative 
tendencies I had myself, by noticing 
things of the kind in the works of the 
Fathers. I went to them in this, as in 
other respects, with a desire to consult 
them.as oracles, not to judge of them as 
authors.’’ 


And then he adds. 


‘* As for a blind reverence for them, I 
cannot believe that such a thing exists, or 
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was éven talked of, except by such as 
were either ignorant of their writings, or, 
with some knowledge of these, made no 
effort to follow their stern holiness and pa- 
tient gentleness. The graciousness of our 
Lord’s promises reaches even to the efforts 
to do his Father’s will.” 


We must add another extract from the 
preface, which we do, not only because 
what the author says is in accord- 
ance with what we think, but for the 
far better reason, that this preface 
gives the key-note to his poem, and 
unfolds the spirit and purpose in which 
it is written. 


‘¢ T hope that whatever defects of style 
or judgment or doctrine there may be in 
this work, I have throughout it expressed 
a conviction that stern living is the way 
to understand the subjects of which it 
makes a feeble attempt to treat. If in 
expressing that conviction, I have any 
where seemed deficient in gentleness, I 
have little doubt myself that it is to be 
attributed to my own want of sternness my- 
self. Of the seeming childishness of some 
interpretations of Scripture, or other 
things contained in this book, (if they 
are taken from the Fathers,) we have no 
right to form an opinion, until we live the 
strict lives of the Fathers. And as there 
are people in England who, one trusts, 
are moving in that direction, I humbly 
hope that this book may not be unaccepta- 
ble to such persons. It is addressed to 
them, and not to other people; and the 
possession of leisure for studying the 
Fathers, or the liability to do so as a 
duty, seems in some measure a call upon 
one to venture, in spite of one’s own great 
deficiencies, the attempt so to direct one’s 
studies as to supply the wants of people 
of that description,” &c. 


For the subject of the poem, the 
author says, 


‘¢ The whole of the typical meaning of 
nature is but a continuation, or rather an 
instance or illustration, of the subject of 
Bishop Butler's Analogy, for assuming 
that the Church system and the system of 
nature proceeded from the same author; 
thence arises, upon the principles of that 
great divine, an immediate probability 
that there will be a great similarity be- 
tween the two * * and the theory as- 
sumed in this book is that such analo- 
gies are not accidental, but designed; and 
that the Church system will clear up the 
meaning of nature in the same way that 
Christianity clears up the meaning of 
prophecy. ‘ Facilius Prophetie credas 
discipulus nature,’ said Tertullian. The 
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author ther considers 4 possible objec- 
tion, that the great divine (Butler) re- 
ferred to would by no means sanction the 
extension of the principle of analogy to 
the degree here assumed allowable; but, 
on the contrary, he discourages the use of 
imagination in religion, and calls it the 
author of all error. The answer to this 
is, That we may avail ourselves of an 
ancient division of all theological subjects 
into two classes; one, comprising those 
which answer to the subjects of the 
copia of Aristotle, such as truths relat- 
ing to the eternal and immutable things, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, or the like : 
the other, that which comprises subjects 
conforming to those of dpovneis, such as 
truths flowing from the economy of our 
salvation, through the incarnation, and 
other things which take place in time: we 
may find this division not unfavourable 
for the present purpose. Imagination 
has no permission to meddle with the 
former, it would seem to me; for it deals 
with the forms of things unknown, and 
* bodies them forth,’ and localises them, 
which of course such eternal truths do 
not allow of without blasphemy. It is 
concerned with things of time, such as the 
dealings of God towards us, his creatures 
of time; the sacraments for instance, or 
the miracles, which are both performed in 
time. Natural symbols too of eternal 
things, as being creations of time, would 
come under its legitimate dominion,” &c. 

The poem is divided into seven 
books. — The Introduction. — The 
Greater Light.—The Stars and Light. 
—The Waters and Winds. — The 
Trees and Green Things.—Beasts and 
all Cattle.—Man in Soul and Body.— 
The difficulty we find in this poem in 
giving an extract, is the same as that 
experienced in most others written 
like this at some length in blank 
verse, and ‘when the poetical merit 
does not depend upon the brilliancy of 
certain passages, as in lyrical or dra- 
matic poetry, but in the general feeling 
and harmony of the whole. There 
are no passions to delineate, no cha- 
racters to pourtray, and no events to 
describe; nothing, in fact, which 
produces great effect in a small compass, 
and we have no room for long ex- 
tracts. Let us take a passage on 
lifting up hands in prayer (p. 347), 
which will give some impression of 
the author’s manner of thinking on 
such subjects, as well as of the poeti- 
cal execution of the work. 
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But should it be forbidden to believe 
That aught significative of a truth 
Mysterious by the lifting up the hands 
Was meant, at least this sweetness comes to all 
By following ancient saints in little things, 
That we have somewhat more thereby on us 
Bestowed to do, that lacks apparent use, 
Whence groweth dutiful submissiveness 
To forefathers in faith; and when the tears 
Of penitents that mourn for Sion’s woes 
Are dropping from them, fellowship accrues 
To them with Asaph, whose uplifted hands 
Ran down with water, flowing from his eyes. 
And haply it was designed that humble souls, 
Who gladly follow little practices 
Of former saints, should find a present meed 
In understanding what to ruder minds, 
That keep not godly ceremonies, would seem 
Obscure, as touching not in them such string 
Of sympathy with hallowed men of old. 
All that the saints, in whom abidingly 
The spirit dwelt, have, by their doing it, 
Made honourable—or ways of spending time; 
Or rules for winning grace, or petty rites 
Deserveth man’s esteemi—and is’t not they 
Who least are gifted with the inward light 
And gladness of His presence, that despise 
Small things so hallowed, and are forwardest 
To make the abuse of these by hypocrites 
Their argument for scorn of little things 
Which tender hearts esteem so fair and good 
Themselves refrain from using them with awe? 
Oh ! that the awful presence might be found 
In all around us! Then such outward things 
Would burst as naturally from all their hearts, 
As flowers toward the light when spring returns 
To pay with fragrant savour rains from 
Heaven, &c. 


To give a clear and sufficient idea of 
the poem, would require various and 
longer extracts ; but this is not in our 
power to give ; and we must leave it as 
it is, to make its way by its own 
merits to the hearts of those whom its 
piety, its learning, and its eloquence, 
will not fail to attract and to delight. 


Church Poetry ; or Christian Thoughts, 
in Old and Modern Verse. 

A CHARMING little volume of 
poetry well selected from our old 
writers, and with some graceful and 
elegant compositions from modern 
ones; some anonymous, and others 
designed by particular initials and pri- 
vate marks, and a few with the names 
affixed. The editor in his advertises 
ment justly observes, 


‘¢ Among the numerous collections of 
religious poetry which have hitherto ape 
peared, persons of primitive church feel- 
ing have continually had to regret a want 
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of that harmony of belief on essential 
points with some of the writers, which is 
so necessary to render that kind of reading 
ultimately pleasant or profitable. Church- 
men and Dissenters have been mingled to- 
gether, and most opposite views have been 
placed perhaps side by side, as if verse 
might be a veil for inconsistency, and as if 
poetry itself were intended only to excite 
the fancy, and indulge the imagination 
without any care to convey primitive and 
consistent truth. It has been one chief 
aim of this book to avoid that sort of 
error ; and, as a first step towards securing 
uniformity of creed, none but the writings 
of Churchmen have been consulted.’’ 


This work is arranged under several 
heads, as Repentance, Holy Dying, 
Future State, Prayer, &c. In a new 
edition the number of old poets from 
which additional selections might be 
made may be increased, and we shall 
feel happy to afford the editor such as- 
sistance. Among the modern we 
should point Nature and ‘Art, p. 32, 
signed D. Morwenne statio, hodie Mor- 
wenston, by R.S. Hawker, p. 104. The 
Death of Moses, p. 254. The follow- 
‘ing little production of Bishop Ken 
is written with taste and feeling. 


THE POET. 


Prophets and Poets were of old 

Made of the same celestial mould ; 

True Poets are a saint-like race 

And, with the gift, receive the grace ; 
Of their own songs the virtue feel, 
‘Warmed with an heaven-enkindled zeal. 


A Poet should have heat and light ; 
Of all things a capacious sight ; 
Serenity with rapture joined ; 

Aims noble ; eloquence refined, 
Strong, modest ; sweetness to endear ; 
Expressions lively, lofty, clear. 


High thoughts ; an admirable theme; 
For decency a chaste esteem ; 

Of harmony a perfect skill ; 

Just characters of good and ill ; 

And all concentred—souls to please, 
Instruct, inflame, melt, calm, and ease. 
Such graces can nowhere be found 
Except on consecrated ground, 

Where Poets fix on God their thought, 
By sacred inspiration taught, 

Where each poetic votary sings, 

In heavenly strains, of heavenly things. 


We add the following verses by the 
Rev. John Davison, as well for their 
own beauty, as because every frag- 
ment of composition from the pen 
of that singularly-gifted person, is too 
valuable to be overlooked or lost, 
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Rev. John Davison. 
If heavenly flowers might bloom unharm’d on 


eart 
And gales of Eden still their balm bestow, 
Thy gentle virtues, rich in purest worth, 
Might yet have lingered in our vale below. 
Loved daughter, sister, friend !—we saw awhile 
Thy meek-eyed modesty which loved the 
shade, 
Thy faithfulness which knew nor change nor 


‘ guile, 
Thy heart, like incense on God’s altar laid. 
But He, whose Spirit breathes the air divine, 
That gives to souls their loveliness and 
grace, 
Soonest embowers pure faithful hearts like 
thine, 
In his own paradise,—their blissful place. 


The Life and Miracles of Sancta Bega, 
Patroness of the Priory of St. Bees, 
written by a Monkish Historian. With 
Notes by G. C. Tomlinson, F.S.A. 
8vo. 


THE heroine of this story was an 
Irish princess, born early in theseventh 
century, who has left her name to an 
extensive parish, and to a promon- 
tory on the Cumbrian coast, and whose 
foundation has inherited the peculiar 
blessing of becoming the arena of 
religious instruction in a later age 
anda purerform. ‘There will be many 
who from this cause will, like the 
editor of this little book, take an in- 
terest in the inquiry, Who was St. 
Bega? But the information to be 
obtained is, after all, legendary: for 
her history was written in the twelfth 
century, five hundred years from the 
age in which she is said to have 
flourished. 

It is derived from a volume of lives of 
saints contained in the Cottonian MS. 
Faustina, B. 1v. ff. 122—139, of which 
a translation is first given by Mr. 
Tomlinson, and then the original 
Latin. The translation itself is well 
executed, with the exception of the 
preface or proemium, which is so 
entirely remodelled, that the following 
words, ‘‘ The sources from which the 
following account is compiled are 
tradition, chronicles, and authentic 
histories,”’ though almost the only pas- 
sage derived from the original, have the 
appearance of being the editor’s ac- 
count of his own labours. 

As a specimen of the author’s notes 
we append the following illustration of 
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what the monastic author terms “‘ qu- 
dam celebritas sacrosancto sabbato in 
vigilia pentecosten.”’ 


‘«A most holy Sabbath on the eve of 
Pentecost.—Thisis another of those marks 
of dependence of the surrounding chapel- 
ries which formerly existed—a mark the 
more interesting because even to this day 
some traces of it remain. Communicants 
still annually resort to the church of St. 
Bees, at the festival of Easter, from con- 
siderable distances, and the village pre- 
sents an unusual appearance from their 
influx ; and at the church the eucharist is 
administered as early as eight in the 
morning, in addition to the celebration of 
it at the usual time. 

‘* There can beno doubt but that Whit- 
suntide, and perhaps Christmas, as well 
as Easter, were formerly seasons when 
the church of St. Bees was resorted to 
by numbers who appeared within it at no 
other time, save, perhaps, at the burial of 
their friends. The great festivals of the 
Church appear in the middle ages to have 
been considered by the English as. pe- 
culiarly auspicious for the solemniza- 
tion of marriages. At these seasons then, 
from concurring causes, the long-drawn 
solemn processions of the priests and 
people would be chiefly seen, and then 
also the accustomed oblations of the latter 
to the mother church of Saint Bees would 
be discharged.” 


-—~ a 
JERSVUCUE 


al 


standing alone, must have remained 
perfectly unintelligible. But, from hav- 
ing seen the same design better repre- 
sented in the like situation, we are sa- 
tisfied that its prototype was the holy 
cross between the four beasts used as 
symbols of the evangelists. The ‘‘ hu- 
man form divine ”’ was quite beyond the 
sculptor’s powers ; and he has there- 
fore contented himself with a very in- 
significant substitute ; the eagle is re- 
presented by a bird more resembling 
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Sketches of Churches, with short De- 

scriptions. ByH.E.Relton. Part 
IV, 4to. 


THE concluding portion of the 
work which we noticed in our May 
number, p. 506. We will state, as 
before, the contents :— 


Beckford, co. Gloucester.—A Nor- 
man building, with a tower between 
the nave and the chancel, and indica- 
tions of there having been transepts. 
The upper stories of the tower are of 
the Perpendicular style, and the whole 
was formerly surmounted by a spire, 
which was taken down in 1622. 

The western arch of the tower (in 
the interior) is Norman, with zig-zag 
mouldings; and on its northern co- 
lumn are two masks, between which 
is a sagittarius, the presumed badge of 
king Stephen, and the occurrence of 
which has induced late writers (we 
should like to ascertain with what 
reason,) to assign the buildings in 
which it is found to his reign. 

The south door, sheltered by a 
porch, is handsomely carved with 
cable and zig-zag mouldings, and 
forms the subject of another of Mr. 
Relton’s plates. Above the door- 
way is a very rude bas-relief, which, 
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a pigeon; the lion and bull are at 
least four-footed creatures. 

Over a door in the north wall, now 
closed up, is a second bas-relief from 
the same rude hand. It evidently re- 
presents the descent of Christ into 
hell, to rescue the spirits of the re« 
deemed. 

Swyncombe, co. Oxford.—A small 
Norman structure, without tower, and 
with a circular apse for its chancel. 

Horton, co. Glouc.—A small but 
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SCULPTURE AT BECKFORD CHURCH, CO. GLOUC. 


handsome edifice in the early Perpen- 
dicular style. 

Tortworth, co. Glouc.—Of moderate 
pretensions, both for age and charac- 
ter, consisting of two portions, nearly 
similar in form, and a tower of slen- 
der proportions. 

Childrey,co. Berks.—A largechurch, 
more remarkable for its monuments 
than its architecture. Mr. Relton 
gives three plates from its numerous 
sepulchral brasses, and one of a 
“monument ”’ in the chancel, which 
we take to have been the Holy Se- 
pulchre. 

Kemble, Wiltshire.—An interesting 
structure, with a large tower, ori- 
ginally of handsome early-English, 
but its windows are now altered, and 
surmounted by a spire. The south 
—_ built by William abbat of 

almesbury about 1280, has very 
deep mouldings, and the columns at 
its sides (as shown in a second plate) 
are much out of the perpendicular. 
“There is no appearance of the arch 
having given way from settlement, 
but it is difficult to suppose it was 
built so from design.” 

This Part contains also a plate of 
two brasses in Wantage church, 


Berkshire; and in the frontispiece, 
besides the view of Beckford church, 
are figured the fonts at Overbury, 
Wore. and Boxwell, Glouc. ; piscinas 
at Childrey and East Hendred, Berks ; 
tomb (a holy sepulchre?) and rood- 
loft at Bredon, Worc.; carvings of 
7 





rood-loft at Hankerton, Wilts; and 

brasses at East Hendred. 

A Treatise on the Grammar of the New 
Testament Dialect. By the Rev. T. 
S. Green, M.A. 8vo. pp. xii, 332, 
THIS work is stated to have been 

undertaken at the suggestion and re- 

quest of the late Hugh James Rose, 
the editor of Middleton on the Greek 

Article, and this circumstance, which 

carries with it his testimony to Mr. 

Green’s ability for the task, is no little 

recommendation of the volume itself. 

It is only of late years that the pe- 
culiarities of the Greek language have 
excited general attention, in connec- 
tion with the New Testament. How- 
ever, they are important enough to 
deserve it, and to mention only one, 
namely, the article, is sufficient. And 
this is a reason for close and serious 
study of the Greek text, as other lan- 
guages cannot always reflect those pe- 
culiarities, the Latin for instance, 
which has no article answering to the 
Greek. Hence, circumlocution is 
sometimes necessary for interpretation, 
though indeed in popular versions it 
must be sparingly resorted to. 

Mr. Green considers that the Greek 
of the New Testament displays the 
features of the common dialect, the 
staple of which was of Attic texture, 
but which differed from that variety 
of the language in several main re- 
spects. It arose, he thinks, from a 
fusion of the rest, and “ was that of 
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the courts of the Seleucid# and the 
Lagide, of the schools of Alexandria 
and Tarsus, of the educated .Roman, 
of Philo, Polybius, Plutarch, Origen, 
Chrysostom.” (P. 5-) He keeps the 
fact in view, at the same time, that 
the preachers of the Gospel came to 
its use imbued with a native idiom, 
which gave a colouring to their writ- 
ings. 

The object of our author is not to 
shew a difference between the evange- 
lical and the classical writers, but the 
prevalence of certain peculiarities in 
the writings of both. Thus he restores 
the language of the New Testament to 
its due position in lexicography and 
grammar, from which it has some- 
times been unjustly debarred. His 
method is, in treating of parts of 
speech, or their divisions, to begin 
with instances from classical writers, 
and to subjoin others from the New 
Testament. 

A few instances of these peculiari- 
ties will best show the nature of Mr. 
Green’s work, and the utility of con- 
ducting theological studies on exten- 
sive principles of grammar. 

P. 11. The present tense is, ‘‘ by a 
very natural process, employed to ex- 
press a futurity which is viewed as 
certainly fated.” He refers to Sophoc. 
Philoctetes, 113, 

aipet ra rééa radra Thy Tpoiay pova.. 

and among other instances to Matt. 
xxvii. 63, pera rpeis nucpas eyeipouat. 
We would carry this principle further, 
into the Old Testament, for instance, 
Isaiah Ixiv. 11, where the future de- 
struction of the temple, being spoken 
of as present, has induced the Neolo- 
gians to regard that portion of the 
book as of later date than the preced- 
ing. Atp. 17 is a note on Jude 14, 
deserving the student’s attention. Mr. 
Green considers the vulgate rendering 
de his as requiring wept rovrwy, instead 
of rovrois, the actual text, and there- 
fore, we presume, as wrong. 

P.21. Heb. xi. 17. “‘ The per- 
fect mpocernvoyev expresses Abraham’s 
settled resignation of his son to the 
demand of God—his mental, though 
not actual, offering of him: but 
mpooepeper, * was in the act of sacri- 
ficing him,’ when stopped by divine 
interposition.” 

P. 25. Matt. xxv. 14—30, The un- 

Gent, Maa. Vor, XX. 
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profitable servant is described as 6 ro 
év rddavroy eiAnpas, while each of the 
others as 6 AaBewv, (because the 
former had only received the money, 
and not employed it); ‘‘ perhaps no 
instance of the use of a tense drawn 
from classical writers could surpass 
this in delicate propriety of expres- 
sion.” 

At p. 73, Mr. Green thinks that 
8067 has been unnecessarily substi- 
tuted for d06ém by Griesbach, on ac- 
count of correspondence with other 
instances. 

P. 79. 2 Cor. xi. 16. ‘“ This use 
of xdy, without regard to the legiti- 
mate force of ay, merely to signify ‘ at 
least,’ is not peculiar to the New 
Testament, but is a mark of the later 
Greek.” 

At p. 106, after specifying some 
anomalies in assigning a transitive 
signification to neuter verbs, and a 
neuter or reflective one to transitives, 
he says, g These are here noticed for 
the sake of remarking that they contain 
no gross violation of usage arising 
from ignorance, being no more than 
occurs in native writers, and at the 
same time are such as would be 
avoided by the careful timidity of con- 
scious insecurity in the use of a lan- 
guage.” 

We had almost overlooked a remark 
at p. 100, on the practice of using the 
infinitive in the sense of the impera- 
tive, e. g. Luke ix. 3. Rom. xii. 15. 
‘If, as appears to be the case, the 
infinitive is thus used by correct 
writers only where a tone of import- 
ance, authority, or solemnity is as- 
sumed, particularly in aphorisms and 
the language of legislation, it will ap- 
pear that it is introduced in these 
texts with perfect propriety.” 

At p. 121, he observes, “On the 
decline of a language from the art- 
less vigour of its classical period, 
there succeeds, at least in rhe- 
torical writings, an affectation of 
nicely balanced clauses, and a style 
marked by point and antithesis... 
The pointedness of the New Testa- 
ment arises indeed from a different 
source, that is, it is real, not studied, 
but in both cases a similar phenome- 
non is produced with respect to the 
negatives.” 

That portion a work which 
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treats of the article occupies fully a 
hundred pages. 

In the chapter on the grammatical 
construction of sentences, a distinct 
notice is assigned to the style of the 
Apocalypse, which Mr. Green is in- 
clined to class apart from the other 
books. 


Miscellaneous Reviews. 
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The citations which we have made 
are, we trust, sufficient to give the 
reader a distinct idea of the whole 
work. To the evangelical student it 
will prove highly serviceable, while 
the number of references which it 
contains will give it a value also to 
the classical one. 





Hargrave; or, the Adventures of a 
Man of Fashion. By Mrs. Trollope. 3 
vols—We earnestly hope few men of 
fashion resemble the hero of this tale, and 
we trust and believe very few do, cer- 
tainly at least in our own country. Ad- 
miring Mrs. Trollope’s talents which are 
displayed in the volumes before us as 
much as in her other productions, we still 
think she has been very unfortunate in 
her conception of the plot of this novel. 
Hargrave, indeed, isa character altogether 
improbable ; it is impossible to conceive 
that any person in the station and with 
the education of this individual could have 
committed the offences and crimes of 
which he is represented to have been 
guilty. We are sorry to see in the lite- 
rature of our own country any approach 
to that school of fiction in which the 
French have unhappily made themselves 
so prominent; one of the distinguishing 
marks of which is, the imagining circum- 
stances as incidents in the stories they 
produce, which ought only to find a place 
in the Newgate Calendar, or some other 
unhappy and revolting record of crime. 


The False Heir. A Tale. ByG.P.R. 
James, esg. 8vo0. 3 vols.—Mr. James is a 
most prolific writer. He almost rivals 
Sir Walter Scott in that particular ; in- 
deed, in many other particulars, as well, 
we know no writer of the present day 
who approaches so much to that great 
and surpassing master in the school of 
fiction. The tale before us is one of 
much interest, and abounds in scenes and 
situations drawn with no slight power. 
We wish, nevertheless, that the author 
had chosen a different period for his tale 
of action. The times immediately pre- 
ceding the first French revolution are 
better suited to the historian than the 
novelist. There were, doubtless, many 
defects and, perhaps, abuses in the insti- 
tutions of France at that period which 
required alteration, but we see no use 
whatever in bringing them before the 
public at the present day ; at the same 
time the author in the work before us has 
only introduced those which he has men- 
tioned in order to elucidate his tale. We 





are quite sure, indeed, that an author 
who, to judge from the general tenor of 
his works, thinks so rightly on most sub- 
jects of importance, will never err inten- 
tionally in the particulars which we have 
pointed out. 





Letters from Madras. By a Lady. 
8vo.—Those who wish for a good and 
evidently a genuine account of the man- 
ners and society of India, including not 
only the European portion of the in- 
habitants, but the native population also, 
will find much to amuse them in these 
letters, which are written in a very lively 
style, with a slight dash of satirical ob- 
servation, which, although, perhaps, as 
well omitted, certainly does not diminish 
the entertainment to be derived from the 
volume. 

The Norrisian Prize Essay. By J. 
J. Harrison, A.M.—The subject, that 
‘both in the Old and New Testaments 
eternal life is offered to mankind through 
Jesus Christ only.”’ A learned, compre- 
hensive, and satisfactory essay. 

Letter to Lord De Grey on the Ame- 
liorated Condition of Ireland, &c. By 
N. W. Simpson.—In this well-written 
pamphlet Mr. Simpson shows the im- 
provement in agriculture, and conse- 
quently in the rising condition, of the 
people of Ireland; he proves the misstate- 
ments of the late Mr. Inglis, and he re- 
moves the false charges and misrepresenta- 
tions which had been confidently urged, 
and thereforeimplicitly believed, relating to 
the management of the estates of the noble- 
men and great proprietors of the country. 
The same writer has published ‘ Testi- 
monials in reference to the Sales of Irish 
Estates, and Minutes of Evidence on the 
State of Crime in Ireland.” 





The Dirge of Westminster, or Founder's 
Day. Rhyme and Rhapsody.—The com- 
plaint in verse of an old Westminsterian 
of the decay of that renowned college of 
learning and discipline, with some Latin 
verses appended. 
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Inaugural Address to the Limerick 
Philos. and Lit. Society. By Sir Aubrey 
de Vere.—A judicious and animated dis- 
course, pointing out the objects of cu- 
riosity in nature and art that should be 
collected for the museum, and mention- 
ing the illustrious men who are natives of 
the district of Limerick. 





A Charge to the Clergy of Bristol. By 
Thomas Thorpe, B.D. Archdeucon of 
Bristol.—The part of this charge on Un- 
christian Marriages is well worthy of at- 
tention. 





The Miraculous Escape of Don Fernan- 
dez de Alcantera from the Prisons of the 
Inquisition, &c. Translated by Rev. R. 
Walker.—A veiled attack on the Oxford 
Theology. 





The Prose or Younger Edda, commonly 
ascribed to Snorri Sturlison. Translated 
Srom the old Norse. By G. W. Dasent. 
A curious and interesting addition to the 
scanty supply of Northern literature 
we possess. The author appears well ac- 
quainted with his subject, and we hope he 
will labour diligently in a field too much 
neglected hitherto, and yet most interest- 
ingly connected with the early history, 
religion, and superstition of Europe. 





Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi io W. A. 
Conway.—Confessions of a lady in her 


dotage. 


Medical ections on the Water Cure. 
By James Freeman, M.D.—Highly in 
favour of the hydro-curative system. 








Charge delivered at the Visitation of _ 
the Archdeaconry of Surry. By S. Wil- 
berforce, M.A.—A composition of tem- 
perate views, and containing much sound 
and useful information, especially on the 
subject of pews. We only doubt whether 
the allusionin the last part to ‘‘ hankering 
after the corruptions of the faith which 
issued from the papacy itself’’ was called 
for ; as such subjects had better either be 
fully and thoroughly discussed, by which 
means alone a clear and satisfactory view 
of them can be obtained, or not mentioned 
at all, especially when there is nothing in 
the previous subject to lead to them; and 
they are also more in the Bishop’s pro- 
vince than the Archdeacon’s. 





Astolfo, a Dramatic Romance.—The 
author possesses a poetical fancy, a power 
of poser expression, but the wildness 
and eccentric nature of his subject pre- 
clude much sympathy with the passages 
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of his drama. Let him try a subject ad- 
mitting a greater variety of feeling, and 
thoughts and matters more allied to com- 
mon humanity. 





Two Sermons preached in St. James's 
Church, Enfield Highway. By Rev. J. 
Russell and Rev. T. Burton.—Two in- 
teresting discourses relating to the regula- 
tion of church-services, under the au- 
thority of the rubric and the bishop. 





The Church must speak out—on Church 
Rates. By T. Gutteridge.—The writer 
advocates the merging the church-rate in 
that of the poor, and collecting them 
together, and very properly reprobates 
Lord Althorp’s proposition of abolishing 
them, and raising a sum from the Con- 
solidated Fund to supply their place. 





Tintern, Stonehenge, &c. By S.Prentis, 
4.M.—The Dedication includes an in- 
teresting account of the late Mr. God- 
win. The poems are respectable. 





Lectures on the Sympathies, Sufferings, 
and Resurrection of Christ. By the Rev. 
H. M‘Neill. 1843.—The Second Lecture 
in this volume on the Sufferings of Christ, 
as connected with Judas Iscariot, will 
afford a favourable specimen of the author’s 
acquaintance with his subject, and of his 
manner of treating it; so as at once to 
instruct his hearers, and influence their 
feelings. 





Lecture Sermons. By William Nind, 
M.A.—We beg to recommend in this 
volume the Sermons on ‘‘ The Difficulties 
of the Gospel no Offence ;’’ and the one 
on ‘‘ The Sin against the Holy Ghost,’’ 
to particular attention ; but, indeed, the 
whole volume consists of discourses which 
could not be listened to without profit. 
They are written in a style plain without 
vulgarity, and the subjects of each dis- 
course being, as it were, leading ones, that 
is, arguments for exposition of important 
doctrines, they can scarcely be perused 
without leaving behind a serious im- 
pression of their value. As regards such 
volumes as these, we only feel regret that 
we cannot do justice to the author by 
quotation, for it is not in short or insu- 
lated passages that their merits is to 
be shown; but we can recommend the 
volume—and then those who trust in us, 
will read it throughout. 





Sunday Readings for the Family and 
Closet. By J. N. Pearson, M.A.—The 
object of this work is to provide a short 
service for every Sunday in the year, 
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consisting of a portion of the Bible—the 
illustration—a prayer suitable to the 
subject,—and a hymn; the whole service 
occupying about 20 minutes; but, while 
this is the principal intention of the book, 
the author observes, that he also aimed at 
producing a volume that may afford edifi- 
cation to the humble and pious in their 
daily devotions. We think he has suc- 
cessfully accomplished his design, and 
produced a volume that may be read by 
the educated, and which at the same time 
might be a serviceable manual to the 
lower classes. 





Herbert Tresham ; a tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By the Rev. J. R. Neale.— 
A pleasing little tale, agreeably written, 
probably suggested to the author when he 
was reading ‘‘ Walker's Sufferings of the 
Clergy.”’ 





Tracts, (vol. iii.) on Christian Devo- 
tion and Grace.—This volume consists of 
twenty different tracts, so written as to 
bring forward the subjects proposed in 
a clear and lucid manner. We like both 
the selection of the subjects and the 
spirit in which they are treated. It ends 
with an interesting piece of biography, 
the life of the Rev. John Bold, Curate 
of Stoney-Stanton, co. Leicester, in the 
diocese of Lincoln. 

Magazine for the Young. 1842.—An 
exceedingly pleasing little volume; so 
arranged and diversified with poetry and 
little vignettes, and sketches of natural 
history, as will engage the attention of 
young persons, and insensibly diffuse its 
instruction into their minds. 





Father’s Letters to his Son on Con- 
firmation. By J. E. Tyler, Rector of St. 
Giles’s.—This excellent little volume is 
affectionately dedicated to the Bishop of 
London. {tis written in the most earnest 
spirit of Christian kindness, and contains 
very valuable instruction. 





Simple Sketches from Church History 
Jor Young Persons. By Mrs. 8. Toogood. 
—These sketches extend from the days of 
the Apostles down to the times of Bishop 
Ken and Bishop Wilson. It will rank 
among those very useful little works 
which the Church is, in her love and care, 
putting forth for the instruction of her 
youthful members. 





Animal Magnetism, &c. By E. Lee, 
Esq. Third Edition.—That there exists 
some power in one human being which 
can be brought into action on the nervous 
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system of another, under particular cir- 
cumstances, experience does not permit 
us to doubt. But the subject is one of 
difficulty, as it is uncertain in its effects, 
as it has been associated with quackery 
and imposture, as it has been admitted by 
one part of the profession, and denied and 
ridiculed by the other. Willit be of any 
practical use in the ‘“‘ Ars Medicine,’ 
the “Ars Sanatrix?’’—is the important 
question, and that is still undecided. 





Poems relating to the Present State 
and Prospects of the Church. By the 
Rev. N. Clarke, 4.M.—These poems are 
wtitten with much elegance of composi- 
tion, and with poetical feeling, and are 
deserving of a larger notice than we can 
give them. We must extract, however, 
one sonnet (p. 17), as a specimen of the 
author’s feelings on religious subjects, as 
contrasted with those of our immortal 
poet—the author of Paradise Lost. 


SONNET. 
Et tu Brute! 
On these words of Wordsworth, 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspere spoke,—the faith and morals 
hold 
Which Milton held.—Vol. iii. p. 190. 


OQ Wordsworth, Wordsworth, hast thou felt 

the spell, (hung? 
Thou too, which o’er this land so long has 
Of Milton’s faith the knell at Nice was rung 
Long ages since, and Milton’s morals dwell... 
Where, it would shock the pious muse to tell. 
His was the pen, and his the daring tongue, 
Which toiled so hard to justify the wrong 
When martyred Charles upon the scaffold fell. 
His was the hand which shook the marriage 

bond, 
And strove, with Arius, to withdraw the rays 
That circle the Redeemer’s throne on high. 
Cease then, sweet bard, thy panegyric fond— 
The lord supreme of peerless poesy— 
No more; it is the limit of his praise.” 
1842, 





The Emigrant’'s Handbook of Facts. 
By S. Butler.—A very useful and com- 
plete little work. 





Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Welshmen. By the Rev. R. Williams. 
This is the first number, extending only 
to ‘* BR;’’ but it appears to be compiled 
with industry and knowledge. 


War and Peace ; or, the Evils of the 
Jirst, &c. By William Jay.—The author 
is the honourable Judge Jay, of West- 
chester, near New York. 


Simei 
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The Nature and Benefits of Holy 
Baptism. By Francis Gardner, 4.M@.— 
A most excellent little treatise, contain- 
ing in a small compass a masterly view 
of the important subject, and a considera- 
tion of the objections usually urged against 
regeneration in baptism. 





England and her Interest. By John 
White.—‘‘ The Times, and the Govern- 
ment, and the Anti-Corn Law League 
considered.’’ 





Biblia Ecclesia Polyglotta. The Proper 
Lessons for Sundays from the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament ; together with the 
whole of the Book of Psalms, in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and English.—This is both 
an useful and elegant addition to the 
publications of Messrs. Bagster. ‘‘To 
print in a form equally commodious, the 
whole of the Scriptures,’ observes the 
Editor, ‘‘ would have been too extensive 
an undertaking to be useful out of a 
library.”’ The PROPER LEssoNs, there- 
fore, have been selected ; and, while the 
volume may vie in typographical beauty 
with the most expensive productions of 
the English press, its price renders it 
accessible to the less wealthy clergy, to 
whom the stupendous and costly Poly- 
glots are unattainable. 





A History of the Church of Russia. 
By A. N. Mouravieff, Chaplain to his 
Imperial Majesty. Translated by the 
Rev. R. W. Blackmore, Chaplain in 
Cronstadt to the Russian Company. 8vo. 
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pp. xix. 448.—A history of the Russian 
Church, by a native writer, cannot but be 
valuable, considering that most accounts 
which we possess of it are imperfect and 
unauthentic, though, in saying this, of 
course we except the works of Messrs. 
King and Pinkerton. This history is well 
written, and has informed us on various 
points. The translator has appended a 
great number of notes, which would how- 
ever have been more serviceable at the 
foot of the page referred to, than in the 
form of an appendix. He has caught 
something of the spirit of the Tractarian 
movement, and his attempt to make the 
Anglican and Russian churches harmo- 
nize is carried much too far. It is of 
little use to shew to what extent divines 
of the Church of England have entertained 
sentiments which are really at variance 
with her formularies. 





The Study of Botany, (New Library 
of Useful Knowledge).—A useful little 
work, 

The British and Foreign Traveller's 
Guide furnishes in a compendious form a 
complete directory for the traveller at 
home and abroad, comprising tables of all 
the railways in Great Britain, times and 
fares of the steamers from every port, an 
index of 1100 towns, with the steam, 
railway, and coach conveyance to each; 
and many useful particulars respecting the 
continental railways, foreign steamers, 
&c. &c. Corrected editions are to appear 
monthly. 





FINE 


ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have 
issued notices for three further competi- 
tions for works of art required for the 
decoration of the New Palace at West- 
minster. 

1. For various Statues in bronze and in 
marble, of British Sovereigns and il- 
lustrious personages. Models are to be 
sent in the course of the first week in 
June, 1844, to a place of exhibition here- 
after to be appointed. The specimen, or 
specimens not exceeding two in number, 
to be sent by each artist, may be either 
prepared for the occasion, or selected from 
works already executed by him within five 
years prior to the date of this notice. The 
works may be ideal or portrait statues, 
or groups, but not rilievi. The subjects 
are left to the choice of the artists. The 
materials are to be such as are commonly 
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used for models and casts. The di- 
mensions are to be on the scale of an 
erect human figure not less than three nor 
more than six feet. 2. Artists are invited 
to send specimens of Stained Glass, to be 
sent in the course of the first week in 
March, 1844. The specimens are required 
to be designed in general accordance with 
the style of architecture and decoration 
adopted in the New Palace. Outlines in 
lithography, showing the dimensions of 
the windows, may be obtained at the 
Architect’s offices in New Palace Yard. 
Each exhibitor is required to send one 
and not more than two coloured designs 
for an entire window, drawn to the scale 
adopted in the outline, viz. two inches to 
a foot ; and one specimen of stained glass, 
not exceeding six feet in the longest 
dimension, representing a part of such 
design in the full proportion, Such 
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specimén of stained glass to be glazed up 
in lead, and framed in wood. The objects 
forming the details of decoration may be 
either figures or heraldic devices relating 
to the Royal Families of England, or a 
union of the two, and may be accompanied 
by borders, diapered grounds, legends, 
and similar enrichments. 3. For Carved 
work in wood, required for various parts 
of the New Palace, and in the first instance 
for the doors of the House of Lords, 
Specimens are to be sent in the course of 
the first week in March, 1844, to be de- 
signed in general accordance with the 
style of decoration adopted in the New 
Palace. Outlines in lithography, showing 
the dimensions of the principal door of 
the House of Lords, may be obtained at 
the Architect’s offices. Each exhibitor is 
required to send one and not more than 
two designs for an entire door, drawn to 
the scale adopted in the outline, viz. two 
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inches to a foot; and one carved panel, 
or part of a panel and frame-work, not 
exceeding four feet in the longest di- 
mension, representing a part of such de- 
sign in the full proportion. The objects 
forming the details of decoration, in con+ 
formity with the conditions above ex- 
pressed, are left to the choice of each 
artist. The material of thecarved specimen 
is to be oak. 

Each invitation is confined to British 
artists, including foreigners who may have 
resided ten years or upwards in the 
United Kingdom. 





On the Queen’s birth-day, Prince 
Albert presented to Her Majesty twelve 
gilt bronze figures, copies (in miniature) 
of the twelve colossal statues in the 
Throne-room of the Palace at Munich, 
made for the Prince by the Sculptor 
Schwanthaler. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

George Selwyn and his Contempora- 
ries ; with Memoirs and Notes. By Joun 
HeneEAGE Jesse, Author of ‘* Memoirs 
of the Court of England during the Reign 
of the Stuarts,’’ &c. 2vols. 28s. 

Memoir of the Life and Correspond- 
ence of John Lord Teignmouth. By his 
Son, Lorp TEIGNMOUTH. 2 vols. 8vo. 
24s. 
The United Irishmen, their Lives and 
Times. By R. R. Mappen, M.D. With 
numerous Original Portraits. Second 
Series. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

Justin Martyr, his Life, Writings, and 
Opinions. By the Rev. CHARLES SimIScH, 
of Trebnitz, Silesia. Translated from the 
German, with the Author’s concurrence, 
by J. E. Rytanp. 2 vols. fcp. 15s. 

Sketches of the Lives and Characters 
of the Leading Reformers of the Sixteenth 
Century—Luther, Calvin, Zwingle, So- 
cinus, Cranmer, and Knox. By Epwarp 
TaGartT, F.S.A. 8vo. 5s. 

History of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines. By the Rev. W. M. He- 
THERINGTON, Author of ‘‘ The History 
of the Church of Scotland.’’ Fep. 


The Foundation Statutes of Bishop 
Fox, for Corpus Christi College, in the 
University of Oxford, now first translated 
into English, with a Life of the Founder. 
By G. R. M. Warp, M.A. late Fellow 
of Trinity College, and Deputy High 
Steward of the University. 8vo. 


78. 





The Closing Events of the Campaign 
in China: the Operations in the Yang- 
tze-Kiang, and the Treaty of Nanking. 
By Captain Granvitie G. Locn, Royal 
Navy. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The History of Ancient America, ante- 
rior to the time of Columbus. By GzorGE 
Jones, M.R.S.I. F.S.V. Vol. I.—The 
Tyrian Era. Royal 8vo. 20s. 

History of the Congress; exhibiting a 
Classification of the Proceedings of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
from March 4, 1789, to March 3, 1793; 
embracing the First Term of the Admi- 
nistration of Gen. Washington. 8vo. 12s. 

Book of the Navy; comprising a Ge- 
neral History of the American Marine, 
and accounts of Naval Battles, from the 
declaration of independence to the pre- 
sent time. By Joun Frost, A.M. Pro- 
fessor of Belles Lettres in the High School 
of Philadelphia. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sketches illustrative of important Pe- 
riods in the History of the World; to 
which are prefixed, Observations on the 
Moral and Religious uses of History. By 
Mary Miner, Author of the “ Life of 
Dean Milner,’”’ &c. 4s. 


Politics and Statistics. 


Political Philosophy. By Henry Lorp 
Broveuam. Part II.—of Aristocracy, 
Aristocratic Governments. 8vo. 10s. 

Benthamiana ; or, Select Extracts from 
the Works of Jeremy Bentham; with an 
outline of his Opinions on the Principal 
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Subjects discussed in his Works. Edited 
by Joun H. Burton, Advocate. 8vo. 9s. 

Principia: a Series of Essays on the 
Principles of Evil, manifesting themselves 
in these last. times in Religion, Philoso- 
phy, and Politics. By S. R. Bosan- 
aueT, Esq. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

Voice from the Vintage, or, the Force 

of Example. Addressed to those who 
Think and Feel. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Women of England.”” Fep. 4s. 
- Some Agricultural and Political Irish 
Questions calmly discussed. By Joun 
Grey V. Porter, Esq. 8vo. pp. 140, 
sewed. 28. 6d. 

Cyclopedia of Commerce, Mercantile 
Law, Finance, and Commercial Geogra- 
phy: with Four Maps. By Witiiam 
Warterston, Accountant. The Law Ar- 
ticles contributed by Jonn Hitt Bur- 
TON, Advocate. 8vo. 21s. 

Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of all 
Nations struck within the Past Century ; 
showing their History and Legal Basis, 
and their Actual Weight, Fineness, and 
Value. By Jacos R. Ecxretpt and 
Wiuiram E. Du Bots, Assayers of the 
Mint of the United States. 4to. (Phila- 
delphia, U.S.) 32s. 

n Money and the Currency: a Lec- 
ture before the University of Oxford. By 
Travers Twiss, D.C.L. F.R.S. Prof. 
of Political Economy, and Fellow and 
Tutor of Univ. Coll. With an Appendix 
on the Paper Money of the Chinese. 
8vo. Ils. 

Address to the Landowners of Ireland 
upon the present Agitation for a Repeal 
of the Union. By the Hon. Epwarp 
PiunxettT, R.N. 8vo. Ils. 

A Word for the Poor, and against the 
Poor Law, both as to its Principle and 
Practice. By Sir Gzorce Crewe, Bart. 
late M.P. for the Southern Division of 
Derby. 8vo. Ils. 

A Calm Inquiry into all the Objections 
made to the Educational Provisions of 
the Factory Bill. By Cuar.es Lioyp, 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 6d. 

The Question, ‘‘ Is it the Duty of the 
Government to provide the Means of 
Education for the People?’’ By G. 
Payne, LL.D. 8vo. 4d. 

Travels and Topography. 

Egypt and the Holy Land in 1842: 
with Sketches of Greece, Constantinople, 
and the Levant. By W. Drew Stent, 
B.A. of Wadham College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

Excursions along the Banks of the 
Rhine. By Vicror Hugo, Author of 
the “ Hunchback of Notre Dame,’’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Austria: its Literary, Scientific and 
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Medical Institutions. By W.R. Wipe, 
M.R.I1.A., &c. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

History of the Hawaiian or Sandwich 
Islands. By James Jackson Jarves, 
Member of the American Oriental So- 
ciety. 8vo. 16s. 

Letters from the Virgin Islands, illus- 
trating Life and Manners in the West 
Indies. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

History of the Expedition, under the 
command of Captains Lewis and Clarke, 
to the Sources of the Missouri, thence 
across the Rocky Mountains, and down 
the River Colombia to the Pacific Ocean, 
performed during the years 1804-5-6, by 
order of the Government of the United 
States. With an Introduction and Notes, 
By Arcuipatp M‘Vickar. 2 vols. 
18mo. 8s. (New York.) 

Incidents of a Whaling Voyage: to 
which are added, Observations on the 
Scenery, Manners, and Customs, and Mis- 
sionary Stations of the Sandwich and 
Society Islands. By Francis ALLYN 
OxmstTED. Fep. 7s.6d. (New York.) 

Monroe’s Summer Ramble in Syria 
and Tartar Trip. 2 vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Visit to the East ; comprising Germany 
and the Danube, Constantinople, Asia 
Minor, Egypt and Idumea. By the Rev. 
Henry Formsy, M.A. (Englishman’s 
Library, Vol. 25.) Feap. 6s. 

Letters from Malta and Sicily, ad- 
dressed to a Young Naturalist. By 
Greorce WarineG, Author of ‘ Chil- 
dren’s Mission,” &c. Fep. 68. 

The Rhone, the Darro, and the Gua- 
dalquiver: a Summer Ramble in 1842. 
By Mrs. Romer, Author of ‘* Sturmer,” 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Historical and Descriptive Account of 
South Australia, founded on the experi- 
ence of a Three Years’ Residence in that 
Colony. By J. F. Bennett. 2s. 

Hints from the Journal of an American 
Squatter, late in the Service of the Hon. 
East India Company: compiled for the 
use of Emigrants. By Autrrep Cas- 
WALL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 


Law. 12mo. Is. 6d. 
The World of London. By Joun 
Fisher Murray. 2 vols. fep. 128. 


The History and Antiquities of Mel- 
bourne Church, Derbyshire. By JosePH 
Deans, M.A. Vicar of Melbourne. With 
plates by Gray. 8vo. 58. ° 

Rambles in the Isle of Wight during 
the Summers of 1841-42: with Miscel- 
laneous Additions. By Joun Gwit- 
LIAM. crown 8vo. 6s. 


Poetry. 


Songs and Ballads, translated from 
Uhbland, Korner, Burger, and other Ger- 
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man Lyric Poets; with Notes. 


By 
Cuar.ts J. Brooxs. 8vo. 8s. 

Selections from the Dramas of Goethe 
and Schiller. Translated, with Introduc- 
tory Remarks, by ANNA SwANWICK. 
8vo. 8s. 

Parerga: Poems. By Epwarp S. 
Creasy, M.A. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge; Professor of History at Uni- 
versity Coll. London. Small folio. 7s. 6d. 

The Dream of Life, Lays of the Eng- 
lish Church, and other Poems. By Joun 
Moutrriz. Fep. 7s. 

Poems. By ALEXANDER James Be- 
RESFORD Hope, M.P. Fep. 3s. 

Legendary Rhymes, and other Poems. 
By Mary Anna E. Cuarnock. Fep. 
6s. 6d. 

King Henry the Second: an Historical 
Drama. By the Author of ‘‘ Essays dur- 
ing Intervals of Business.” Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

Sacred Poems, from Subjects in the 
Old Testament. By Joun Epmunp 
Reape, Author of ‘ Italy,’? &c. 8vo. 
5s. Gd. 

Metrical Version of the Book of Psalms; 
composed for Private Meditation and Pub- 
lic Worship. By F. Scurray, B.D. 
12mo. 5s. 

Redemption: a Poem. By the Rev. 
JosepH Swain, Author of ‘“ Walworth 
Hymns.”’ To which is prefixed, Me- 
moirs of the Author’s Life. 32mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Home Treasury, Traditionary Nur- 
sery Songs of England: with pictures by 
eminent modern artists. Edited by Fr- 
Lx SUMMERLY. 8 plates. tinted, 2s. 6d.; 
coloured, 4s. 6d. 

Sir Hornbook ; or, Childe Launcelot’s 
Expedition: a Grammatico - Allegorical 
Ballad. Plates. tinted, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 
4s. 6d. 


Novels, Tales, &c. 


Rose of Woodlee: a Tale. By MARIA 
BAINBRIDGE. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Friend or Foe: a Novel. By Miss 
ExLuen PickerineG, Author of ‘* Nan 
Darrell,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

King Eric and the Outlaws; or, the 
Throne, the Church, and the People in 
the Thirteenth Century. By INGEMANN. 
Translated from the Danish by JANE 
Frances CHAPMAN. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Ben Bradshaw, the Man without a 
Head: a Novel. 3vols. 31s. Gd. 

The Amnesty: or, the Duke of Alba 
in Flanders; an Historical Romance of 
the Sixteenth Century. By Cuartes F. 
ELLERMAN. 2vols. 21s. 

The Fortunes of Hector O'Halloran, 
and his man Mark Antony O’Toole. By 


W. H. Maxwett, Author of ‘ Stories 
of Waterloo,” &c. With illustrations by 
‘Leech. 


8vo. 14s, 
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Agnes de Tracy: a Tale of the Times 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury. By. the 
Rev. J. M. NEALE, B.A. late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
‘* Herbert Tresham.’’ Fep. 4s. 

Cheerful Cherry; or, Make the Best of 
it: with other Tales. By PeTrer Par- 
LEY. 18mo. 170 woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 

The Charcoal Burners~ or, the Ruins 
in the Black Forest: a Tale for Youth 
and the Friends of Youth. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Gustav. PHE- 
NINGER. l16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Persevere and Prosper; or, the Sibe- 
rian Sable Hunter. By Perer PARLEY. 


18mo. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 
Aunt Martha; or, the Spinster: a 
Tale. 8vo. 2s. 

Divinity. 


The Existence of Evil Spirits proved, 
and their Agency, particularly in relation 
to the Human Race, explained and illus- 
trated. By Watrer Scort, President 
and Theological Tutor of Airedale Col- 
lege, Bradford, Yorkshire. 8vo. 12s. 

Lectures on the Liturgy. By the Rev. 
Joun BenTALL, M.A. one of the Ushers 
of Westminster School. 3d series. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

How shall we conform to the Liturgy 
of the Church of England? By James 
C. Rosertson, M.A. of Trin. Coll. 
Camb. Curate of Boxley. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Letters to my Children on Church 
Subjects. By the Rev. Witi1am J. E. 
Bennett, M.A. Minister of Portman 
Chapel, St. Marylebone. Vol. I. 8vo. 6s. 

The Psalms of David, according to the 
Book of Common Prayer: with Critical 
and Explanatory Notes. By Danie. 
CressweELt, D.D. F.R.S. 12mo. 6s. 

The History, Object, and proper Ob- 
servance of the Holy Season of Lent. 
By the Rev. W. Incrauam Kip, M.A. 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Albany. 
Fep. cloth. 5s. (Albany, U.S.) 

Sermons upon the Future State of Hap- 
piness, preached in Charlotte Chapel, 
Pimlico. By the Rev. E>warp THomp- 
son, M.A. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

An Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Church of England and Ireland concern- 
ing Regeneration and Baptism. By the 
Rev. WiLtraM Naprer. Fep. 3s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Three Dioceses of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, at the Primary Metropolitan 
Visitation, in the Autumn of the year 1842 
and the Spring of 1843. By Danie, 
Bisuop oF Caucurra. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

A Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Exeter on the Use of Offertory, espe- 
cially with reference to the Missionary 
Exertions of the Church, and to the State 
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of Spiritual Destitution in the Manufac- 
turing Districts of England. By the 
Lorp Bisnop of Exeter. 8vo. 6d. 

Sermon on the Offertory, preached in 
the Parish Church of Kelvedon Hatch, 
Essex, on the Fifth Sunday in Lent, 
1843. By the Rev. James Barry, 
Curate. 12mo. 3d. 

Litanies for Sunday Schools; with ad- 
ditional Prayers for particular Occasions. 
By J. E. Darron, B.D. Fellow of 
Queen’s Coll. Camb. 8vo. 4s. 

Hore Sacre ; Prayers and Meditations 
for Private Use. By the Rev. W. 
CHANDLER, Vicar of Wisley. 
28. 6d. 

A Plea for Christian Peace and Unity, 
and against the prevailing spirit of Con- 
troversy. By Rosert C. JenxKins, B.A., 
Curate of Willesden. 2s. 6d. 

The Law of the Common Prayer of 
the Church of England: a Charge deli- 
vered to the Clergy, May 1843. By 
Henry Kaye Bonney, Archdeacon of 
Bedford. @vo. 2s. 

Manual of Saint Augustine, or the 
Book of Contemplations of Christ ; from 
the Latin. By W. M. Cant, B.A. of 
John’s Coll.Camb. 18mo. Qs. 

Church Extension: a Discourse of St. 
Chrysostom, Archbishop of Constantino- 
ple; translated into English, with an 
edition of the Original Greek Text. By 
CuRIsTOPHER WorpswortH, D.D. 
Head Master of Harrow School: to which 
is added, a Sermon preached in Harrow 
School Chapel, on behalf of the Incorpo- 
rated Society for Churches and Chapels. 
18mo. sewed. Is. 

Simplicity Corrupted : a Sermon, 
shewing that the Simplicity of the Truth 
is corrupted by Popery and Tractarian- 
ism. A Sermon, by the Rev. GeorGE 
Asert Rocers, M.A., of Trinity Coll. 
Camb. 8vo. Ils. 

The Estatica of Youghal compared 
with the Wonders of the Tyrol: A Let- 
ter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. By the Rev. Jonn ALpwortn, 
Rector of Youghal, Ireland. 12mo. Is. 

The Prayer for the Church Militant 
and the Surplice, in reply to the Quar- 
terly Review, No. 143. 8vo. 1s. 

The Bishop of Exeter’s Combat with 
Tract 90: including Strictures, &c. on 
various other parts of his Lordship’s 
Charge to his Clergy for the year 1842. 
By Ciertcus DanMONIENSIS. 8vo. Is. 

Law of the Rubric: a Sermon. By 
the Rev. Augustus CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Rector of Liverpool. 8vo. 6d. 

The Case of Obedience to Rulers in 
things indifferent, and the Power of the 
Offertory as a means of Church Exten- 
sion, in a Charge delivered on May 18, 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XIX. 


32mo. 
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1843, By the Ven. Wittiam Hare 
Hate, M.A. Archdeacon of London. 
8vo. ls. 

Obedience to the Articles and Rubrics 
of the Church of England a Bond of 
Union between the Established Church: 
a Sermon preached at Beccles, May 3, 
1843, at the Visitation of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon of Suffolk. By Rev. Epwin P. 
Dennis, B.C.L. Rector of Oulton. 8vo. 
ls, 

National Education : a Sermon preach- 
ed in the Church of St. Leonard’s on the 
Sea. By the Rev. James Murray, 
M.A, 8vo. 8d, 


Law, 


Commentaries on the Law of Bills of 
Exchange, Foreign and Inland, as ad- 
ministered in England and America ; with 
Occasional Illustrations from the Com- 
mercial Law of the Nations of Continental 
Europe. By JoszrnH Story, LL.D., 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

The Law of Shipping as it relates to the 
Building, Registry, Sale, Transfer, and 
Mortgage of British Ships, including the 
Registry and Trading of Ships built in 
India ; with an Appendix of Statutes, &c. 
By J. J. Witxrnson, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 

The Judgments of the Consistory Court 
of London, Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, and the 
Arches Court of Canterbury, in the Brain- 
tree Church Rate Case. By CuTHBEeRT 
W. Jounson, Esq. of Gray's Inn, one of 
the Councilin the Cause. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


Medicine. 


Medical History of the Expedition to 
the Niger during the years 1841-2. By 
James Ormiston M‘Wiii1am, M.D. 
Surgeon of H.M.S. Albert, and Senior 
Medical Officer to the Expedition. With 
plates, 8vo. 10s. 

Mens Corporis: a Treatise on the Ope- 
rations ofthe Mindin Sleep. By Foun- 
TAIN Hastincs Erwin, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Crown 8vo. 10s. 

Essays on Partial Derangement of the 
Mind in supposed connexion with Reli- 
gion. By the late Joun CueEyne, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., M.R.1I.A. Physician- 
Gen. in Ireland, &c. &c. With a Portrait 
and Autobiographical Sketch of the Au- 
thor, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Practical Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Testis, and of the Spermatic Cord 
and Scrotum: with Illustrations. By 
T. B. Curtinc, Lecturer on Surgery, 
and Assistant Surgeon to the London 
Hospital, &c. 8vo. 18s. 

Practical Treatise on the — pe- 
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culiar to Women. By Samvet ASHWELL, 
M.D. Part 2—Organic Diseases. 8vo. 88. 

Clinical Remarks on certain Diseases 
of the Eye, and on miscellaneous Sub- 
jects, Medical and Surgical; including 
Gout, Rheumatism, Fistula, Cancer, 
Hernia, Indigestion, &c. &c. By Joun 
Cuartes Hatu, M.D. of East Retford. 
8vo. 7s. 

Mental Hygiene; or, an Examination 
of the Intellect and Passions. By Wit- 
LIAM SMEETON, M.D. 12mo. 7s. 

Some Account of Cretinism, and the 
Institution for its Cure on the Abend- 
berg, near Interlachen, in Switzerland. 
By Witu1am Twininc, M.D. late of 
Baliol College, Oxford. 12mo. 2s. 

Medico-Legal Reflections on the Trial 
of Daniel M‘Naughten for the Murder of 
Mr. Drummond; with Remarks on the 
different Forms of Insanity, and the Ir- 
responsibility of the Insane. By GEorcGrE 
Davey, M.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Treatise on the Dental Art, founded on 
actual Experience. [Illustrated by 241 
figures in Lithography, and 54 Woodcuts. 
By F. Maury, Dentist of the Royal Po- 
lytechnic School, Paris. 8vo. 15s. 

The Physiology of the Teeth and Gums. 
By JosernH Snare, Surgeon Dentist. 
12mo, Is, 6d. 

An Essay on Spontaneous Combustion, 
read at the Brighton Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution, 26 Sept. 1842. By Joun 
Pero. 1)8mo. Ils. 

Irish Medical Directory for 1843 ; con- 
taining Notices of the Literary and Scien- 
tific Institutions of Ireland ; with Notes, 
Historical, Biographical, and Bibliograph- 
ical. By H. Croty. 18mo. 5s. 


Science and Arts. 


Reports of the First, Second, and 
Third Meetings of the Association of 
American Geologists and Naturalists at 
Philadelphia in 1840 and 1841, and at 
Boston in 1842, embracing its Proceed- 
ings and Transactions. 8vo. 24s, 

Proceedings of the London Electrical 
Society during the Sessions 1841-2 and 
1842-3. Edited by CoarnLes WALKER, 
Esq. Hon. Sec. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

On the Nature of Thunder-storms, and 
on the Means of Protecting Buildings and 
Shipping against the destructive Effects of 
Lightning. By W. Snow Harais, F.R.S. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Mechanical Philosophy, Horology, and 
Astronomy. By W. B. Carpenter, 
M.D. (Popular Cyclopedia of Natural 
Science, Vol. 2.) 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Familiar Treatise on the Causes and 
Cure of Smoky Rooms, the baneful in- 
fluence of Impure Air on the Constitution, 
and practical results on Temperature 
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and Ventilation. By Epwarp Juxes, 
12mo. 3s. 

The Steam Manual for the British 
Navy ; being a complete Description of 
the Nautical Steam Engine now in use in 
the Steam Vessels of War in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service. By Capt. W. J. Wit- 
LiaMSs, R.N. 12mo. Qs. 6d. 

The Illustrated History of Alcohol. By 
Freperic R. Lees, Ph: D. No. 1. 1s. 6d. 


Natural History. 


The History of British Birds. By 
Witiram YarRre.t, F.L.S., V.P.Z.S. 
3 vols. 8vo. Illustrated by 520 Wood 
Engravings. 4/. 108.; royal, 9/.; im- 
perial, 13/. 10s. 

British Moths, and their Transforma- 
tions, arranged and illustrated in a Series 
of Plates by H. N. Humrureys, Esq. ; 
with Characters and Descriptions by 
J.O. Westwoop, Esq. F.L.S. 2 vols. 
4to. Vol. 1. 56 Plates, coloured. 50s. 

The Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. Vol. 4, Part 1. 8vo. 5s. 

Manual of British Botany; containing 
the Flowering Plants and the Ferns, ar- 
ranged according to the Natural Orders. 
By CuHarues C. Basineton, M.A., 
F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. &c. 12mo. 9s. 

The Flower Garden ; containing Direc- 
tions for the Cultivation of Flowers. With- 
out the Plates. 7s. 

Notes on the Botany of the Antarctic 
Voyage conducted by Capt. J. C. Ross, 
R.N., F.R.S., in H.M. Discovery Ships 
Erebus and Terror: with Observations on 
the Tussac Grass of the Falkland Islands. 
By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H., &c. 8vo. 4s. 

Treatise on the Tank System of com- 
municating Heat to Horticultural Struct. 
tures. By W.E. Renpie. 18mo. 5s. 

The Elements of Fossil Conchology, 
according to the arrangement of Lamarck ; 
with the newly-established Genera of 
other Authors. By Capt. Tuos. Brown, 
M.P.S, 12mo. 5s. 

The Housekeeper’s Guide to the Fish 
Market for each Month of the Year, and 
an Account of the Fishes and Fisheries of 
Devon and Cornwall, in respect of Com- 
merce, Economy, Natural History, and 
Statistics. By J.C. Betiamy, Surgeon, 
Author of ‘ Natural History of South 
Devon.’’ 18mo. ls. 

Productive Farming, or a Familiar 
Digest of the Recent Discoveries of 
Liebig, Davy, and other celebrated 
Writers on Vegetable Physiology, show- 
ing how the Result of English Tillage 
might be greatly augmented. By JosePH 
A. Smirx. 33s. 6d. 

The True Enjoyment of Angling. B 
Henry Puiuuirs, Esq. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
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Literature and Language. 


Essays on Ancient Literature and Art ; 
with the Biography and Correspondence 
of Eminent Philologists. By Barnas 
Sears, President of Newton Theological 
Institution, B. B. E>warps, Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary, and C. C. 
Fexton, Professor in Harvard University, 
United States. 12mo. 10s. 

Herodotus, from the Text of Schweig- 
heuser; with English Notes. Edited by 
C. S. Woreter, A.M. Tutor in Greek 
in Harvard University. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s, 

The First Book of the Annals of Ta- 
citus, from the Text of Walther; with 
explanatory Notes. vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Gorgias of Plato, chiefly according 
to Stallbaum’s Text; with Notes. By 
Turopore D. Wootsey, Professor of 
Greek in Yale College. 8vo. 5s. 

P. Virgilii Maronis Georgicon, Lib. 3 
et 4, from the ¢Text of Forbiger, with 
English explanatory Notes, &c. &c. By 
D. B. Hicxiz, LL.D. Head Master of 
Archbishop Sandys’ Grammar School, 
Hawkshead. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Architecture. 


Anglican Church Architecture; with 
some Remarks on Ecclesiastical Furni- 
ture. By James Barr, Architect. 2d 
edit. 6s. 

Church Architecture considered in re- 
lation to the Mind of the Church: in 
Two Addresses delivered to the Down and 
Dromore Church Architectural Society. 
By the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, Pre- 
sident. 12mo. 96 Plates. 2s. 

Tract upon Tomb-stones; or, Sugges- 
tions for the Consideration of Persons 
intending to set up that kind of Monu- 
ment to the Memory of deceased Friends. 
By Francis Epwarp Pacet, M.A. 
Rector of Elford. 8vo. 1s. 


Fine Arts. 

Prison Sketches; comprising Portraits 
of the Cabul Prisoners, and other Subjects. 
By Lieut. V. Eyre. Lithographed by 
Lowes Dickenson. Crown 8vo. 21s. ; 
coloured, 2/. 12s.-6d. 

The History of the Davolas Family, 
considered with reference to Poetry, 
Painting, and Dramatic Effect. 8vo. 7s. 

The Tutor’s Assistant; or, Comic 
Figures of Arithmetic slightly altered and 
elucidated from Walkingame. By ALrrED 
CrowauiLt. 12mo. 6s. 

Algernon Sydney’s Letter to Thomas 
Wyse, Esq. M.P. concerning Art Unions, 
Electrotype, Prince Albert’s Patronage, 
the Rights and the Wrongs of Artists, 
&c.; with Hints for the Redress of the 
Wrongs of the latter, and a Note to Mrs. 
Parker. 8vo. ls. 
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Music.: 

The National Psalmody of the Church 
of Scotland: a collection of the most 
esteemed Psalm and Hymn Tunes used in 
that Church, &c. Arranged for four 
Voices. By J. Daniex. Oblong 4to. 10s, 


The Trustees of the British Museum 
have become the purchasers of Mr. Kock’s 
Collection of Organic Remains, which 
had been advertised for sale by auction. 





From the Report read at the Annual 
Meeting of the subscribers to the London 
Library, it appears that the number of 
members is increasing ; that since March, 
1842, an addition of 4,000 volumes had 
been made to the Library; that the re- 
ceipts of the past year amounted to 
1,768/. 10s., and the expenditure to 
1,538/. 7s., leaving a balance in hand of 
about 230/. 





Mr. Webster, lessee of the Haymarket 
Theatre, has announced his intention of 
giving 500/. as a prize for the best five-act 
comedy, illustrative of British manners 
and customs. The merit of the comedy 
to be decided on the first of January next 
by a committee formed of dramatic au- 
thors and critics (not competitors) and 
actors. In addition to the 500/. the suc- 
cessful author will be entitled tu a third 
of the gross receipts on the twentieth, 
fortieth, and sixtieth nights of represen- 
tation. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

On June 14 the following gentlemen 
were announced as the successful candi- 
dates for the prizes for the present year: 

Latin Verse. — Venetie. — Edward 
Walford, Scholar of Balliol college. 

EneuisH Essay.— The Advantages 
and Disadvantages of the Feudal System. 
—Henry Boothby Barry, B.A. Michel 
Scholar of Queen’s college. 

Latin Essay.—Quenam fuerit publi- 
corum cerlaminum apud Antiquos vis et 
utilitas.—Ralph Robert Wheeler Lingen, 
B.A. Fellow of Balliol college. 

EnGiisuH VERSE, — Cromwell.—Mat- 
thew Arnold, Scholar of Balliol college. 

June 22. The Theological Essay was 
awarded to Mr. Henderson, B.A. Demy 
of Magdalen college, who gained the Latin 
Verse 1839, and the Latin Essay 1842. 

Mrs. Denyer's Prizes have been awarded 
to the Rev. George Rawlinson, M.A. 
Fellow of Exeter college, and the Rev. 
Frederick Poynder, M.A. of Wadham 
college. 

The subjects of Mrs. Denyer’s Prizes 








for the year 1844 are,—“' The Justification 
of Man before God only by the Merits of 
Jesus Christ.”’—“ The Duties of Christ- 
sanity incumbent on Individuals as Mem- 
bers of a private family.” 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

The Chancellor's Gold Medal for Eng- 
lish Poetry has been adjudged to William 
Johnson, Scholar of King’s college.— 
Subject ‘‘ Plato.” 

The Marquess Camden’s Gold Medal 
for Latin Hexameter Verse to James Ar- 
thur Yonge, Scholar of King’s college.— 
Subject ‘‘ Defectus Solis varii, Luneque 
labores.” 

Sir William Browne’s Gold Medals for 
the Greek Ode, subject, “Ac mav@? édpaoa 
Evpevides, to William George Clark, 
Scholar of Trinity college. The Latin 
Ode, subject ‘‘ Indus Fluvium,’ to Henry 
James Sumner Maine, Scholar of Pem- 
broke college, and Craven University 
Scholar. The Epigrams, subject, Greek, 
Mia xeAtdav €ap ov morei,—Latin, ‘* Una 
Hirundo non facit ver,’ also to Mr. 
Maine. Mr. Clark obtained the same 
prize in 1842, Mr. Maine obtained in 
1842 the Chancellor’s and Camden Me- 
dals, and the prize for the Latin Ode. 

June 24. The Porson Prize was awarded 
to William George Clark, Trinity Coll. — 
Subject, Shakspere’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Act J. Sc. 1, beginning ‘‘ God 
speed fair Helena! Whither away ?” and 
ending ‘‘ From lovers’ food till morrow 
deep midnight.” 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

The 20th Anniversary Meeting was 
held on the 10th June, to which day it 
had been postponed from the 13th of May 
preceding, in consequence of the death 
of Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey. Sir A. 
Johnston took the chair. The Report 
opened with an expression of sorrow at 
the loss of their late President, who had 
so soon followed his predecessor, the Earl 
of Munster. The deaths of the Duke of 
Sussex and the Marquess Wellesley, two 
of the Vice-Patrons, were then adverted 
to. Amongst the losses by death of the 
Society during the present year were, the 
extraordinary Hungarian Oriental scholar, 
Csoma KéGrési; the Tamil scholar, the 
Rev. Robert Anderson; Capt. Conolly, 
whose murder at Bokhara there appears 
unhappily little reason to doubt; Sir 
William Ouseley ; the celebrated Hebraist, 
Gesenius; and Gonzalves, the retired 
Sinologist of Macao. The contents of 
the Society’s forthcoming Journal were 
then adverted to. Among other papers, 
mention was made of the translation from 
the Persian, by H. H. Wilson, esq., of 
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the Travels of Mir Izzet Ullah, a native 
of India, in the employ of Moorcroft, 
who had succeeded in reaching Yarkand, 
in the Chinese Empire, which, it appears, 
no modern European traveller had ever 
visited. This translation had appeared in 
an Indian periodical; but as such pub- 
lications are with difficulty procurable, 
and in fact almost unknown in Europe, 
the Council had resolved, that in case of 
valuable papers, which had been thus 
printed, but, as far as Europe is con- 
cerned, not published, the rule of never 
printing anything that had appeared be- 
fore should be rescinded. Some details 
were then read, of the proceedings of the 
Oriental Translation Committee. Since 
the last annual meeting, they had pub- 
lished the ‘‘ Sama Veda,’’ translated by 
Dr. Stevenson ; the “ Popular Poetry of 
Persia,’ by M. de Chodzko; the first 
volume of ‘‘ Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical 
Dictionary,’’ by the Baron Maeljuckin de 
Slane, and the “History of Hyder Ali,’ 
by Col. Miles. The announcement was 
also made of some valuable Biographies 
of Persian Poets, translated from original 
sources by Sir Gore Ouseley, who had in 
his possession a complete, and, in many 
cases, exclusive, collection of similar 
works. The publication of the text of the 
the ‘* Sama Veda,” and that of the ‘‘ Theo- 
opania of Eusebius,’ and of the ‘‘ Kitab 
Tahzib al Asmi,’’ by the Oriental Text 
Committee, was also announced. When 
the report was finished, and the financial 
details had been gone through, it was 
moved by Sir G. Staunton, seconded by 
the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, and 
carried unanimously, that the Earl of 
Auckland should be elected President. 
The following gentlemen were elected into 
the Council in the room of those who 
went out by rotation :—The Marquess of 
Lansdowne, J. Ewing, esq., Sir G. G. de 
H. Larpent, Bart., Sir J. L. Lushington, 
Major J. Oliphant, Dr. J. Phillimore, 
J. Sullivan, esq., and Major Sir H. Wil- 
lock. The officers of the preceding year 
were re-elected. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

June 19. Prince Albert, accompanied 
by the Duke of Sutherland, the Marquess 
of Northampton, the Earl of Dartmouth, 
and Colonel Anson, attended the anni- 
versary meeting of this society, when the 
rewards adjudged during the present session 
were presented to the candidates by his 
Royal Highness, who has recently con- 
descended to accept the office of President 
of the society, vacant by the decease of 
his late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex. 


F, Whishaw, esq. the secretary, read 
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the 96th anniversary report of the society, 


which traced the origin and progress of 


the society, and gave an elaborate resumé 
of its labours during a period of 90 years, 
throughout which, at different intervals, 
it had been honoured with the patronage 
of the Duke of Norfolk, who had pre- 
sided over it for 21 years; of the Earl 
Clarendon, for 26 years; and of Lord 
Folkestone and Lord Romney, the latter 
of which distinguished noblemen had 
held the office of President for 32 years. 
Since the last distribution of rewards, 125 
members had been elected, and the so- 
ciety had expended, since the year 1755, 
upwards of 100,000/. in the encourage- 
ment of the arts. Amongst the dis- 
tinguished British artists who had re- 
ceived its honorary medals were Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Nollekens, Flaxman, 
Sir W. Ross, Landseer, and Finden, 
many of the chefs d’ceuvre of whose works 
were to be found inthe society’s museum. 

His Royal Highness then proceeded to 
distribute the rewards in the mechanics 
and fine arts, consisting of gold and silver 
medals, accompanied by pecuniary gra- 
tuities. 





LORD BERWICK’S LIBRARY. 

The library of the late Lord Berwick 
occupied the hammer of Mr. Leigh 
Sotheby on the 26th of April and twelve 
following days, and attracted a numerous 
assemblage and very high prices. The 
collection was particularly rich in genealo- 
gical and armorial manuscripts. We shall 
first enumerate the several copies of the 
Visitations. 

180. Berkshire, 1623. 91. Bought for 
the British Museum. 

181. —— 1665; from Sir W. Burrell 
and Sir G. Nayler’s collections. €1. 6s, 
Brit. Mus. 

121. ——— 1666 ; transcribed by Long- 
mate. 51.10s. Thorpe. 

1958. Berkshire and Gloucestershire, 
1623. 201. 10s. Sir T. Phillipps. 

313. Buckinghamshire, 1634. 101. 5s. 
Sir T. Phillipps. 

314. The same, with arms, by Sam. 
Walker, 1669. 101. 15s. Sir T. P. 

368. Cambridgeshire, 1619. 81. Idem. 

369. The same, transcribed by Long- 
mate. 31. Idem. 

588. Cornwall, 1620 [but only arms, 
no pedigrees]. 61. 8s. 6d, Idem. 

697. Devonshire, 1563 ; from Sir Peter 
Thomson’s collection. 221. Boone. 

783. Durham, 1575; transcript by 
Longmate. 51. Sir T. P. 

784. 1615. 91. 5s. Idem. 

842. Essex, Pedigrees, collected by 
Beckwith, 1783. 131. 13s. Idem. 
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1090. Hampshire (a bad copy). 101. 10s. 
Idem. 

1091. —— 1575. 91. Idem. 

1168. Herefordshire and Oxfordshire, 
temp. Eliz. 181. Idem. 

1169. Herefordshire, 1574; a recent 
transcript. 131. 13s. Idem. 

1170. Herefordshire and Durham, 
1615. 221. Idem. 


1174. Hertfordshire, 1634. 151. 15s. 
Idem. 

1287. Huntingdonshire, 1613. 201 
Idem. 


1377. Kent, 
101. 10s. Idem. 

1448. Leicestershire, 1619. 
Idem. 

1519. Lincolnshire, 1563 ; from Sir C. 
Morgan’s collection, but a poor copy. 
121. Idem. 

1855. Norfolk; from Harvey’s visita- 
tion, 1563, and other sources. 101. Idem. 

1856. Norfolk and Suffolk, 1563, pre- 
ceded by pedigrees of English families 
by Samuel Todd, 1601. 161. Brit. Mus. 


1619; a recent copy, 


141. 10s. 


1860. Northamptonshire, 1616. 101. 
10s. Sir T. Phillipps. 
1901. Oxfordshire, 1574. 101. 10s. 


Thorpe. 

2353. Shropshire, the Visitations of 
1584, 1623, and 1637, with additions col- 
lected by John Gough of Fleet-street, 
Professor of Heraldry, 1642, (from Mr. 
Hamper’s collection). 811. Thorpe. 








2354. 1623. 81. 12s. Idem. 

2355. 1663, (only arms). 10). 
15s. Idem. 

2356. Pedigrees, by Randle 





Holme. 152. Brit. Museum. 

2357. Visitation, from Sir George 
Nayler’s collection. 151. Thorpe. 

2487. Suffolk, 1561. 151. Thorpe. 

2715. Devonshire, Cornwall, and So- 
mersetshire, 1531; transcript. 161. 10s. 
Brit. Museum. 

2737. Wales, a collection of Pedigrees 
in large folio. 501. Sir T. Phillipps. 

2738. Another volume, from the 
collection of John Pritehard Prys, De- 
puty Herald for Wales. 361. Idem. 

2859. Wiltshire, 1623; from Sylv. 
Morgan’s collection. 131. Idem. 

2860. 1565. 71. Idem. 

2861. 1565, and Oxfordshire; a 
recent transcript, 171. 10s. Idem. 

2879. Worcestershire, 1569, with ad- 
ditions to 1779, 141. 14s. Idem. 

From the very large number of miscel- 
laneous heraldic and other manuscripts, we 
select the following for specification :— 

362. Pedigree of Cadogan family, ona 
roll. 11, 11s. Thorpe. 

497. Church Notes, collected by Craven 
Ord, in six volumes, 4to. 301, Sir T, 
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Phillipps (sold for 111. 11s. in Craven 
Ord’s sale 1832). 

517. Journal of Naval Transactions in 
‘1666; by Sir William Clarke. 31. 3s. 
Brit. Museum. 

627. Cronica dei Dossi e Famiglie Ve- 
neti. 1625. 21. 14s. Brit. Museum. 

696. Devonshire Pedigrees, on vellum. 
51. 10s. Brit. Museum. 

833. Erdeswicke’s Staffordshire, a MS. 
copy. 1595. 21. 11s. Thorpe. 

953. Genealogie Monumenta et In- 
signia varia, containing Bishop Wick- 
ham’s Consanguinlty, Church Votes, Pe- 
digrees, &c. From the Towneley collec. 
tion [and in Hasted’s writing?] folio. 
281. Sir T. Phillipps. 

1004. R. Glover’s Pedigrees of the 
Northern Districts, neatly copied. 101. 
10s. Phillipps. 

1030. Grants of Arms, by Sir E. 
Bysshe, Sir E. Walker, Sir G. Dethick, 
and others. 141. Brit. Museum. 

1031. Grants of Arms, Processions, 
and Ceremonies. 101. 10s. Brit. Museum. 

1032. Grants of Arms and Crests, 151. 
Brit. Museum. 

1031. Grants, by Dethick, Walker, 
St. George, Segar, Camden, Xc. vellum, 
formerly T. Martin’s of Palgrave. 51.2s.6d. 
Sir T. Phillips. 

1034. Grants and Confirmations by 
Segar. 8]. 8s. Idem. 

1092. Pedigrees of Various Families, 
commencing with Dingley, of Hants. 
From Capon’s collection. 141. Thorpe. 

1093. Book of Customes of the Manors, 
&c. of the see of Winchester, collected by 
Sir Charles Montague, Steward, 1644. 
8vo. 51. 12s. Sir T. Phillipps. 

1094. Hampshire Church Notes, &c. 
by W. Parry. 4to. 101. 5s. Brit. Mus. 

1144. Arms of Gentry in various 
countries, 1584. 91. 5s. Brit. Mus. 

1145. Proveedings of Earl Marshal,— 
Ceremonies,—Valuation of Bishopric of 
Worcester,—Art of Painting on Glass, 
&c. fol. 41. Thorpe. 

1146. Coats of Arms, Crests, &c. 2 
vols. folio, with indexes. From Capon’s 
collection. 131. Brit. Mus. 

1147. Arms, Crests, Grants, &c. by 
Cooke and Barrett. 10). 5s. Pickering. 

1166. Arms and Pedigrees of Hereford- 
shire. 181. Sir T. Phillipps. 

1167. Arms of Herefordshire families. 
41. Idem. 

1259. ‘*Gathering,” Arms, &c. by 
Francis Hougham, herald painter of Lon- 
don, about 1689. 91. 5s. Sir T. Phillipps. 

1274. Genealogie de l’illustre maison 
de Ursino, par D. Hozier, on vellum, 
splendidly illuminated, 1635. 161. 10s. 
Boone. 
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1276. Inscriptions in Wells Cathedral, 
taken by Alex. Huish. 31. 7s. Thorpe. 

1308. Inscriptions from Coffin Plates ; 
frem Sir G. Nayler’s collection. 21. Sir 
T. Phillipps. 

1326, Arms of Nobility, temp. James 
I. tricked on a large scale from Sir 
Richard St. George’s library, fol. 101. 5s. 
Brit. Museum. 

1348. Verses by Ben Jonson to the 
memory of Vincent Corbet. MS. on vel- 
lum. 11. 4s. Thorpe. 

1375. Arms of Kentish families, in 
trick ; from Sir Edw. Hoby and S. Pegge’s 
collection. 4to. 41. Gs. Brit. Mus. 

1375. Kentish Armes, collected by 
Filmer Southouse, of Faversham, gent. 
on vellum. From Carteret Webb’s and 
Towneley collections. 131. 10s. Brit. 
Museum. 

1377. Kentish Miscellany ; collections 
by Samuel Dale, transcribed by Hasted, 
fol. 171. Sir T. Phillipps. 

1385. Lists of Sheriffs, in counties, by 
Gregory King, 1685. 51. 13s. 6d. Thorpe. 

1392. Lists, Arms, and Portraits of 
Knights of the Garter to 1827, in 14 
vols. large folio. 231. Thorpe. 

1393. Lists of Knights and Baronets, 
temp. Jas. I. to 1616, with arms in trick. 
8vo. 3]. 15s. Sir T. Phillipps. 

1490—1498. Various heraldic collec- 
tions principally relating to Suffolk, by 
Gervese Clifford Leveland, but very poorly 
executed, and not worth enumerating. 

1509. Liber Nobilitatis Genuensis. MS, 
fol. 1782. 31. 18s. Sir T. Phillipps. 

1520. Arms and Pedigrees of Lincoln- 
shire families, and a copy of the Baron’s 
book, emblazoned. 81. Thorpe. 

1553—1559. Collections by Barak 
Longmate, chiefly bought by Sir T. Phil- 
lipps, of which 1554 and 1555, Monu- 
mental Inscriptions, &c. for 14]. and 121. 

1713. Arms of Lord Mayors, Sheriffs, 
&c. of London; 1634. from Le Neve’s 
collection. fol. 81. Sir T. Phillipps. 

1714. London in Armes displayed ; the 
distinctions military and civil of the horse 
troops and trained bands, by John Lucas, 
1647. 4to. Gl. Brit. Museum. 

1715. Arms of Lord Mayors, &c. by 
Robt. West, 1743. 12]. 19s. Sir T. 
Phillipps. 

1717. Inscriptions and Arms at Hen- 
don and Wilsdon, Middlesex, by George 
Harrison, Windsor Herald. 8vo. 11. 1s. 
Idem. 

1757. Inscriptions in various counties; 
from Sir G. Nayler’s collection. 2 vols. 
4to. 111. 5s. Idem, 

1847. Memoranda relative to the Mas- 
ters of the Rolls, by Mark Noble, 1823. 
131.(!) Sir T, Phillipps. 
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1857. Inscriptions, &c. in Norfolk. 4to. 
from Ives’s collection. 31. 10s. Thorpe. 

1903. Election of Fellows of All Souls’ 
college, Oxford, with names of Candidates 
and retired Fellows, from 1717 to 1827. 
Ato. 31. 3s. Thorpe. 

1904. Arms of Oxfordshire, &c. fol. 
131. Sir Thomas Phillips. 

1919—1928. Drawings, chiefly in 
Shropshire, by the late David Parkes, of 
Shrewsbury. They sold in all for 1441, 
and were chiefly purchased by Thorpe. 

1956. Pedigrees of Shropshire. 2 vols. 
fol. 221. 10s. Thorpe. 

1962. Pedigrees in several counties, 
fol. about 1689, formerly Thomas Star- 
ling’s. 171. 10s. Sir T. Phillipps. 

1963. Pedigrees from the Visitations of 
Surrey 1623, Kent and Sussex, by Sir 
Marmaduke Gresham, continued by Le 
Neve (after 1660). fol. 221. Brit. Mus. 

1965. Pedigrees of England and Wales, 
by R. Chandless. From the Halston col- 
lection. fol. 1695. 601. Lord Hill. (The 
pedigrees of Hull and Hill are very copious 
in this volume.) 

1966. Pedigrees and Grants, by Henry 
St. George, continued by R. Bigland. 
1759. 181. 10s. Sir T. Phillipps. 

1967. Pedigrees of Radclytfe. 141. 14s. 
Thorpe. 

1970. Pedigrees by Mr. Canon Newling. 
21. Sir T. Phillipps. 

1971. Pedigrees and Church Notes, 
by the same, principally of Shropshire 
families, in 39 small vols. sewed, and 20 
half-bound. 711. Sir T. Phillipps. 

1981. Creation and Succession of 
Earls of Pembroke to 1588, by Richard 
Tomlins, of Denbigh. fol. 4to. Pritchard. 

2126. Heraldic Collections of W. 
Radclyffe, Rouge Croix, in an octavo vol. 
about 1803. 91. 9s. Sir T. Phillipps. 

2169. Roll of Arms upon vellum, temp. 


Ric: II. (the original of Mr. Willement’s : 


publication.) 4to. 1834. 291. Lord Hill. 

2217. Will of Henry Rowland, Bishop 
of Bangor.—Knights made by Henry 
VII. 4to. 31. 3s. Sir T. Phillipps. 

2221. Annuities and Fees of the Royal 
Household, fol. From Sir Julius Cesar’s 
MSS. (probably No. 46 or 47.) 101. 
Brit. Mus. 

2337. Sheldon’s collection of Pedigrees. 
fol. 141. Sir T. Phillipps. 

Lots 2345 to 2390 all related to Shrop- 
shire, and were sold at even higher pro- 
portionate prices than other parts of the 
collection. Lot 2345, of charters, was 
knocked down for 751. to Sir Thomas 
Phillipps ; but on his complaining after- 
wards that the first fifteen charters were 
only copies, the sum of 151. was deducted. 
2346, charters, 171. 17s. Thorpe. Three 
volumes of the Shropshire collections of 
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the Rev. E. Williams were bought for 
3011. 7s. by Thorpe, it was supposed for 
Mr. Eyton; four others by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps for 3071. An imperfect transcript 
of the cartulary of Shrewsbury abbey by 
the same for I2]. 12s. The Visitations 
have been already noticed. Lot 2363, an 
imperfect copy of the cartulary of Haghmon 
abbey, 201. Sir T. Phillipps. 2365, Shrop- 
shire records, transcribed by T. F. Dukes, 
esq. in 5 vols. 4to. 741. 11s. Thorpe. Of 
the remainder Sir T. Phillipps bought 
largely, including the last, an indifferent 
collection of drawings and prints, formed 
by Mr. Dukes, spoilt by being stuck to. 
gether, for 311. 10s. 

2444, Documents, dated 1349 and 
1419, relative to the Choir of Lichfield. 
6l. 16s. 6d. Thorpe. 

2445. Staffordshire Pedigrees ; formerly 
Bassano’s. 201. 10s. Sir T. Phillipps. 

2447. Customs and Offices of the 
Honour of Tutbury. 31. 10s. Thorpe. 

2448. Arms of the Trades of Lichfield, 
&c. 51. 5s. Thorpe. 

2501. Monumental Inscriptions in St. 
Mary, in Lambeth, by Jos. Jones, 1749. 
81. 8s. Sir T. Phillipps. 

2550. Theatre of Europe, wherein are 
contained the XVI Ancestors of every 
og! family in Europe, by J. Bassan. 

S. fol. 1684, 131, Thorpe. 

2599. Pedigrees and Arms by Towns- 
end, chiefly relating to the family of 
Littleton. 151. 15s. Sir T. Phillipps. 

2734. Pedigrees, collected by the Rev, 
William Dade, Rector of Barmston, co, 
of York, about 1790. 4to. 61. 8s. 6d, 
Thorpe. 

2739. Arms of Archbishops, Bishops, 
and Gentry of Wales, collected in 1686, 
by Jos. Smyth. 4to. 81. 18s. 6d. SirT. P, 

2744. Pedigrees of Flintshire families, 
4to. on vellum. 421. Idem. 

2896. Yorkshire Pedigrees, from John 
Holland’s collection. 221. Boone. 

2697. Armorial Bearings, from the same, 
431. Sir T. Phillipps. 

2898. Another similar volume. 39], 
Idem. 

2899. Copies of Yorkshire Parish Re- 
gisters. 4to. 91. 2s. Gd. 

2916. Nineteen Letters of the Earl of 
Clarendon to the Earl of Abingdon, re- 
lating to Monmouth’s rebellion. 201. 10s, 
,Lord Hill. 

Of the printed books we may mention 
these six : 

594. Whitaker’s Coronation of George 
IV. highly finished in gold and colours, 
671. Thorpe. 

1021. Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 
five volumes, in russia, 741. 

1082. Halstead’s Genealogies, in red 
morocco. 981. Pickering. This identical 
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copy, about 30 years since, was purchased 
at a sale in the neighbourhood of Windsor 
for 21. 2s.; it shortly after found a place 
in the valuable library of the late Sir 
Mark Masterman Sykes, at whose death 
it was again sold at Evans’s rooms for 
741. 11s. to Mr. Thorpe. The Towneley 
copy sold by the same auctioneer for 631. 
* 1603. Whitaker’s Magna Charta, printed 
in gold, on vellum, 1816. 581. Pickering. 

1986. Pennant’s London, illustrated 
by the late Mr. Graves, in 6 vols. folio, 
Bll. Ives. 

2090. State Trials and other papers, 
relative to the Rebellion of 1745: bound 
in imperial folio. 401. 

The total produce of this sale was 
67261. 12s. of which Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps’s purchases amounted to 18121. and 
Thorpe the bookseller’s to 27641. 18s, 6d. 

LIBRARY OF DEAN MILLES. 

The Very Rev. Jeremiah Milles, D.D. 
Dean of Exeter, and President of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, died in 1784. Por- 
tions of his library have, we believe, been 
before offered by auction ; butaconsider- 
able part of his library remained together, 
and appears to have received from time to 
time considerable accessions, until the pre- 
sent year, when it has been brought under 
the hammer of Mr. Leigh Sotheby on the 
10th of April and four following days. It 
was rich in the classics, theology, history, 
and topography ; and concluded with se- 
veral valuable manuscripts. One of these 
was a vellum MS. of Bede, of the 12th 
century, which formerly belonged to 
Plumpton priory in Devonshire; this 
was purchased for the British Museum at 
291.10s. A vellum MS. of the canonical 
epistles, also of the 12th century, was 
sold for 21. 3s. to Mr. Thorpe. Philoso- 
phaster, a Latin comedy by Robert 
Burton, author of the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, in his autograph. 5s, Thorpe (re- 
sold to Pickering for 61. 10s.). A volume 
of several pieces of English history, 
written about 1421, on paper, was sold 
for 31. 7s. Thorpe. Afterwards purchased 
by the British Museum for 61. 10s. 

Dean Milles’s collections for the History 
of Devonshire were sold as lot 1174, and 
purchased by the Bodleian Library for 
901. They consisted of twenty volumes 
in various sizes, and arranged as follows :— 

1. Parochial Collections, in 5 vols. fol. 

2. Queries addressed to the Parochial 
Clergy, and filled up with their replies. 
In two folio volumes. 

3. Risdon’s History; the original MS. 
with many additions. 2 vols. fol. 

4. History from the Magna Britannia, 
Risdon, Speed’s maps, &c. 
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5. Westcott’s Survey of Devon. A 
folio MS. 

6. Exeter Domesday. 

7. Statuti Eccl. Exon. 

8. Bishop Ward’s papers, &c. 

9. Various loose Manuscripts. 

10, 11. Two volumes of pedigrees. 

12. Collections by various persons, in- 
cluding Dr. Wm. Howard, Capt. Stee- 
vens, and Dr. Plot’s Natural History 
of Devon. 

13. Arms. 

14, Pamphlets, Prints, Letters, &c. 

Several rolls belonging to the Church 
of Exeter were withdrawn from the sale, 
having been claimed, we presume, by the 
Dean and Chapter. 

The Minute-book of the Egyptian So- 
ciety, together with other papers, and their 
symbol, a sistrum of brass (see Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. V. p. 334), was 
sold for 21. to Thorpe. 

A very early copy, on vellum, of Glan- 
ville’s Tractatus de Legibus et Consuetu- 
dinibus regni Anglize was purchased for 
the British Museum at 351. 10s. 

Lot 1187, a memorandum book made in 
the East Indies, 1691—8; a Journal, Per- 
sian and English, 1696; and a chart of the 
sea coast from the city of Sumats to Co- 
chin, on parchment, nearly twelve feet 
long, and coloured. 5/, British Museum. 

Confirmation charter of the Lord Pro- 
tector to the city of Waterford in 1658, a 
roll 26 feet long. 2/7. 2s. H. Bohn. 

Among the latter lots were many vo- 
lumes of the journals of Dr. Pococke, the 
Oriental traveller, which were sold ag 
follows :— 

1194. Travels of Dean Milles and Dr. 
Richard Pococke in 1736, &c. through 
France, Flanders, Holland, Germany, 
Bohemia, and Hungary, 9 vols. 4to. 22. 
10s. Thorpe. 

1199. Dr. Pococke’s Description of 
the East and some other countries, the 
original MS. in twenty small 8vo. and one 
4to volume. 3/. 3s. Thorpe. 

1201. Dr. Pococke’s Travels in Eng- 
land in 1750—356, his Irish Tour in 1752, 
and a volume of extracts from various 
authors. 7 vols. 4to. 22/. Thorpe. 

1202. Travels in England in 1764, and 
Tour through Scotland to the Orkneys, 
and parts in England and Ireland in 
1760, by Dr. Pococke, with many draw- 
ings, and some prints, in six thick quarto 
volumes. 33/. for the British Museum. 

1203. Dr. Pococke’s Travels through 
Italy, France, Flanders, Holland, Germa- 
ny, Bohemia, Hungary, &c. transcribed 
and illustrated with views, in 19 volumes 
quarto. 207. Thorpe. 

1204, Letters of Dr, Pococke and Dr. 
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Milles, to Dr. Thomas Milles, Bishop of 
Waterford, while on their continental 
tour, 1733 to 1737, illustrated with draw- 
ings, and letter of J. Milles to his uncle ; 
4 vols. folio, and 2 vols. 4to. 204. 
Thorpe. 

Lot 1,195 consisted of the historical 
researches of Dr. Thomas Milles, Bishop 
of Waterford, thus described: Three Dis- 
courses,—1. Concerning the state of Bri- 
tain before its conquest by the Romans; 2. 
Concerning the state of Britain under the 
Romans, &c.; 3. Concerning the state of 
Britain under the Saxons; 4. History of 
England from William the Conqueror to 
the end ofthe reign of Stephen: the ori- 
ginal autograph MS. in 7 volumes, folio, 
with a fair copy, in 2 very large and 2 
smaller folio volumes, with notes, &c. 
prepared for the press, but never pub- 
lished. 91. Thorpe. 

1196. Dean Milles’s observations on 
the curious remains and antiquities, made 
in different towns and various counties in 
England and Wales, with many drawings, 
1735—43. 167. Thorpe. 

1197. Observations by the same on 
the antiquities, churches, and palaces of 
Rome, a quarto volume with many prints 
inserted, 1734. 27. 2s. This was bought 
for the Dean’s grandson. 

A vellum transcript of the Norfolk 
Domesday, in a quarto of 300 pages, made 
early in the last century, and purchased 
by Dean Milles, at Anstis’s sale in 1768, 
was sold for 5/. 5s. to H. Bohn. 

1206. A letter of Indulgence from Peter 
bishop of Exeter to those praying for 
the souls of the faithful buried at St. 
Mary Redeclyve, Bristol, 1728. 14. 
Thorpe. 

1207. Collection of nearly 800 coats 
of arms, by Scipio Squire, a friend of Sir 
William Dugdale. 8/. for the British Mu- 
seum. 

1,208. Sketch-book of ruins, in pencil 
— Memoranda of English Antiquities— 
Measures and Coins of various places, (in 
all 4 vols.) 27. 5s. British Museum. 

1,209. Statutes of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge—Merton College, Oxford—Letters 
to the University of Oxford, 1660—67— 
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Ecclesiastical proceedings, 1686—7, 3 
vols. folio, and 1 quarto. 3. 3s. British 
Museum. 

Among the printed books were Anstis’s 
own copy of his Observations upon the 
Order of the Bath, with many additions 
and letters, and his Register of the Order 
of the Garter, interleaved, and bound 
in three volumes, with some MS. addi- 
tions. 

There was another day’s sale on the 
25th April, of autograph letters, records, 
and documents connected with English 
history, partly the property of Dean 
Milles. An autograph letter from Sir 
Philip Sydney produced 41. 6s. An auto= 
graph note of Oliver Cromwell was sold 
for 71.; it was in fine preservation, and 
bore date 1648. A warrant for the pay- 
ment of 1,000]. to the wife of John 
Hampden, dated 1652, fetched 3]. 1s.; an 
autograph letter from Dryden to his wife, 
51. 12s. Gd. ; a letter from Charles I. to 
Sir F. Windebank, 41. 14s. 6d.; and a 
sign manual of Cromwell, 31. lls. A 
letter, unaddressed, from Dr. Johnson, 
was purchased for 21. 11s.; one from Lord 
Nelson, dated on board the Amazon, Sep- 
tember 24, 1801, 31.3s. The prices were 
throughout good. 





THE ROXBURGHE CLUB. 

The Roxburghe Club held their thirty- 
first anniversary meeting on the 17th June 
at the Clarendon Hotel. The Earl of 
Powis presided, and there were present the 
Dukes of Buccleuch and Sutherland, the 
Earl Brownlow. Viscounts Mahon and 
Clive, Baron Parke, Sir S. R. Glynne, 
Bart. the Rev. Dr. Bliss, V.P., B. Botfield, 
David Dundas, H. Hallam, J. A. Lloyd, 
J. H. Markland, Treasurer, Wm. H. 
Miller, and Peregrine Towneley, esqs. 

A book, edited by Viscount Mahon, 
printed at the expense of the Club, entitled 
‘*The Decline of the last Stuarts,” bein 
extracts from the despatches of British 
envoys to the Secretary of State, was 
delivered to the Members; and it is un- 
derstood that at the next anniversary some 
valuable additions will be made to the 
Roxburghe collection of works. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
June 7. A Book of Ecclesiastical 
Sketches from Churches in Gloucester- 
shire, &c. was presented by J. E, Millard, 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XX. 





esq: Magdalen College. Rubbings of se- 


veral modern Brasses, in close imitation 
of the old style, by the maker, Mr. Hard- 
man, of Birmingham ; | rns of the 
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ancient Timber Roof of Adel Church 
Yorkshire, supposed to be Norman, by 
Rev. G. Lewthwaite; and rubbings of 
the Brasses of John Wyndham, esq., 
1572, and Florence his wife, from St. 
TDecuman’s Church, Somersetshire, by 
W. C. Trevelyan, esq. The last men- 
tioned geaotleman exhibited drawings of 
several curious Windows, Fonts, &c. 
chiefly in Bretagne and Normandy. Some 
of the Fonts have a smaller basin at- 
tached to them, and one has three basins. 
The President of Trinity suggested that 
these smaller basins were probably to 
hold the chrism, or holy oil, for 
anointing the infants after they were 
baptized. 

The Secretary read a short account of 
Shottesbrooke Church, Berkshire, near 
Twyford, illustrated by the drawings pre- 
sented by Mr. Butterfield. This Church 
is a very perfect specimen, on a small 
scale, of the decorated style; cruciform, 
with the tower and spire rising from the 
intersection. It is fully described in our 
Magazine for Feb. 1840. It affords an 
excellent model for study, and we are 
glad to hear that the Society are about to 
publish engravings of it. 

Mr. Addington, of Lincoln College, 
presented several rubbings of Brasses, 
and read an account of them. 





THE NORMAN TOWER, BURY. 


Mr. Cottingham has submitted his 
plans to the committee for the restoration 
of the Norman gateway tower at Bury St. 
Edmund’s, together with a full and highly 
satisfactory explanation of them. Among 
the drawings exhibited, fourteen in num- 
ber, executed on a large scale, were 
coloured views of the east and west fronts 
of the tower, shewing the present alarming 
state of the disruptured masonry; eleva- 
tions of the four sides as they will appear 
when the proposed restoration is com- 
pleted ; and sections and plans shewing 
the way in which the four belts of iron 
ties will be disposed, each of which Mr. 
Cottingham likened to fourgiants grasping 
the four corners of the tower with both 
arms, and banded together round their 
wasts. Mr. Cottingham considered the 
committee to be in a situation to proceed 
at once with the work, as the specifica- 
tions and contract could be so prepared 
that the contractor would be bound to 
proceed only so far at one time as the 
committee, guided by their funds, should 
determine. He also suggested that the 


iron ties should be entrusted to Mr. Pot- 
ter, of London, who had made similar 
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ties for the tower at Hereford Cathedral; 
and elsewhere. 

The committee unanimously resolved 
to advertise for tenders, and to order Mr. 
Potter to proceed without delay in pre- 
paring the iron ties. The committee also 
resolved to pay down immediately the 
amount of their subscriptions, and to re- 
quest those gentlemen who had been kind 
enough to signify their intention of sub- 
scribing todo thesame. Mr. Cottingham 
has entered upon his task in a con amore 
spirit; he will not receive any commis- 
sion, but simply charges the trifling sum 
of 1007. which is included in the esti- 
mate for all his drawings, journeys, and 
superintendence, till the work is com. 
pleted. 





BAVARIA. 


The King of Bavaria is building in the 
park of his summer palace at Aschaffen- 
burg, near Wurtzburg, a house, which 
will be an exact copy of the famous house 
of Castor and Pollux, at Pompeii, brought 
to light in 1839, under the direction of-the 
German archeologist, Herr Zann. The 
magnificent mosaics and fresco-paintings, 
the altar, furniture, utensils, all, in short, 
that is curious in the ancient building, 
will be reproduced with the utmost ex- 
actness in the Aschaffenburg structure, 
so as to furnish a correct notion to the 
moderns of the domestic life of the old 
Romans. 





New CuurcHes ConsecRaTep. 
(Continued from Nov. p. 524.) 


Oct. 17. St. James’s Church, Brad- 
Jord, was consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of Ripon. It is an elegant edifice, si- 
tuated in the township of Horton, a little 
to the left of the road leading from Brad- 
ford to Halifax. 

Oct. 19. The new parish church at 
Albury, Surrey, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Oct. 24. A new church, under the de- 
signation of Trinity Chapel, with a burying 
ground attached, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Durham, at Pelton, near Ches- 
ter-le-Street. The Bishop has granted 
607. a-year towards the temporary en- 
dowment; and, on his lordship’s sugges- 
tion, Lady Noel Byron, as lady of the 
manor, has presented to the new church 
a permanent endowment of 10/. per 
annum. 

Oct. 28. The new English church (St. 
Mary’s) at Lianrwst, was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. It has 
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been built by voluntary subscription, on 
land presented by Lord Willoughby De 
Eresby; and the necessary endowment for 
the minister, the repairs of the church, 
and the general purposes of Divine wor- 
ship, has been granted by the Rev. Hol- 
land Edwards, the former Rector of the 
= whose liberality to the Church in 

ales is well known, especially in the 
parish of Llanrwst, where alone he has 
contributed to the amount of 4000/. and 
upwards. This sacred edifice stands on 
an ascent, at the entrance of the town 
from Pentrevoelas, commanding a full 
view of the beautiful vale, and forming a 
most interesting object in itself. About 
the same time three new churches at 
Manchester, one, erected and endowed by 
the “Ten Churches Association,” and 
the others by the ‘‘ Manchester and Ec- 
cles Church Building Society,” were con- 
secrated by the Lord Bishop of Chester. 
The first is dedicated to St. Silas, to the 
incumbency of which the Rev. W. Butler, 
B.A. has been appointed. The second is 
dedicated to St. Thomas, and is situate 
at Stretford, near Manchester; the Rev. 
J. Clarke, B.A., has been nominated to 
the Ministry. The third, St. John’s, is 
situate at Pendlebury. The Bishop has 
licensed the Rev. R. Wilner, B.A., to the 
incumbency. Several other churches are 
in course of erection in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester. 

Oct. 29. The new chapel, dedicated to 
St. Thomas the Apostle, at Noak Hill, 
situated at the extremity of the parish of 
Romford, Essex, was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of London. It has been 
erected by subscription, through the ex- 
ertions of Sir Thomas Neave and Sheffield 
Neave, esq. who have largely contri- 
buted, and who likewise gave the ground. 

Oct. 31. His lordship consecrated a 
new chapel in the neighbourhood of the 
Highwoods, a part of the parish of Writ- 
tle, which is believed to be the largest 
parish in the county of Essex, extending 
seven miles in length; and of its popula- 
tion (some 3000 in number)a considerable 
portion live at an inconvenient distance 
from the parish church. That part of the 
parish known as the Highwood Quarter 
was fixed upon as the spot where a house 
of prayer was most needed, and is also 
convenient for the out-dwellers of the 
neighbouring parishes of Fryerning, Dod- 
dinghurst, and Blackmore. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Webb, of Great Baddow, 
and the expense was about 1200/. The 
chapel is built of red bricks, in the early- 
English style. At the west end is a porch, 
surmounted by a campanile containing 
one bell. At the east end is a window of 
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three compartments, and on each side the 
building is lighted by five windows. In 
the wall at the east end, and on the out. 
side, is a stone bearing the following 
inscription :— 

‘*This Episcopal Chapel, dedicated to 
the worship of Almighty God, and named 
St. Paul’s, was built by subscription, in 
the year 1842, 

‘* Thomas Penrose, D.C.L., Vicar. 

‘* Stephen Webb, Architect.”’ 
Within there are only 12 pews, six on each 
side, the rest being open and free seats, 
The pulpit is placed on the south side of 
and adjoining to the altar; the reading 
desk on the north. There is sitting room 
for about 400 persons. The length of the 
building within the walls is 64 feet, and 
the width 36 feet. 

Nov. 1. The Bishop consecrated the 
new Chapel of All Saints, at Witham, 
built within a few yards of the main 
street, the parish church being at Chip- 
ping Hill, about a mile from the town. 
The style of the building is early-English, 
and it is in the form of a Calvary Cross. 
The walls and buttresses are panelled ex- 
ternally with black flints, and bordered 
with white brick. A large window, of 
stained glass, over the altar, has been exe- 
cuted by Mr. Whale, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. It is in three compartments, in 
the centre of which, in opaque colour, are 
written the Lord’s Prayer and the Belief. 
The other divisions comprise the Ten 
Commandments. On the Communion 
Table was placed a splendid service of 
silver gilt, the present of J. F. Fortescue, 
esq., the bigh Sheriff: in the side of the 
chalice are set several rubies taken by 
Mrs. Bramston’s father (the late Sir Ni- 
cholas Trant) from an Indian chief, in the 
Mahratta war. The roof of the chapel is 
handsomely constructed, and along the 
walls on each side are ranged as corbals 
carved busts of six of the Apostles. The 
length of the building is 101 feet, and the 
width in the nave 36 feet; the length of 
the transept is 00 feet. The accommoda- 
tion for the congregation consists of pews 
on each side, capable in all of seating 300 
persons—free seats for 300 adults, and for 
100 children. The total cost of the erec- 
tion was between 30007. and 4000/. The 
site, including the burying ground, com- 
prises an acre, The architect employed 
was Mr. Brown, of Norwich. 

Nov. 22. The consecration of the new 
church at Skipton Bridge, in the parish 
of Topcliffe, Yorkshire, was performed by 
the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

Nov. 30. The church of St. Andrew, 
Northampton, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Peterborough. Its general ef-s 
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féct, both internally and externally, is 
good. The windows are very beautifal, 
and there is a triple window at the east 
end. The architect was Mr. E. F. Law, 
of Northampton; and the cost of this 
handsome structure, including the en- 
dowment, repair fund, X<c. amounts to 
7,831/. 188. 7d., which, with the excep- 
tion of a 2,0007. grant from Hyndman’s 
trustees, and a further grant of 600/. 
from the Peterborough Diocesan Asso- 
ciation, has been raised by public sub- 
scription. The communion service is the 
joint gift of the Queen Dowager and the 
Protestant Confederates of the town. Its 
cost was 43/. 

Dec. 2. The new church at Ramsgill, 
Yorkshire, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. It is situated in the 
beautiful and romantic valley of Nether- 
dale, and is a neat Gothic structure, with 
a well-proportioned tower. It contains 
about 250 sittings, of which the greater 
sen are free. The internal decorations 

ve been executed under the direction of 
Mrs. Yorke, of Beverley Hall. 

Dec. 19. A new Gothic church, in 
Gordon-street, St. Pancras, was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of London. It is 
from the design of Mr. Stevenson, archi- 
tect, and provides accommodation for 
upwards of 1,400 persons. 

Feb. 2. A handsome church at Bistern, 
Hampshire, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of the -diocese. It stands ona 
site contiguous to Bistern Park, given by 
John Mills, esq. 

Feb. 27. The chapel of the Holy Tri- 
nity, Roehampton, was consecrated by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. It is in 
the early-English style of architecture, 
from the design of Mr. Ferrey. The ex- 
terior is of the stone called Kentish rag, 
with the carved parts of Bath stone. The 
interior has an open timber roof. A rose 
‘window at the east end is richly coloured 
with figures (by Hailes, of Newcastle), 
and the seven trefoil arches under it, 
which form a sort of altar screen, and are 
supported by columns of Purbeck mar- 
ble, are richly adorned with scroll pat- 
terns, in vivid colours and gold, sur- 
mounting the Creed, Commandments, 
‘&c. in illuminated characters. The altar- 
carpet is the general work of the ladies of 
‘Roehampton. The elaborate stone font 
also, at the west end, the gift of a lady, 
is avery ornamental feature of the chapel. 
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March 13. The ceremony of conse- 
crating the new English and French Pro- 
testant church, in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
was performed by the Rev. Messrs. 
Daugars and Mastin. This church, which 
originally stood in Threadneedle-street, 
was founded in the year 1550 by Ki 
Edward VI. ; but, in the beginning of the 
year 1841, it was pulled down to make 
room for the contemplated improvements 
consequent upon the rebuilding of the 
new Royal Exchange. The cost of the 
re-erection has been defrayed out of the 
funds granted to the church by the 
charter of King Edward VI. The new 
building is of an original Gothic design, 
and capable of accommodating about 300 

rsons. The altar-piece--a design 

‘ogo, representing Joseph of Arimathea 
receiving the body of Christ—has been 
presented to the church by Mr. Moxhay, 
of the Universal Hall of Commerce; and 
it is understood that several French mer- 
chants resident in the metropolis have 
liberally contributed towards the erection 
of the church. 

March 14, St. John’s Church, at 
Keighley, Yorkshire, erected upon a site 
given by the Earl of Burlington, It has 
been erected under the superintendence 
of Mr. Rawstorne, at an expense of about 
2000/., and is capable of accommodating 
764 persons, of which 354 are free. 

April 6. The church at Merrow in 
Surrey, restored, enlarged, and beautified, 
was opened with Divine service. The 
Ven. Archdeacon Wilberforce with a num. 
ber of the resident clergy attended. The 
building consists of two lofty aisles, the 
rafters of which are exposed in the olden 
style, and are of coloured oak. The 
southern aisle is unavoidably abridged in 
length by the Onslow family vault, which 
has not been disturbed, and the ancient 
Norman columns and arches are also pre- 
served. A pointed arch divides the chan- 
cel and nave. There is a small gallery at 
the west end with a beautifully designed 
window, and an east window of stained 
glass. The pewing is wainscot, too low 
for the indulgence of indolence, or to 
spoil the architectural effect of the build- 
ing. The carved stone pulpit, with the 
stone work in the chancel, deserves no- 
tice. The restoration, or nearly rebuild- 
ing of this church, reflects great credit on 
the architect, Mr. Hussey. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
June 1. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 
Henry Charles Harford, esq. B.A. of 
Clifton, was elected a Fellow of the So- 


ety. 

William Chaffers, jun. esq. communi- 
cated some account of the recent disco- 
veries made in Blackfriars (already partly 
noticed in our last Number, p. 635). He 
has obtained a portion of a Roman sepul- 
chral stone, commemorating a soldier 
named Celsus, a ‘‘ speculator’’ of the 
second or Augustan legion, with part of 
his figure in bas-relief very much defaced. 
The monument of another soldier of the 
same legion, named Vivius Marcianus, 
was formerly found near the same spot by 
Sir Christopher Wren, and is represented, 
though very badly, in Horsley, &c. A 
third was found in 1806 at the back of the 
London Coffee House, Ludgate Hill. 

Mr. C. also mentioned the discovery 
of a portion of the more ancient city wall, 
10 feet in thickness, which formerly ran 
in this direction from Ludgate to the 
Thames, and was pulled down in 1280 to 
make way for the monastery of Blackfriars, 
at which time the wall was rebuilt, making 
a circuit further west along the banks of 
the Fleet river to the Thames. 

R. L. Pearsall, esq. of Carlsruhe, com- 
municated a rubbing from the brass plates 
placed over the grave of Robert Hallam, 
Bishop of Salisbury, in front of the altar 
at the Cathedral of Constance. This 
prelate was one of the English mission 
sent to the council held at Constance in 
the year 1416, and, dying before his re- 
turn, was buried, as recorded in an old 
German chronicle, attended by all the 
great dignitaries who were present at the 
conference, and with all the state due to 
a first bischof, or prince bishop, under 
which title his dignity of Cardinal, which 
he had attained in 1411, it may be pre- 
sumed is referred to. He is represented 
standing in pontificals, including a cro- 
sier and a splendid mitre, within a canopy 
of tabernacle work, the ‘‘hovels’”’ or 
niches of which are each occupied by a 
feathered angel. Above his shoulders 
are the arms of France and England 
quarterly, within a garter, alluding to his 
office of Chancellor of that most noble 
order, and the arms of the see of Salis- 
bury impaling his personal arms (as we 
believe it was stated, though the rubbing 
was too indistinct to show them) ; around 
the latter is this motto, Misericordiam 
domini in eternam cantabo. 

The Earl of Enniskillen exhibited a 
brass vessel found in Ireland, in shape 





not very different to a modern coffee 
ot, and evidently intended to warm 
iquids. It is raised on three legs, has a 
handle, a straight spout, and had a lid, 
Round the centre are six shields, viz, 
1. three chevronels; 2. defaced ; 3. a fess 
between two chevronels ; 4. three pallets 
within a bordure; 5. a fleur de lis; 6.4 
cross formée. Its height is about 10 
inches, and its largest diameter 5 inches, 

The Rev. Richard Garnett, of the 
British Museum, communicated an essay 
on the eastern terminus of the Wall 
of Antoninus. It turned principally on 
points of etymology, the author showing 
that the name of Kinneil was in fact 
the same with the Celtic Cean-fhail, and 
signifying the wall’s end. No remains of 
the wall have been ascertained eastward 
of that place, which confirms this etymo- 
logical testimony. 

The Society adjourned over Whitsuntide, 

June 15. Henry Hallam esq. V.P. 

C. Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated some drawings by Mons. de 
Rheims of Calais, of the paintings dis- 
covered in July 1840 on the walls and 
pillars of the church of St. Mary in that 
town. There were two paintings of saints, 
and another of the virgin and child; these 
were surrounded with borders or frames 
of the armorial insignia of Thomas Wode- 
house, with the inscription, Orate p. aia 
Thome Wodehouse, the motto, LE JouR 
VIENDRA, a badge of a ragged staff or 
club, and these several varieties of achieve- 
ments: 1. Azure, a fess quarterly sable 
and or between three ragged staves 
bendwise or, Wodehouse; 2. the same 
impaling Gules, a chevron componée or 
and sable between three fleurs de lis of 
the second; 3. Woodhouse and the last 
quarterly ; 4. Wodehouse impaling Or, a 
chevron sable between three wolf’s (?) 
heads erased of the second, langued gules, 
the chevron charged with a mullet for 
difference ; 5. Wodehouse quartering the 
last and the second coats ; 6. Wodehouse 
impaling Per fess azure and or a pale 
counterchanged, and three monkeys (?) 
of the second. 

The Baron de Bode communicated an 
account of various antiquities discovered 
in 1841, in a tumulus near Astraband, 
the capital of ancient Parthia. They con« 
sisted of a golden goblet weighing 36 oz. 
some spear heads, &c. with two female 
statues, which the writer conjectured 
might have been offered as substitutes for 
that self-immolation of widows which is 
mentioned by Herodotus, and is still 
practised by the Hindoos, 
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A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. exhibited the 
thuribulum or censer of bronze, found at 
Kyn Gadel, in Carmarthenshire, of which 
some account, with a slight representation, 
was given in our number for November 
last, p. 473. 

* The meetings of the Society were then 
adjourned to the 16th of November. 





CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


The anniversary meeting of this society 
was held at St. John’s Lodge, on Wednes- 
day, May 24, the Rev. William Webb, 
D.D. F.L.S. Master of Clare Hall, the 
President, in the chair. 

The Secretary laid before the Society 
the report of its operations during the 
past year, from which it appeared that it 
was in a prosperous condition. The fol- 
lowing presents were received: a small 
urn, found in digging for a road in Cot- 
tenham fen, by A. W. Ivatt, esq. Sidney 
college ; a small urn, found within a 
larger one, filled with fragments of bone 
in the Twin-Barrow, Bincombe Down, 
Dorset, by the Rev. J. J. Smith ; a folio 
book of water-colour drawings, from 
Roman remains in the collection of Mr. 
Inskip, Shefford, Beds, by W. B. Gren- 
side, esq. Trin. coll. ; and several number 
of copies of an engraving of Roman 
Antiquities, found at Bury Hill, near 
Ross, by Sir H. Dryden, Bart. 

An interesting paper was then read by 
Professor Willis on an appropriate nomen- 
clature for the mouldings of Gothic 
architecture, contained in a note book of 
William of Worcester, preserved in the 
Library of Corpus Christi; illustrated by 
reference to the door of St. Stephen’s 
and the great western entrance of St, 
Mary Redcliffe, at Bristol. 

Sir H. Dryden read a paper on the 
discovery of a large number of skeletons 
near Marston St. Lawrence, in Northamp- 
tonshire, in the years 1841-2. The paper 
was illustrated by elaborate drawings of 
the urns, arms, and personal decorations 
found with them, which, with other 
evidence, shew the place to have been a 
burial ground of Romanised Britons. 

Professor Corrie communicated a valu- 
able paper on the state of our universities 
during the middle ages, especially with 
regard to the studies there pursued ; com- 
mencing with a brief sketch of their 
institution and early history, and illus- 
trating the progress of theological and 
secularstudies from the existing catalogues 
of the collegiate libraries, and the known 
requisites for university degrees at various 
periods. 

The Rev. T. Clack read a list of the 
yarious Roman antiquities lately dis. 
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covered at Litlington, of several of which 
he exhibited drawings. 





OXFORD ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY. 


At a Meeting of this Society held May 
29, an ancient dagger with a brass 
handle, found at Thornhaugh, Hunts, was 
presented to the Museum by His Grace 
the Duke of Bedford. 

The Secretary read a paper by Mr, 
Duncan, containing an account of various 
inventions for flying, which have been at- 
tempted from the earliest period down to 
Mr. Henson’s patent, which was re- 
gistered September the 29th, 1842. Dr, 
Buckland inferred the certainty of the 
failure of Mr. Henson’s invention from 
the erroneous principles on which it is 
founded. He said, that there was no 
provision for counteracting the violent 
currents of air which would be met with, 
and the only point which seemed to have 
been attended to by the inventor was the 
buoyancy of the machine when once 
started, but no adequate means had been 
provided to counteract much greater dif- 
ficulties. 

Walter C. Trevelyan, esq. M.A. Univ. 
Coll. presented a crust of bread impressed 
with the stamp used in the administration 
of the holy communion in the Greek 
Church. It is affixed to the finer sort 
of wheaten bread, which is set before 
travellers, and was brought from the con- 
vent of Megaspelion in the Morea, June 
1842. Mr. Trevelyan then exhibited se- 
veral water-coluur drawings of Celtic re- 
mains in Brittany and Normandy. They 
consisted of representations of Dolmen, 
Cromlechs, and Menhirs, from Dinan, 
D6l, Sarthe, Columbiéres in Calvados, &c. 

Mr. Trevelyan also read some letters 
written by John Willoughby, an under- 
graduate of Wadham College, to his 
father, John Willoughby, esq. of Peyhem- 
bury, Devon, of which the following is an 
abstract :—After sundry dutiful expres- 
sions and remarks on his father’s advice, 
that he should not associate with lewd 
company, and that he should abstain from 
taverns—which cautions he appears to 
have considered as unnecessary—he says, 
in answer to a complaint that he was neg- 
ligent in writing, that it was not his 
fault, as he had sent a letter a month 
since by a speedy messenger, who carried 
it as far as Tiverton, and promised that it 
should be delivered that same week; in 
which letter he had written for cloth to 
make a winter suit, and had acknowledged 
the receipt of eight pounds,’sent by John 
Bartlet, the carrier. He also thanks his 


father and mother for their tokens of four 
shillings and five shillings ; and says, that, 
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fs for a token for his tutor, he knows 
‘** nothing more convenient than a turky- 
pie will be in Lent.’’ Dated Wad. Coll. 
15 Nov. 1630. In another letter, April 
25, he writes for money, to make him a 
summer suit. In a letter dated Dec. 30, 
1630, he mentions having received the 
cloth by John Bartlet, and mentions that 
his battels for the quarter will come to 
41. 12s.; his chamber-rent to 10s. ; 
tutor, 20s.; decrements, 48. 8d.; ser- 
vitor, 5s.; laundress, 4s.; two pair of 
shoes, 5s. 4d. ; wood, 11s.; coals, 2s. 6d. ; 
hat and band, 12d.; shoe-ties, 12d.; 
dressing a hat, 8d.; and says that 5s. 
he was ‘‘ enjoined to bestow in apples 
and sugar for my admittance to the fires, 
which has always been a custom in the 
house ;’’ and begs that, ‘‘ as my money has 
been laid out as I have afore shewed you,”’ 
he would be pleased to pay for the trim- 
ming of his suit, ‘“‘ having promised to 
pay the mercer ’’ (whose bill is inclosed 
for 17. 11s. 5d.) ‘* at the next return of 
the carrier.”” He concludes this, and most 
of his letters, with desiring that his duty 
might be remembered to his mother, his 
love to his sister and to Besse Taylor. In 
the last letter, dated June 21, he accepts 
a permission to come into the country, 
amongst other reasons, in that, were he to 
stay in Oxford, he must make him a 
gown ; “ besides, the bed that I have lain 
on ever since I have been in Oxford had 
been sent for by its owner last week,’’ so 
he was obliged to borrow a bed out of the 
town, until the Act, and if he stayed 
longer would have to provide another—he 
asks for his quarter’s allowance, because 
he intends to make another summer suit, 
having but one at that time that he can 
wear in the country; besides that, he 
wants other things, and thinks the tutor 
and bursar will expect to be paid for the 
quarter before he goes. A receipt from 
John Bartlet the carrier, for 8/. received 
of John Willoughby of Peyhembury, in 
Devon, which he hinds himself and his 
executors to repay within ten days next 
following unto Mr. John Willoughby, in 
Wadham College, in Oxford, Sept. 5, 
1630. A letter, dated Oxford, Sept. 1, 
1605, written by Christopher Trevelyan 
wd Exeter College) to his father, John 

revelyan, esq. of Nettlecomb, Somerset, 
gives an account of the visit paid to the 
University by James I., on the 27 August, 
and how he was entertained with speeches, 
presents, sermons, and disputations in 
divinity, civil law, physic, natural and 
moral philosophy. ‘ His Majesty made 
a gratulatory speech to the University, 
persuading them to unity and true reli- 
gion, in which there was shown great 
learning, as also in his disputing and mo- 
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derating.’” Among the questions proe 
posed for disputation were, (as shown in 
another paper,) in theology—‘‘ An sancti 
et angeli cognoscunt cogitationes core 
dium ?’’ in medicine—‘‘ An mores nutri- 
cum a puerulis cum lacte imbibantur?” 
and—‘‘ An creber suffitus Nicotianse 
Exotice sit sanis salutaris?’’ in philoso« 
phia naturali—‘‘ An opera artis, possit 
aurum conflari?’” (See Nichols’s Pros 
gresses, &c. of King James I. vol. i. pp. 
533, et seq.). In another letter, dated 
July 30, 1610, the same writer men- 
tions ‘‘our new Waddam College, whose 
first foundation-stone will be layed on 
this next morning with as much so- 
lemnity as the time will permit, being as 
it is in the vacation, at what time the 
University is always barest and most 
stript of her company, yet stored with a 
sufficient number, who are encouraged 
with as great means for study as at other 
times.” 

[The originals of these letters are pres 
served, amongst many others, among the 
records of Sir John Trevelyan, Bart., at 
Nettlecombe in Somersetshire. ] 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

June 15. The Annual Meeting was 
held, Professor H. H. Wilson, President, 
in the Chair. 

The Report of Council on the state and 
prospects of the Society, was read. 

The loss of members by death is four, 
namely, C. Brooker, Esq., Robert Fox, 
Esq. F.S.A., J. Gage Rokewode, Esq. 
Dir. S.A., and B. Smith, Esq., and one 
honorary member, Capt. Hely, of Rome. 
Mr. Fox has been long known as the 
enlightened promoter of literary and 
scientific pursuits in the towns of God- 
manchester and Huntingdon; Mr. Gage 
Rokewode, for the amenity, liberality, 
and zeal which he displayed as Director 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and for the 
patient research and extensive learning 
displayed in his antiquarian and topo- 
graphical researches. 

The Society has also lost three of its 
foreign associates, all eminently dis- 
tinguished for their labours in numismatic 
science, or in kindred branches of inquiry ; 
they are Mons. Mionnet, Dr. Gesenius, 
and Chevalier P. O. Bréndsted. 

The name of Mionnet has been as- 
sociated with the numismata of classical 
antiquity for nearly half a century. He 
was born in 1770. His taste for nu- 
mismatic investigations developed itself 
even in boyhood, and in early youth he 
became known to the chief collectors and 
amateurs of Paris as a numismatist of 
promise, full of industry, zeal, and ac- 
quirements. The reputation he soon 
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established gained him the notice of the 
Government of France, and he received 
an appointment in the Cabinet des Mé- 
dailles. He commenced his public career 
on the 5th of May, 1795, and, by a 
singular coincidence of dates, terminated 
his duties and his existence on the anni- 
versary of that day, in 1842. At the 
time of his death, M. Mionnet held the 
Office of ‘‘Conservateur adjoint du 
Cabinet des Médailles et Antiques de 
la Bibliothéque du Roi.’’ In his vo- 
luminous work, the “ Description des 
Médailles Antiques,’ ’ he has embodied 
the observations and information of a long 
and eminent numismatic life, and has 
collected from a variety of sources a vast 
mass of most important details. 

Dr. Gesenius is chiefly known on 
account of his critical and philological 
researches, particularly those directed to 
the illustration of the Hebrew language. 
Yet he also directed his uncommon learn- 
ing and unwearied perseverance to a 
collateral branch of inquiry, in which 
numismatic science was an indispensable 
auxiliary, the determination of the Phe- 
nician characters of language. Accordingly 
in his celebrated work published at Leipsic, 
in 1837, ‘Scripture Lingueque Phe- 
nicizs Monumenta,’’ his third book treats 
De Numis Pheeniciis, and he has given 
representations of a number of Phoenician 
coins and interpretations of their legends 
in Phoenician characters. Dr. Gesenius 
died at Halle in October last, in the Uni- 
versity of which city he had held the 
Professorship of Hebrew for thirty-two 


years. 

Of the Chevalier Bréndsted an ample 
memoir has been already placed before our 
readers in our Magazine for Aug. 1842, 

. 211. 
r A more considerable decrease in the 
numbers of the Society has arisen from 
the many retirements during the year, 
amounting to upwards of thirty. It 
would appear that these were of a class 
from whom the Society had never received 
any support whatever, not even pecuniary 
aid. They were, in fact, but nominally 
members, and, as their names added 
nothing to the resources of the Society, 
so no detriment is suffered from their 
disappearance from its list. Most of them 
seem to have been elected in the infancy 
of the Society, or had been included among 
original Members from a misapprehension 
of their intentions. The bad effects of 


having the list swelled by non-paying and 
non-effective Members, so fatal to the 
prosperity and existence of scientific 
societies, was fortunately seen by the 
Council of the Numismatic Society before 
the evil had become irremediable, and 
energetic measures were adopted which 
10 
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have led to the best results; some few of 
the defaulters paid, and the rest, on being 
pressed for arrears, retired from the 
Society. 

Several new Members and Associates 
have been elected. 

The receipts of the year are 2957. 12s. 3d. 
the disbursements 2407. 4s. 9d. leaving 
a balance in the hands of the Treasurer of 
551. 7s. 6d. ; but for the following year 
neither the one nor the other could be 
expected to be so considerable, yet the 
Treasurer’s statement affords reasonable 
grounds for anticipating a much more 
healthy and prosperous condition of the 
funds than has existed since the institu- 
tion of the Society. 

The enumeration of the benefactors of 
the Society is a subject of the most satis- 
factory contemplation, not merely from 
their valuable donations to the cabinets 
and library of the Society, but also from 
their widely extended range, comprehend- 
ing not only various distinguished in- 
dividuals in this country, but, in a still 
greater proportion, the most eminent 
patrons and cultivators of numismatic 
science abroad. From Paris, Brussels, 
Madrid, Rome, Florence, Vienna, Athens, 
and Petersburgh, and many other places 
on the continent, the Society has received 
the most flattering proofs that its exertions, 
however humble and restricted, (unaided 
by the countenance and support of the 
Government, which in England is afforded 
to some other societies,) have been known 
and appreciated in the most favourable 
manner throughout the whole of Europe. 

The result of the ballot being declared 
by the scrutineers, the Rev. G. C. 
Renouard and Mr. Pfister, the following 
were declared elected as Officers and 
Council for the year 1843-4: as Presi- 
dent, the Lord Albert Denison Conyng- 
ham, F.S.A. ; as Vice-Presidents, Charles 
Frederick Barnwell, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. ; 
Horace Hayman Wilson, esq. F.R.S. 
M.R.A.S.; as Treasurer, John B. Bergne, 
esq.; as Secretaries, John Yonge Aker- 
man, esq. F.S.A.; Charles Roach Smith, 
esq. F.S.A.; as Foreign Secretary, John 
Yonge Akerman, esq. F.S.A.; as Libra- 
rian, Hugh Welch Diamond, esq. F.S.A. ; 
as Members of the Council, Samuel 
Birch, esq.; John Brumell, esq.; the 
Hon. Theobald Fitzwalter Butler; '; the 
Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A. F.R.S. 
F.S.A.; George Richard Corner, esq. 
F.S.A. ; James Dodsley Cuff, esq. F.S.A. ; 
William Debonaire Haggard, esq. F.S.A. 
F.R.A.S. ; Edward Hawkins, esq. F.R.S. 
F.S.A. F.L.S.; Thomas Horsfield, esq. 
M.D. M.R.A. S.; John Huxtable, esq. ; 
John Lee, esq. "LL.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
V.P.R.A.S. ; Benjamin Nightingale, esq. 
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CITY EXCAVATIONS. 
(Continued from Vol. XTX. p. 636.) 
Holborn Bridge.—In excavating the 

ground at the south-east corner of the 
new street for the purpose of building, 
the soil presented all the indications of 
an alluvial deposit, such as might be 
expected from the site of the ancient bed 
of the once navigable river ‘ Fleet.” 
Fragments were also found in consider- 
able quantity of Roman amphore, 
cinerary urns, Samian ware, &c. &c. 
On the same level also were numerous 
bucks’ horns, chiefly of small size. 

Cateaton Street.—In excavating the 
site of the Paul’s Head for the erection of 
a large carpet warehouse, the discoveries 
have been of rather an interesting character 
to the antiquarian citizen, but as they 
have been already noticed in some of the 
public papers I shall but bricfiy allude to 
them. That there was anciently a build- 
ing here of some importance and magni- 
tude in the early period of the city’s 
history (although not mentioned by our 
historians) is indicated by the immense 
walls of chalk and stone, which, from 
their extent and thickness, must have 
formed no slight addition to the labours 
of the excavators. Near the centre was 
found, at a depth of about ten feet from 
the surface, a series of wooden piles; 
but for what purpose they had been placed 
there (except for the support of a floor- 
ing), was not apparent. There was no 
indication of any masonry having been 
erected onthem. Mr. Beloe, a tradesman 
in the vicinity, is in possession of several 
bottles of glass and earthenware of various 
shapes and sizes, apparently of the 17th 
or 16th century, which have been turned 
up during the progress of the work, also 
several encaustic tiles, which in all proba- 
bility belonged to the adjacent church of 
St. Lawrence, prior to the fire of 1666. 
These however with that zealous love of 
embellishment which so often characterizes 
newspaper paragraphs have been alluded 
to as fessellated pavement. The Roman 
level presented the usual variety of broken 
pottery and Samian ware, some of the 
figured specimens of the latter exhibiting 
considerable elegance and _ chasteness, 
others rather the reverse of the latter 
characteristic. Two small patere of this 
beautiful ware have been found nearly 
perfect, bearing the potters’ names, 
BVRDONIS and AVENTINI. 

Paternoster Row. —A large building on 
the west side of Canon Alley is now in 
course of erection for the Religious Tract 
Society. The South-west corner of this 
immense excavation is immediately be- 
hind the Chapter House. Large quantities 
of human remains have been disinterred 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XX. 
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(on the south side) from a resting place 
of perhaps several centuries, inasmuch 
as I presume them to be some of the re~ 
mains of the interments in the great 
cemetery or * charnel,’’? mentioned by 
Stow as situated on the north side of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and which was de- 
molished in the reign of Edward VI. 
The remains of foundation walls of chalk 
and stone which have appeared corrobo- 


rate the opinion. I may here mention: 


that the west side of the cellar of the 
King’s Head Tavern, Canon Alley, stands: 
upon a wall of this description, which ap- 
parently extends into St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, as evinced during the excavation 
for a sewer in July 1841, (of which f 
furnished you with a notice in Gent, Mag. 
Sept. 1841.) During the operations a 
labourer dug up a stone bottle exhibiting 
the grotesque bearded head, with an 
armorial shield, and date 1618. Frage 
ments of Samian and other pottery of 
the Roman period have been found in 
abundance. Among the former is a por- 
tion of an unusually large patera, bearing 
the impress of ADVOCISI in large 
characters on the side. Coins—Faustina, 
large brass, same type as those found in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, July 1841 ; Claudius, 
second size, and a third brass, apparently 
Commodus, but all in a very corroded 
state. A small portion of a tessellated 
pavement consisting of the small white 
and grey tessere was found at the north- 
east corner, and apparently extended 
beneath the road, 

Butcher Hall Lane. Within these few 
days a farther extension of the sewer of 
which I sent you a notice (Gent. Mag. 
Jan. 1843,) has been commenced in front 
of the new houses erected here, and is 
being carried on to Newgate-street. Here, 
as in the foregoing instances, I noticed 
the remains of chalk masonry of massive 
character. A wall, about 3 feet thick, 
commencing about 6 feet from the surface, 
and extending to a depth of 14 or 15 feet, 
was discovered near the north-east corner 
of Christ’s Church. Near this spot, at 
a depth of about 5 or 6 feet, was found 
an ancient brass seal of remarkable design, 
being a crow, a lion rampant, and a fish, 
inscribed S’ WALTERI DE CORF 
CASTEL CL’I. A large quantity of 
red earthenware pipe, evidently a con- 
tinuation of that found in this lane on the 
former occasion, was found at a depth of 
from 8 to 10 feet. On the Roman level 
have been found a portion of an immense 
antler, fragments of Samian pottery, 
mortarie, urns, &c. coins of Valens and 
Constantine, but scarcely legible. , 

E. B. P. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, May 24. 

Mr. Ross moved the second reading ot 
the Roman Catuotic Oatus (Ireland) 
Bill, which was opposed by Sir R. Inglis. 
The Altorney-General for Ireland, think- 
ing the oath had an unfair tendency to 
delay the polling of voters at the elections, 
felt oni not to refuse his assent to the 
Bill.—The bill was read a second time. 

May 25. Mr. Christie moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to abolish certain Oaths 
ard Subscriptions now required in_ the 
Universities of OxrorD AnD Cam- 
BRIDGE, and to provide for the extension 
of education in these universities to per- 
sons not members of the Church of Eng- 
land. After a debate the motion was 
negatived by 175 to 101. 

May 29. Lord Eliot moved the second 
reading of the Irish Arms Bill, The 
reports of the constabulary force con- 
tained evidence respecting the propen- 
sities of the Irish peasantry to violence, 
and their extreme avidity for posses- 
sion of arms, their attacks upon houses, 
and the late assassinations which had taken 

lace.— Mr. Sharman Crawford suid that 

ngland was herself the cause of the re- 
vival of the measure, by breaking all her 
promises of redress for Irish grievances. 
He moved that it should be read a second 
time that day six months, Lord Clements 
seconded the amendment.—Mr. Smith 
(the Attorney-General for Ireland) said 
that the objects of the present Repeal agi- 
tators were, first, the total abolition of 
the tithe commutation rent-charge ; next, 
the extension of the parliamentary suf- 
frage to all sane male adults not convicted 
of a crime; next, fixity of tenure—a 

Ihrase meaning the transfer of the whole 
Tanded property of Ireland from the land- 
lord to the tenant; and with these were 
required vote by ballot, and one or two 
other extreme propositions of the same 
class. The measure provided by this Bill 
had been in existence with little inter. 
mission for almost a century, and its 
necessity was cogent. The debate was 
continued during three nights, and on the 
morning of June 1st the Bill was read a 
= time, with a majority of 270 to 

June 2. Sir R. Peel moved the second 
reading of the CaNapa WueEat Bill.— 
Lord Worsley proposed, as an amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. After some dis- 


cussion, the House divided—for the 
amendment, 109; against it, 209, Ma- 





jority, 100. The Bill was then read a 
second time. 

June 12. Sir R. Peel moved an ad. 
dress to her Majesty relative to the in- 
tended marriage of her Royal Highness 
the Princess Avcusta oF CAMBRIDGE 
to the Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. 
Mr. Hume proposed to add, by way of 
amendment, a sentence intimating that 
the House, in making provision for her 
Royal Highness, would have regard to 
the present distress of the country. For 
the motion, 276; for the amendment, 52; 
—-majority, 224, The House having gone 
into committee, Sir R. Peel said, the 
custom appeared to have been that on the 
marrisge of a Princess her parent made 
provision for ber during his own life; 
and he should therefore propose, not that 
any immediate sum should be voted, but 
that on the death of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge a portion of his annuity should be 
disposable by her Majesty for the benefit 
of his royal daughter during her life; the 
amount of which should be 3,000/. a year. 
-—Mr. Mackinnon moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the provision should be 2,0002. 
a year, to commence from the marriage. 
After some further conversation, the vote 
was postponed.—Before going into Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, Lord Howick 
moved a Committee of the whole House, 
with a view to repeal the duty imposed 
last year upon the exportation of Coats, 
The ground on which the tax had been 
put was that of revenue, and on that 
ground it had been a failure, having pro- 
duced only 88,0007. from which was to be 
deducted the cost of collection, while the 
export trade had suffered most seriously 
from the measure.—Mr. Gladstone op- 
posed the moticn on the ground that the 
finances would not bear the loss of the 
revenue produced by the tax, which would 
probably amount to 112,000/ or 114,0002. 
instead of 88,000/.— Tbe House divided. 
For ihe motion, 124; against it, 187;— 
majority, 63. 

June 13. Lord John Russell moved a 
Committee of the whole House, to con. 
sider the laws relating to the importation 
of Foreicn Grain. Negatived by 244 
to 145. 

June 14. The consideration of the 
annuity to her Royal Highness the Pain. 
cess AvGusTa oF CAMBRIDGE on her 
marriage was resumed. The House 
having goneinto Committee, the chairman 
(Mr. Greene) read the motion, that “ an 
annuity of 3,0007. be settled upon her 
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Royal Highness the Princess Augusta 
Caroline, eldest daughter of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, upon 
her marriage with his Royal Highness 
Frederick, Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz ; the same to take 
effect from the decease of his said Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and to 
be charged upon the consolidated fund of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland.’ — Mr. Hume moved as an 
amendment that the ample allowance en- 
joyed by the Duke of Cambridge should 
have enabled him to make provision for 
his children, and that in the present state 
of the country it was not wise or just to 
muke this a grant from the public money, 
The House divided: for the grant, 223; 
for Mr, Hume’s amendment, 57. 

June 15. After the presentation of an 
immense number of petitions against the 
educational clauses of the Factories Bill, 
including upwards of 200 petitions by 
Mr. C. Hindley, and one by Lord John 
Russell from the city of London, with 
more than 55,000 signatures, Sir James 
Graham rose to make an announcement, 
on the part of her Majesty’s Government, 
in reference to this Bill. He said he had 
stated, when he introduced the measure, 
that it was not framed in a sectarian 
spirit, and he hoped it would not be so 
treated by the House or the country. He 
thanked the House for the manner in 
which the measure hud been treated by 
them ; but the opposition througiout the 
country had been so great, that it had 
been found necessary materially to modify 
its provisions relating to education, and 
he had hoped that the modifications made 
would have removed the objections to 
this Bill. In this hope, however, he had 
been entirely disappointed, as the oppo- 
sition to the measure remained unabated, 
and, under all the circumstances, he had 
to announce that her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment had come to the decision that they 
would act most consistently with their 
duty not to press the educational clauses 
of the measure during the present session. 
—On the order of the day for Committee 
onthe Arms (IreEvanp) Bill, Mr. Wynn 
moved as an amendment, “ that it be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee to inquire 
and report how far it is just and politic 
any longer to restrict the Irish people 
from the free exercise of their admitted 
constitutional right to bear arms.” The 
debate was continued during three nights, 
when the amendment was negatived by 
276 to 122. 

June 16. The second reading of the 
Princess Aucusta’s ANNuITY Bill, after 
being opposed by Mr. Hume, was carried 
by 141 to 37, 

June 20. The TownsHEND PEERAGE 
Bill, passed by the Lords, ‘‘ to declare that 
certain persons therein mentioned are not 
children of the Most Hon. George-Fer- 
rers Marquess of Townshend,” came on 
for its second reading when Mr. Charlee 
Buller proposed that it be deferred 
for six months. The original motion 
was carried by 153 to 49. 

Mr. Hawes moved the reconsideration 
of the Danish Ciatms (for losses suse 
tained by British ships in 1807.) Ayes 
42, Noes 57. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the Sep- 
TENNIAL Act. Ayes 23, Noes 46. 

June 22, In Committee on Sucar 
Duties Bill, the Chancellor of the Ea- 
chequer proposed to continue the present 
duties for one year. Mr. Ewart moved 
as an amendment a resolution for levying 
a uniform duty on Foreign and Colonial 
Sugar, which was negatived by 133 to 
50.—Mr. Hawes moved the reduction of 
the duty on Foreign Sugars to 348, Ne- 
gatived by 203 to 122, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


This distracted country seems not un- 
likely to be the scene of another civil 
war, if the firmness of the Regent does 
not arrest the insurrection. He has issued 
a spirited and constitutional manifesto, 
and heads a portion of the army himself, 


CHINA, 


The death of Elepoo, the {mperial 
Commissioner, in March, has occasioned 
some delay in the settlement of the treaty 
and commercial tariff. ‘The Hong mer- 
chants haye been busily endeavouring to 


prevent the other ports named in the 
treaty from having equal advantages with 
Canton, 

INDIA. 


Sir C. J. Napier has gained another 
victory in Scinde. It appears that an 
army of Beloochees, twenty thousand 
strong, under the command of Meer 
Shere Mahomed, had taken up a strong 
position on the river Fullalie, near the 
spot where the Ameers of Scinde were so 
signally defeated ; and Sir C. J. Napier, 
on ascertaining the fact, resolved to attack 
them forthwith, On the 24th of March 
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he moved from Hyderabad at the head of 
5,000 men. The battle lasted for three 
hours; victory at last declared for the 
British army; eleven guns and nineteen 
standards were taken ; about 1,000 of the 
enemy were killed, and 4,000 wounded. 
The loss of the British amounted to 30 
killed and 231 wounded. Her Majesty’s 
22nd, the only royal regiment at the 
battle, led the attack, and was gallantly 
supported by the Native troops. This 
vietory seals the fate of Scinde and Be- 
loochistan, which are now finally an- 
nexed to the Indianempire. Lord Ellen- 
borough has appointed governors and col- 
leetors at the principal places along the 
river on both banks, and is taking active 
measures to reconcile the people to British 
domimon, The Ameers of Scinde ar- 
rived at Bombay on the 19th of April, 
where they were received with distinc- 
tion, and sent to reside, under a guard, at 
Malabar-point Government House. One 
of them, however, who had been impli- 
cated in the murder of Captain Innes, 
was confined in Fort George. 

The intelligence from Affghanistan is 
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of little importance. Akbar Khan was 
still at the head of the government, but 
his popularity had greatly decreased. 


SERVIA. 

The Servians have made their full sub- 
mission to the Ottoman Government, 
and are prepared to accede in all things to 
the command of the Sultan. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


On the 2ist of January the capital of 
the Phillippines, was the theatre of a 
horrible event. A part of the 3rd bat 
talion of the line quartered at Malata re- 
volted. Some of them were mounting 
guard at the Fort of Santiago, according 
to the custom of the corps of the garri- 
son, when at daylight they were rein- 
forced furtively by other soldiers of their 
corps, who sallied out of their quarters, 
after having killed their captain and a 
lieutenant, and introduced themselves 
into the fort by scaling the walls, On 
the 5th of February upwards of 80 of the 
rebels were sentenced to die the death of 
traitors ; 41 were executed on the 9th of 
February, and the others on the 11th. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


June 1. The anniversary of the me- 
morable victory of Lord Howe was chosen 
for laying tke foundation stone of the 
new edifice at Counter Hill, Deptford, 
for the Royal Naval School, provisionally 
opened at Camberwell in 1833. The 
ceremony was performed by H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, attended by the Ear) of 
Haddington, the Bishop of Rochester, 
Adm. Sir Charles Ogle, who is President 
of the institution, and a vast concourse of 
naval officers and others. The mallet 
used by his Royal Highness bears this 
inscription, ‘* Relic of the Victory, 104 
guns, in which Nelson fell 2ist of Oc- 
tober, 1805. England expects every man 
to do his duty. Honi soit qui mal y 

ense.” ‘The intended edifice is designed 
in a quadrangular form, for the accommo- 
dation of 400 pupils. One half of it has 
been contracted for at 13,000/.—On the 
same day a Fancy Fair was held in the 
Painted Hall of the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich, for the benefit of the Ship- 
wrecked Fishermen’s and Mariners’ So- 
ciety. No fewer than 12,000 persons are 
supposed to have entered the gates, many 


of whom were unable to make their way 
into the Hall. 

June 2. The Queen’s second daughter 
was christened in the new Chapel at 
Buckingham Palace by the names of 
Alice Maud Mary, The sponsors were, 
the King of Hanover, represented by the 
Duke ot Cambridge; the Hereditary 
Prince of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, repre- 
sented by the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz; the Princess of 
Hohenlohe Langenburg represented by 
the Duchess of Kent; and the Princess 
Sophia Matilda, in person. The Queen 
Dowager, the Crown Prince of Wurtem- 
berg, the Duchess of Gloucester, the 
Duchess of Cambridge, Prince George 
and the Princesses Augusta and Mary of 
Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe Wei- 
mar, with the Queen and Prince Albert, 
attended by all the high officers of the 
household and the cabinet, were also 
present. 

On the same afternoon the King of 
Hanover arrived in London, in a steamer 
from Calais, it being his Majesty’s first 
visit to this country since his accession. 














PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 

May 30. Coldstream Guards, brevet Col, 
C. A. F. Bentinck to be Major; Lieut. and 
Capt. J. C. Clitherow to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Colonel.—48th Foot, peer William Bruce, 
from half-pay unattached, to be Major.—6lst 
Foot, Major fatoey Burnside to be Lieut.-Col.; 

t. R. N. Verner to be Major.—Unattached, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel, brevet Col. James Freeth, 
from half-pay Major Royal Staff Corps —To 
be Majors, brevet Lieut.-Col. C. H. Smith, 
from half-pay Captain 40th Foot ; brevet Major 
A. A. OReilly, from half-pay Captain 2st 
LightD ns.—Brevet, Major William Bruce, 
of the 48th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. : 

May 31. Field Marshal H. R. H. Prince 
Albert, K. G. to be the First and Principal 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Hon, Order 
of the Bath, and Acting Great Master of the 
said Most Hon. Order.—H. R. H. Adolphus 
Frederick Duke of Cambridge. K. G. to be 
Chief Ranger and Keeper of Hyde Park and 
St. James’s Park.—19th Foot, Gen. Sir W. M. 
Peacocke, 3. to be Colonel.—2ist Foot, 
Lieut.-Gen. the Rt. Hon. Sir Fred. Adam, 
G.C.B. and G.C.M.G. to be Colonel. —46th 
Foot, Gen. John Earl of Stair, to be Colonel. 
—48th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. George Middiemore, 
to be Colonel.—57th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, K. C. B. to be 
Colonel.—76th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert 
Arbuthnot, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—92d Foot, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Macbean, K.C.B. to 
be Colonel.—97th Foot, Major-Gen, Sir C. 
J. Napier, K.C.B. to be Colonel. 

June 10. James Earl of Dalhousie, Sir Ed- 
ward Ryan, Knt. and Thos. Pemberton Leigh, 
esq. sworn of the Privy Council.—The Rt. 
Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, and, in his 
absence, James Earl of Dalhousie, to be Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council for trade 
and foreign plantations.—John - Mackellar- 
Skeene-Grieve Wight, of Teignmouth, second 
surviving son of Rear-Adm. John Wight, of 
Dawlish, by Margaret, me 4 child of Adm. 
John Schank, to assume the surname and 
wear the arms of Schank only.—Koyal Perth- 
shire Militia, Sir Thomas Moncreiffe, Bart. 
to be Major. 

June 13. The Marquess of Bute elected 
K. T.—Wilts Militia, the Hon. F. H. P. Me- 
thuen to be Major.—North Mid-Lothian Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, Sir John Hope Bart. to be 
Lieut.-Colonel-Commandant ; the Earl of Mor- 
ton to be Lieut.-Colonel; George Wauchope, 
esq. to be Major. l 

> 14, John Laughton, esq. Lieut. of 
Engineers on the Bengal Establishment, lately 
serving with the rank of Major in Persia, and 
Knight of the second class of the Lion and 
Sun, to accept the first class of the said Order. 

June 16. 32d Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Buchan, K. C. B. to be Colonel.—36th Foot, 
Capt. Charles Trollope to be Major.—s9th 
Foot, Major A. 8. H. Apiin to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; brevet Major Robert Lewis to be 
Major.—95th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. G. G. L’Es- 
trange, C. B. to be Colonel.—Unattached, Ma- 
jor Robert Mullen, froi Ist Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; brevet Major Oliver D. Ainsworth, 
from 5ist Foot, to be Major, RIN , 

June 19. Worcestershire Militia, Lieut.- 
Colonel Thomas Henry Bund to be Colonel; 
Major Josiah Patrick to be Lieut.-Colonel; 
Capt. John Cox to be Major. 

23, Henry Frowd Seagram, esq. Com. 
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mander R.N. Lieut.-Governor of Her Majesty’s 
settlements in the Gambia, to be Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief over the said settle- 
ments; Richard Clement Moody, esy. Lieut.- 
Roy. Eng. Lieut.-Governor of the Falkland 
Islands, to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief over the said islands; Henry Morgan, 
esq. to be Coroner for the city and territory of 
Gibraltar; Matthew Forster, esq. to be Comp- 
troller-General of Convicts in Van Diemen’s 
Land.—Unattached, brevet Lieut-Col. Charles 
Diggle, from R. Mil. College, to be Major ; 
Brevet, Captains Thomas Walker, 7th Foot. 
John Blakiston, 5lst Foot; and Patrick Mait- 
land, 5ist Foot, to be Majors in the Army. 





EccLestastTicaAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Very Rey. Dr. Vignoles, to the Deanery of 
Ossory. 
v. H. U. Tighe, to be Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, Dublin. 

Rev. J. G. A. Baker, Southill V. with Old 
Warden. 

Rey. S. Benson, St. Saviour’s P.C. Southwark. 

Rey. B. Blenhiron, Little Coates V. Lincsh. 

—, C. 8. Bird, Gainsborough V. and Preb. 

ne. 
Rev. G. J. Collinson, Swanburne V. Bucks. 
a 4 - Cooper, St. Andrew the Great R. Cam- 
ridge. 

v. J. Dunn, St. Eval V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. East, St. Michael’s R. Bath. 

Rey. J. Fawsett, Waddingworth R. Lincsh. 

Rev. W. Fletcher, Harweil V. Berks. 

Rev. W. Gardner, Coalville P.C. Leicsh. 

Rev. J. Graham, Willingham R. Cambsh. 

Rey. Mr. Green, Wooler V. Northumb. 

Rey. C. C. Goodden, Montacute V. Somsh. 

Rev. J. Hall, Coreiey R. Salop. 

Rev. J. L. Harding, Littleham R. Devon. 

Rev. G. Ludford Harvey, Yate R. Gloush. 

Rey. C. Hensley, to the New Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Gainsborough. 

Rey. W. Hunter, St. Giles’s V. Oxford. 

Rey. C. E. Kennaway, Trinity Chapel P.C, 
Brighton. 

Rev.'T’. Marsden, Lianfrothen R. Merionethsh, 

Rev. W. Hodge Mill, Brasted R. Kent. 

Rev. T. Nunns, St. Paul’s P.C. Leeds. 

Rev. F. Orton, Altrincham P.C. Cheshire 

Rev. O. F, Owen, Stratton Audley P.C. Oxfsh, 

Rev. T. C. Peake, Hallaton R. Leicsh. 

Rev, W. Pitman Jones, St. Thomas P.C. Pres- 
ton, Lancsh. 

Rev. W. Rawlings, Thenford R. Northampsh, 

Rey. D. Robertson, Liangedwin P.C. Denbysh. 

Rev. G. Scott, Coxwoid and Husthwaite P.C, 
Yorksh, 

Rey. Offley Smith, Leadenham R. Lincsh. 

Rey. J. Warde Spencer, Wilton P.C. Somsh. 

Rey. J. Tinkler, Landbeach R. Camb. 

Rev. T. Thorogood Upwood, Terrington St. 
Clement’s V. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Victor, St. James’s, Emsworth P.C. 
Hants. 

Rey. Amos Westoby, Farthingstone R N’p’sh, 

Rev. J. C. Wharton, Gilling V. Yorkshire. 

Kev. E. Whiticy, Somers Town P.C, Wands- 
worth, Surrey. 

Rev. M. Atkinson Wilkinson to the New 
Church at Elskar, Yorksh. 

Rev. M. Wilson Foye, St. Bartholomew’s P.C, 
Birmingham. 

Rey. R. Wood, St. Sepulchre V, London, 
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CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. T. B. Clarkson, to the Wakefield Asylum. 
Rev. T. Harvey, to be Resident Chaplain at 
Antwerp. 
Rev. E. Rudall, to the Earl of St. Germain. 
Rev. J. J. Saint, to the Earl of Abergavenny. 
Rev. C. A. Wilkinson, to the King of Hanover. 





Crvit PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. J. Fenwick, B.A. to be Head Master of 
the Ipswich Grammar School. 

Rev. W. G. Goodchild, B.A. to be Head Mas- 
ter of Audiem Grammar School, Cheshire. 
Rev. C. A. Johns, to be Head Master of Hels- 
ton Grammar School. “ee 

v. C. F. S. Weidemann, B.A. to be Princi- 
pal of the Huddersfield Collegiate School. 


BIRTHS. 

March 18. At Kandy, Ceylon, the wife of 
the Hon. P. Anstruther, Colonial Sec. a dau. 
—20. At Erie Mount, Upper Canada, Mrs. 
Dalrymple Crawford, a son.—25. At Simla, 
India, the wife of the Hon. John Erskine, a son. 

April 7. At Gyah, India, the wife of the 
Hon. Edmund Drummond, a dau.— 22. The 
lady of Henry Wilson, esq. of Stowlangtoft 
Hall, Suffolk, a dau. ; 

May 13. In Curzon-st. the wife of Francis 
Hawkins, M.D. a son.—15... At Dresden, the 
lady of the Hon. James Batten, a dau.— 16. 
At Batheaston, the wife of Capt. S. C. Dacres, 
R.N., a dau.x——At_ Whitehall, Lady Carring- 
ton,a son.——16. The wife of Geo. H. Rogers 
Harrison, esq. of the Herald’s College, a dau. 
In New-st. Spring-gardens, Lady 
Mary Hoare, a dau.—1s. At Brighton, the 
Lady of William H. Rynes, of Rynes Castle, 
co. Limerick, esq. a son.——23. At Calais, 
the wife of Edward Fenton, esq. of Brettenham 
Park, Suffolk, a son and heir.——-At Rocking- 
ham Castle, Northampton, the Hon. Mrs. Wat- 
son, a son.——25_ At Bletsoe rectory, Bed- 
fordshire, the wife of the Rev. J. T. Day, 
a son——26. At Westwood. near Guildford, 
Surrey, the lady of Lannoy Coussmaker, esq. 
a son.—27. At Clapham-common, the lady 
of C. E. Trevelyan, esq. a dau.——At_ Black- 
heath, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Legge, a dau.—— 
28. At Dromore lebe, co. Derry, the Hon, 
Mrs. Pomeroy, a son.——28. At Down Amp- 
ney, co. Gloucester, the wife of Capt. Charles 
Talbot, R.N. a son.——30. The wife of Alexan- 
der Adair, esq. of Heatherton Park, Somer- 
set,a dan.— In Weymouth-st. the Hon. 
Mrs. Penrose, a son and heir.——At King’s 
Walden, the Hon. Mrs. Philip Savile, a son. 

Lately. 1n Upper Grosvenor-st. the Hon. 
Mrs. Edward Grimston, a dau.——At Kent 
House, Knightsbridge, the Countess of Morley, 
a son and heir.—In Upper Berkeley-st. Lady 
Laura Money, a dau.—lIn Bryanston-sq. 
Viscountess Hood, a son ——At Salzburg, in 
Upper Austria, Lady Elizabeth Osborn, a son. 
——lIn Upper Brook-st. Lady Throckmorton, a 
son.——At Antigua, the lady of the Hon. Sir R. 
Horsford, Solicitor-Gen. of that island, a son. 
——At the Vicarage, East Ham, Essex, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Streatfeild, a son.—— At 
Rossall, the Hon. Mrs. Beaumont, a son.—— 
At Dresden, the Hon. Mrs. James Butler, a 
dau.——-At Brighton, Mrs. Sloane Stanley, a 
dau.——aAt Cook’s-ville, near Tenby, the wife 
of Charles C. Weils, esq. a son and heir.——In 
Grosvenor-pl. Lady-Mary Phipps, a dau.—— 
In Dover-st. Lady Harriet Duncombe, a son 
and heir.——At Boulogne, Lady Jenkins, a dau. 
—In Ireland, the Hon. Mrs. Lambart, a son. 





—li7. 


—In Eaton-sq.Lady Mary Christopher, a dau. 
— in Chesham-pl. the wife of J. D. Watts 
Russell, esq. M.P. a son.—At Chawton-house 
Hants, the wife of Edward Knight, jun, esq. a 
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son.—At Wilton-cres. the lady of Thomas 
Milner Gibson, esq. M.P. a dau. 

June 7. At Southampton, the Hon. Mrs. 
Palmer Morewood, a son and heir.——11. At 
Dawlish, the wife of Capt. William Chambers, 
R.N. a dau.——12. At the Maindee, Mon- 
mouthshire, the wife of Charles Prothero, esq. 
a dau.— At Wenvoe Castle, Glamorganshire, 
the lady of Robert Francis Jenner, esq. a dau. 
—In Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. the wife of 
Sir Geo. Baker, Bart. a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES, 

Jan. 5. At New Town, Sidney, William 
Hulme Wills, esq. of that place, son of the 
of the late John Wills, esq. of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, to the only dau. of Capt. Moore, R.N 

31. In the Tarka, Cape of Guod Hope, John 
O’Connor, esq. of Her aes Commis- 
sariat, to Miss Jannetta Smith, of Hendon. 

March 21. Allahabad, Lieut. R. F. Fan- 
shawe, 18th N. I. to Maria-Catharine-Char- 
lotte, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Hugh 
be age eg of the Bengal Inf. 

23. At Futtyghur, Major Augustus Abbott, 
C.B. Bengal Art. Hon. aid-de-camp. to the 
Gov.-gen. to Sophia-Frances, dau. of the late 
Capt. John Garstin, H. M’s 88th Regt.—— 
The Rev. B. Boake, Principal of Columbo 
peg Ceylon, to Mary-Katharine, eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Slade, R.E.——At Bedford, 
Henry Dyott Boulton, esq. of Great Oaks, 
Turvey, Beds. to Anne-Susan, eldest dau. of 
Joseph Brown, esq. Mayor of Bedford. 

24. At Madras, William Charles Rich, esq. 
46th N. I. son of the late L. H. Pye Rich, esq. 
of Woolcombe House, Somerset, to Eliza- 
Scarlet, dau. of Robert Henry Jackson, esq. 
of Swallowtield Plain, Somerset. 

25. At Barrackpore, Lieut. Monsey Staples, 
68th Bengal Nat. Inf. second son of the Rev. 
Dr. Staples, of Gowran, Kilkenny, to Augusta, 
dau. of the late Col. Faithful, Bengal Art. 

27. At Umballa, Bengal, Lieut. T. Folliott 
Powell, esq. of Brandlesome Hall, Lancash. 
to Henrietta-Charlotte-Elizabeth, eldest dau, 
of Col. Bolton, C.B. 31st Regt. 

28. At Meerut, H. M. Omand, esq. Bengal 
Eng. Private Sec. to Right Hon. the Gov. Gen. 
to Anne, dau. of Major-General Sir John 
M‘Caskill, K.C.B 

April 4. 





At Rajpore, Capt. Henry T. New- 
house, eg of the late Sir Lionel Smith, 
Bart. K.C.B. to Matilda-Henrietta, only dau, 
of Capt. Turner.—aAt Mynpoorie, Robert 
Unwin, esq. 16th Grenadiers, to Charlotte- 
Katherine, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Arthur 
Shuldham, Bengal army.—At Malligaum, 
Bombay, Charles Edward Fraser Tytler, esq. 
of the Civil Service, to Etheldred, dau. of John 
St. Barbe, esq. of Stoke Newington, Middx. 
_8. At Calcutta, Macleod Wylie, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, to Ann-Wilson, only dau. of 
John Howell, esq. of Blackheath, Kent, 

30. At Calcutta, Ponsonby Watts, esq. 
27th M.N.I. son of the late Col. Ponsonby 
Watts, of H. M.’s service, to Bessie, dau. of 
John Briscoe, M.D. of Waterford. 

1). At St. Pancras, Richard Potter, esq. 
M.A. Fellow of Queen’s College, Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Cambr. 
Toronto, to Mary Anne, dau. of Edward Pile 
kington, esq. of Urney, King’s co. 

15. At Sheldon, Warwsh. Wm. Docker, 
esq. of Moor Green, to Louisa, youngest dau. 
of Samuel Thornley, esq. of Gilberstone House, 
Worcestersh. 

20. At Clifton, the Rev. W. P. Musgrave, 
M.A. Rector of Eaton Bishop, Herefordsh. to 
Penelope, eldest dau. of W. Parry, esq. for- 
merly of Grasmere, Westmoreland. 

25. At Humberston, Leicsh. one Dutton 
Miles, esq. eldest son of Thomas Miles, esq, 
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of Keyham, to Elizabeth-Mary-Ann, cau. of 
William Tailby, esq. 

May. At Stapleford, John Jackson Blen- 
cowe, esq. of Marston St. Lawrence, to Ce- 
cilia, eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles Prowett, 
Rector of the former place.——William Edw. 
Swaine, M,D. Physician Extr. to the Duchess 
of Kent, to Ernestine-Augusta, third dau. of 
the late Rev. Dr. Schwabe, of Stamford-hill. 

2. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Sir ‘Tho- 
mas Moncrieffe, Bart. of Moncrieffe House, 
Perthshire, to the Lady Louisa Hay, eldest 
dau. of the Earl and Countess of Kinnoull—_— 
At Ramsbury, D. Hale Webb, esq. only son of 
D. C. Webb, esq. of Heath House, Oxon, to 
Isabel, only dau. of Thomas Smith, esq. of 
Ramsbury Manor.——At Cheltenham, John 
Hen.Hay Ruxton, esq. of Broad Oak, Brench- 
ley, Keot, late of the King’s Own Regt. to 
Isabel-Sarah, eldest dau. of William Hooper, 
esq. of Merton House, Ross, Herefordsh. and 
relict of the late John William Fowler, esq. of 
Cheltenham.——At St. George’s Hanover-sq. 
Edward Legh Page, esy. of Her Majesty’s Cus- 
toms, son of the late T. L. Page, esy. of Haw- 
thorn Hall, Cheshire, to Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late John Crofts, esq. of St. Peter’s, I. T. 
Blagdon Harral, esg. M.D. eldest son of Tho- 
mas Harral, esq. formerly of Ipswich and 
Bury St. Edmund’s, to Caroline, dau. of the 
late Col. Goddard Richards, of Bath. 

3. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Edward 
Marjoribanks, esq. jun. to Marion-Fenella, only 
dau. of John Loch, esq.——At Alverstoke, 
Hants, Benj min Browning, esq. M.D. of New- 
pe , I. W. to Eliza-Ann, only dau. of the 

ate Samuel Triscott, esq. of Stonehouse. 

4. At Melksham, the Kev. Charles F. Baker, 
son of the Rev. C. Baker, Rector of Tellisford, 
Somerset, to Louisa- Dorothea, second dau. ; at 
the same time, William Lye Seagram, esq. only 
son of W. F. Seagram, esq. of Warminster, to 
Mary-Anne-Letitia, fourth dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Heathcote, of Shaw Hill House, Wilts. 
—tThe Rey. Richard Pryor, of Poole, Dorset- 
shire, to Miss Pryor, second dau. of T. T. 
Pryor, esq. Clay Hall, Herts. — At Woolwich, 
T. H. Warde, esq. of Moreton Morrell, Warsh. 
Lieut. 11th Hussars, to Mary-Louisa, eldest 
child of Major J. R. Croyton, R.M. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Thomas 
Fanshaw, eldest son of H. M. Parratt, esq. of 
Effingham House, Surrey, to Theodosia, eld- 
est dau. of J. W. Boughton Leigh, esq. of 
Brownsover Hall, co. of Warwick, and Guils- 
borough, Northamptonsh. 

8. At Clifton, Charles, second son of the 
Rev. John Taddy, M.A. Rector of Northill, 
Beds. to Margaret, second dau. of the late 
George Barclay, esq. of barbadoes. 

9. Benjamin William, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Benjamin Suckling, Rector of Mat- 
laske and Pinmstead, to Eliza, eldest dau. of 
Capt. John Thornton, of Norwich. ——At Ches- 
ter, Thomas Dixon, jun. esq. eldest son of 
Thomas Dixon, of Littleton, in the co. of Ches- 
ter, esq. to Ann-Mary, fourth dau. of Henry 
Potts, esq. 

10. In Dublin, Joseph T. Preston, esq. of 
St. John-st. second son of H. J. Preston, esq. 
of Bloomsbury-sq. to Jane, second dau. of John 
Classon, esq. of Blackall-pl. Lub!in-——At 
Guisely, Matthew William ‘Thompson, esq. of 
Trinity coll. Camb. eldest son of M. ‘Thomp- 
son, esq. of Manningham Lodge, co. of York, 
to Mary Anne, only child of Benj. Thompson, 
esq. of Park Gate. 

At Bermuda, Edmond G. Hallewell, esq. 
Lieut. 20th Regt. to Sophia Lonsdale, third 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Reid, Gov. of Bermuda. 
——aAt Capel, St. Mary, George Pyke, esy. of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, second son of the late 
Rev. George Pyke, formerly of Baythorne park, 
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Essex, to Laura youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Barthop, esq. of Hollesley.—— At 
Birr, G. B. Sutherland, esq. Capt. and bre- 
vet Major 10th Foot, to Alice Mary, youngest 
dau. of John Wetherell, esq. of Birr, King’s 
co.——At Thorpe, Essex, the Rev. F. Pyndor 
Lowe, Rector of Saltfieetby All Saints’, Lin- 
colnsh. to Helen, dau. of J. Martin Leake, esq. 
of Thorpe Hall.——At Oxford, George Baker 
Ballachey, esq. of Edgefield Mount, to Maria, 
only dau. of Sir Joseph Lock. 

13. At Brighton, Alfred Gell, esq. of East- 
bourne, son of F. H. Gell, esq. of Lewes, to 
Charlotte-Elizabeth, only dau. of Thomas 
Freeman, esq. of Brighton. 

15. At St. John’s, [lketshall, Richard Day 
French, esq. to Harriet, eldest dau. of Pearse 
Walker, esq. of Bungay St. Mary. 

16. At All Souls, Langham-pl. the Rev. 
William Hunter Ross, Curate of All Souls, to 
Frances Louisa, dau. of the late H. Peterson, 
esq. of Wakefield.——At Mitchel Troy, Mon- 
mouthsh. the Rev. T. W. Webb, M.A, only son 
of the Rev. John Webb, Rector of Tretire, 
Herefsh. to Henrietta-Montagu, youngest dau. 
of the late Arthur Wyatt, esq. of Troy House. 
——At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Alfred Bald- 
win East, esq. second son of the Rev, Timothy 
East, of Birmingham, to _ Caroline-Jane, 
youngest sister of James Wyld, esq. of Char- 
Ing Cross West.——At Stapleton, Edward 
Keller, esq. to Maria Grace, second dau. of 
Dr. Bompas, of Fishponds, near Bristol —— 
At Newick, the Rev. Charles Heathcote Cam- 
eo youngest son of W. J. Campion, esq. of 
Danny, Sussex, fio Cecil-Lydia, youngest dau, 
of James Slater, esq. of Newick Park.——At 
Great Malvern, the Rev. William Huntingdon 
Pillans, Rectorof Himley, Staffordsh. to Louisa 
Jemima, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Card, 
Vicar of Great Malvern.—At Cotesbach, 
Leic. the Rev. Thomas Stevens, Rector of 
Bradfield, Berks, to Susanna, dau. of tiie late 
Rey. Robert Marriott, Rector of Cotesbach. 
—-—At St. James’s Piccadilly, Josepa Ridg- 
way, esq. of Wallsuches, Lanc. to Selina Har- 
riet, youngest dau. of the late Sir F. H. Doyle, 
Bart.——At St. Martin’s, Mr. Hugh Williams, 
brother of Sir John Kaye Williams, Bart. 
of South Wales, to Miss Williams Wynn, only 
dau. of the late Baronet of that name. 

17. At Lambeth, Frederick William Grain- 
ger, youngest son of John Grainger, esq. 
of High og Cumberland, to Mary, second 
dau. of the late R. Castendieck, esq.—At 
Hornsey, Joseph, eldest son of Joseph Oldham, 
esq. of Stamford Hiil, to Ellen, youngest dau. 
of Launcelot Haslope, esq. of Highbury Lodge. 
——At Stamford, the Rev. W. il. Chariton, 
M.A. Rector of St. George’s Stamford, to 
Sarah, eldest dau. of T. H. Jackson, esq. Soli- 
citor, of St. Mary’s. At Kingswinford, John 
Hopton, esq. late Capt. 3d Dragoon Guards, 
eldest son of the Rev. John Hopton, of Canon 
Frome Court, Herefsh. io Maria, eldest dau 
of Edward Dixon, esq. of Ashwood House 
Staffordshire. 

1s. At Cheltenham, Capt. Henry Swan 
Waters, Madras Cay. to Georgiana-Phillipson, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Fred. Gardiner, Rec- 
tor of Coomb Hay, Som.——At St. Pancras, the 
Rev. Joseph Steavenson, of Shantock Hall, 
Herts, to Mary Matilda, eldest dau. of John 
Roumieu, esy. of Regent-sq. and Lincoln’s- 
inn.—— At Eccles, John Smith Entwistle. esq. 
of Foxholes, Lanc. to Caroline, second dau. of 
Robert J. J. Norreys, esq. of Davy Hulme Hall, 
in the same county. 

20. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Henry 
Bentall, esq. of Beaufort-buildings, to Sarah- 
Ellen, only dau. of the late William Harkness, 
esq.——At Dover, Charles Abraham, eldest 
surviving son of Samuel Whittuck, esq. of 
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Hanham Hall, Gloucestersh. to Georgiana 
Katherine, youngest dau. of the late George 
Nevile, esy. of Skelbrooke Park, Yorksh.—— 
At Gibraltar, the Rev. P. P. Smith, of H. M. 
ship Belvidera, to Mary Jane Norbrun, young- 
est dau. of the late John Hallett, esq. R.N. 

23. At Stainton, Linc. Lawson Cape, esq. 
M.D. of Brook-st. Hanover-sq. to Barbara, 
pon ney dau. of Richard Elmhirst, esq. of 

tainton Hall.——~—The Baron da Torre de Mon- 
corvo, to Caroline Willielmine, youngest dau. 
of the late Mr. John Christian Jordan, of Co- 
hagen.——At the Isle of Man, Thomas 
rrett, esq. of Corton-Denham, Somerset, to 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Thos. Will- 
mott, esq. of Sherborne, Dorset.——At Clifton, 
Henry C. Hills, esq. of Amlwich, Anglesey, to 
Charlotte Augusta, dau. of the late James 
Edwards, esq. of Lyme Regis and Bath.-— 
At Abinger, the Hon. P. Campbell Scarlett, 
third son of Lord Abinger, to Frances-Sophia- 
Mostyn, second dau. of Edmund Lomax, esq. 
of Parkhurst, Surrey.——At Islington, Thos. 
Robt. Rackstrow, esq. to Sarah-Lucy Cox, step- 
dau. of J. S. Vandenbergh, esq. 

24. At Bath, Lieut.-Col. James Kitson, late 
of the Madras Army, to Catharine, eldest dau. 
ofthe late Col. Webb, Bombay Army.——At 
Steeple Langford, Wilts, the Rev. Peter Black- 
burn, to Alicia, dau. of the late H. N. Jarrett, 
esq. of Jamaica and Colchester.——At Eppen- 
dorf, Michael Henry Scholefield, esq. second 
son of the Rev. J. Scholefield, B.D. Rector of 
Barton-on-the-Heath, Warwsh. to Caroline- 
Johanna. eldest dau. of John Henry Althainty, 
esq. of Hamburgh. 

25. The Rev. Philip Hale, B.A. Curate of 
Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, to Mary, youngest 
dau. of George Blyth, esq. of Chelsea.——At 
St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. the Rev. John 
Thornhill, Rector of Boxworth, third son of 
George Thornhill, esq. M.P. for Hunts, to Ca- 
therine, eldest dau. of the late Wilkinson, esq. 
of Montague-sq.— At St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 
sq. Nathaniel Surtees, esq. son of the Rev. 
John Surtees, Canon of Bristol, and Rector of 
Banham and Taverham, Norfolk, to Miss Bid- 
well, only child of Thomas Bidwell, esq. of 
Gloucester. pl. Portman-sq.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. John Henry Cochrane, “_ of the 
Madras Civil Service, to Thomazine Marion, 
second dau. of the late Jonas Morris, esq. of 
Dunkettle, of Cork. 

26. At Kenton, Albert Baker, esq. to Maria- 
Welch, fifth dau. of Wm. Collyns, esq. of Ken- 
to 


n. 

27. At Southampton. Andrew Saunders, 
esq. of Downes-house, Eling, Hants, to Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Forrest, of 
the Hon. E. I. Co’s service. ——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. R. C. Mellish, esq. of the pp 
Office, to Mary, only surviving child of Lady 
Blunt and the late Richard Ahmuty, esq.—-- 
At Lambeth, John George Lear, esq. of Cey- 
lon, to Sophia, sixth dau. of the late Thomas 
Morton, esq. surgeon to the Forces. 

29. At St. Marylebone, William John Mur- 
ton, esq. second son of Col. Murton, late 
R. Mar. to Caroline, eldest dau. of Tipping 
T. Rigby, esq. of Yately Lodge, Hants, Re- 
corder of Wallingford.—— At Louth, Rev. N. 
Morgan, M.A. Curate of Ganton, Linc. eldest 
son of the Rev. N. Morgan, Rector of Rearsby, 
Linc. to Maria, dau. of the late Isaac Beed- 
ham, esq. Louth. 

30. At St. Peter’s, Colney, Herts, Capt. 
George ‘fempler, Ben. Inf. to Harriet-Rose, 
third dau. of Laurence Gwynn, LL.D. of 
Teignmouth. 

31. At Deptford, the Rev. Septimus Pope, 
M.A. Rector of Christon, Somerset, to Eliza 
Hardcastle, only dau. of the Rev. H. F, Burder, 
D.D. of Hackney. 

1l 
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Lately. ‘At Winster, Leicestersh. Lieut, 
Henry A. Norman, R.N. sixth son of Richard 
Norman, esq. and Lady Elizabeth Norman, to 
Helen, dau. of the late Thomas Carill Worsley, 
esq. of Platt Hall, Lanc.——At Woolwich, 
Henry-Grout, second son of the late C. 8. 
Stokes, esq. of Beachly, Gloucsh. and Streat- 
ham, Surrey, to Harriet Maria Sophia, only 
dau. of Major Wm. Furneaux, R. Art.——At 
St. Bride’s, Fleet-st. Robert May, esq. of St. 
Helier, Jersey, to Augusta, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Dr. Waite, Rector of Great Chart, 
Kent.—At Southampton, Major-Gen. Rich- 
ardson, of Cowes, to Ann, dau. of A. Galway, 
esq. of Carrick-on-Suir, Tigo t 
Hartshead, Yorksh. the Rev. C. W. Holbeck, 
Vicar of ~me e Warwsh. to Laura Har- 
riet, second dau. of the late John Armitage, 
esq., and sister of Sir Geo. Armitage, Bart. of 
Kirklees Park, Yorksh.——At Rushbrooke, H. 
Leheup Cocksedge, esq. of St. Edmund’s Hill, 
4 © stil dau. of Lieut.-Col. Rushbrooke, 


June. At Paddington, John ‘Guest, esq. 
of Birmingham, to Anney, dau. of the late 
Thomas Clark, esq. of Caterham, Surrey.—— 
At Lewisham, Vincent Nicholl, esq. of Lewis- 
ham, third son of the late R. Nicholl, - of 
Greenhill Grove, Herts, to Louisa, fourth dau. 
of John Ruck, esq. of St. Dunstan-in-the-East. 
——At Clapham, Niven Kerr, esq. her Majes- 
ty’s Consul for Cyprus, to Louisa Maria, 
second dau. ofthe late Horatio Ripley, esq.—— 
At St. Mary’s Bryanstone-sq. Henry Street, 
esq. to Ruth Mary, third dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Standway Parkinson, Capt. of the R.N. 
——The Rev. John W.Spencer, Incumbent of 
Wilton, near Taunton, to Rosina, only dau. of 
Joseph Hitchcock, esq. of Taunton.——At East 
Teignmouth, Augustus Maitland, esq. son of 
Sir A. M. Gibson, Bart. to Elizabeth Jane, 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Richards, Rector of Stoke 
Abbas, Dorset, and grand-dau. of Sir John 
Strachan, Bart.——At Dawlish, the Rev. Chs. 
Penrose, son of the Rev. J. Penrose, Rector of 
Langton, Linc. to Ellen Caroline Pender, third 
dau. of the Rev. Chas. Phillott, of the Cieve- 
lands, Dawlish, and Vicar of Frome Selwood. 
——At Exeter, Parr W. Hockin, esq. of the 
Bombay Medical Estab. sixth son of W. L. 
Hockin, esq. solicitor, Dartmouth, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of Edward Woolmer, esq.——At 
Hackney, Thomas Langmore, son of Thomas 
R. Davison, esq. of Gg mny to Emma Ro- 
sina, dau. of the late Joseph Echalaz, esq. of 
Clapton.-——At St. George’s Hanover-sq. James 
Arthur Taylor, esq. M.P. for Worcestersh. to 
Maria Theresa, second dau. of George Rush, 
esq. of Elsenham Hall, Essex, and Farthing- 
hoe Lodge, Northamptonsh.——At Liverpool, 
the Rev. Henry Almack, B.D. Rector of All 
Saints, Southampton, and of Aberdaron, in 
Carnarvonsh. to Ann, dau. of the late Wm. 
Corrie, esq. of Liverpool, and grand-dau. of 
the late Ashton Byrom, esq.——At Inverleith 
House, Edinburgh, Major John Douglas, eldest 
son of Major-Gen. Sir Niel Douglas, K.C.B. 
Commander of the Forces in Scotiand, to the 
Hon. Elizabeth Cathcart, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Lord Greenock.——At Claines, Wore. 
Francis Decimus Hastings, esq. Capt. R.N. 
to Mary Wigley, only dau. of the late George 
Perrott, esq. of Cracombe House, Worc. 

2. At Beverley, Set Robert, second 
son of the late Rey. Sir John Lighton, Bart. to 
Mary Anne Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
Rev. Digby Joseph Stopford Ram, of Brook- 
ville, co. of Cork. 

. At Enfield, Henry-William-Routledge, 
second son of the late Lieut.-Col. Walker, C.B. 
R.M. to Selina Louisa, fourth dau. of John 
Christopher Lochner, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Duke or Mancuester. 

March 18. At Rome, in his 72d year, 
the Most Noble William Montagu, fifth 
Duke of Manchester (1719), eighth Earl 
of Manchester (1626), Viscount Mande- 
ville, and Baron Montagu of Kimboiton 
(1620). 

His Grace was born Oct. 2), 1768, the 
second son of George’ fourth Duke of 
Manchester, by Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir James Dashwood, Bart. His 
elder brother, George Viscount Man- 
deville, died on the 24th Feb. 1772: and 
he succeeded his father in the dukedom, 
whilst still under age, on the 2d Sept. 
1788. 

In his youthful years he was _princi- 
pally distinguished as a first-rate water- 
man on the Thames. He was also Co- 
lonel of the Huntingdonshire militia, 
which had been previously commanded 
by his father. 

His Grace was appointed Governor of 
Jamaica at the beginning of 1808, and 
sailed thither in the Guerrier frigate on 
the 23d of January. 

Subsequently, in Aug. 1827 he was ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General. He was 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of Huntingdonshire for many years, but 
resigned, in consequence of his indiffer- 
ent health, last year, when the Earl of 
Sandwich was appointed his successor, 
By bis death, a pension of 2,928/. reverts 
to the Crown, which he enjoyed on the 
abolishment of the office of Collector of 
the Customs. He was a staunch Con- 
servative in politics, but took little or no 
part in public affairs for many years past, 
and has for the last three years been 
obliged to repair to Italy for the winter, 
in order to have the advantage of a milder 
climate, 

His Grace married, on the 7th Oct. 
1793 Lady Susan Gordon, third daughter 
of Alexander fourth Duke of Gordon, 
and by that lady, who died on the 26th 
Aug. 1828, he had issue two sons and 
six daughters: 1. Lady Jane, who died 
in 1815 in her 19th year; 2. Lady Eli- 
zabethb, married in 1819 to Colonel 
Thomas Steele; 3. the Most Hon. 
Susan Marchioness of ‘Tweeddale, mar- 
ried in 1816 to George, present and 
eighth Marquess of Tweeddale, Gover- 
nor of Madras, and has a very numerous 
family, of whom two are the Countess of 
Dalhousie and the Marchioness of 


Douro; 4. the Most Noble George now 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XX. 


Duke of Manchester; 5. Lord William 
Francis Montagu, who married in 1830 
Emily third daughter of James Dupré, 
esq.; 6. Lady Georgiana- Frederica, mar- 
ried in 1823 to Evan Baillie, esq.; 7. 
Lady Caroline-Cuatharine, married in 
1828 to John Hales Calcraft, esq. M.P. 
for Wareham ; and 8. Lady Emily, who 
died in 1827 in her 21st year. 

The present Duke is a Commander 
R.N. and was M.P. for Huntingdonshire 
from 1826 to 1837. He was born in 
1799, and married in 1822 Millicent, 
daughter and heir of the late General 
Robert Bernard Sparrow, and niece to 
the Earl of Gosford ; by whom he has 
issue William-Drogo now Lord Mande- 
ville, two other sons, and one daughter. 

Tue Eart or Coventry. 

May 15. At Coventry House, Picca- 
dilly, aged 58, the Right Hon. George 
William Coventry, eighth Earl of Coven- 
try, co. Warwick, and Viscount Deerhurst, 
co. Gloucester (1697), Lord Lieutenaut 
and Custos Rotulorum of Worcestershire, 
and High Steward of Tewkesbury. 

His Lordship was born Oct. 16, 1784, 
the eldest son of George-William the 
seventh Earl, by his second wife Peggy, 
second daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Abraham Pitches, Bart. 

When Viscount Deerhurst his Lord- 
ship was a candidate for the representa- 
tion of Worcester at the general election 
of 1812, but the former members main- 
tained their seats, the poll being 

Abraham Roberts, esq....... 1248 

Wm. Duff Gordon, esq. .... 939 

Lord Deerburst ............ 855 

In 1818 he was returned for that city, 
the contest terminating as follows: 

Lord Deerhurst ............ 1422 

T. H. H. Davies, esq....... 1024 

Sir W. D. Gordon, Bart..... 874 

In 1820 he was rechosen without a 
poll, but in 1826 he retired from the re- 
presentation. He succeeded his father 
in the House of Peers March 26, 1831. 
Before the Municipal Reform Act his 
Lordship was Recorder of Worcester ; 
and he was appointed Lord Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum of Worcestershire 
in 183 . 

His Lordship was twice married : first, 
on the 16th Jan. 1808, to the Hon. 
Emma Susannah Lygon, second daughter. 
of William first Earl Beauchamp, who 
died Aug. 8, — leaving issue ‘one 
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son, George-William Viscount Deer- 
hurst, who died in 1838, having married 
in 1836 Harriet-Anne, daughter of the 
late Sir Charles Cockerell, Bart. and 
neice to Lord Northwick, by which lady 
(since deceased in 1842) he left issue one 
daughter, and one son George William 
born in 1838, who has now succeeded his 
gtandfather as Earl of Coventry. 

The late Earl married secondly, in 
Scotland, June 22, and in England, Nov. 
6, 1811, Lady Mary Beauclerk, only 
daughter of Aubrey 6th Duke of St. 
Alban’s, By that lady, who survives bim, 
he had issue one daughter and two sons: 
Lady Mary Augusta, married in 1833 to 
the Hon. Henry Fox, younger son of the 
late Lord Holland; a son who died an 
infant in 1813; and the Hon, Henry 
Amelius Coventry, who married in 1837 
Caroline, daughter of James Dundas, 
esq. and neice to the Earl of Camper- 
down, by whom he has issue a daughter 
born in 1838. 

The Will of the late Earl is dated in 
1835, with a codicil annexed in 1836, 
Lady Augusta Cotton, lady of Major- 
Gen, Sir Willoughby Cotton, G.C.B., 
and Lady Georgiana Barnes, sisters of 
the late Bail, have legacies of 20,000/., 
and with the Hon. Wm. John Coventry, 
who is left the same sum, are appointed 
residuary legatees. The Littleton and 
Sandford estates, with 30,000/. in money, 
are left to the Messrs. Williams. His 
late lordship’s executors are Sir Anthony 
Lechmere and the late J. Crane, Esq. 





THE Eart or ABERGAVENNY. 

March 27. At Eridge Castle, Sussex, 
aged 88, the Right Hon. Henry Nevill, 
second Earl of Abergavenny, Viscount 
Nevill (1784,) and Baron of Aberga- 
venny (1392) and K. T. 

His Lordship was born in the parish 
of St. George’s Hanover-square, Feb. 22, 
1755, the elder son of George the first 
Earl, by Henrietta, daughter of Thomas 
Pelham, esq. sister to ‘Thomas first Earl 
of Chichester, and widow of the Hon. 
Richard Temple, third son of Henry first 
Viscount Palmerston. 

At the general election of 1784 Vis- 
count Nevill was returned to Parliament 
for Seaford, and shortly after (having va- 
cated his seat by accepting the Chiltern 
hundreds) for the county of Monmouth, 
which he continued to represent until, on 
the death of his father Sept. 10 in the 
following year, be succeeded to the 
peerage. His politics were Whig, but of 
late years he had never mixed in public 
affairs, and indeed had lived in great re- 
tirement. 

His Lordship was Recorder of Har- 
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wich, and for many years held the office 
of Patent Inspector of Prosecutions at 
the Custom House, for the loss of which 
office he enjoyed a pension of 1,545/. 

The Earl married, on the 3d Oct. 
1781, Mary, only child and heiress of 
John Robinson, of Sion Hill, Middlesex, 
esq. for many years Secretary to the 
Treasury, By this lady, who was buried 
at Isleworth, 22nd Oct. 1796, he had 
issue Lady Mary; Catharine, married in 
1802 to ‘Tkomas Myers, esq., and died 
in 1807 ; Henry George Viscount Nevill, 
who died unmarried, 1806; Ralph Vis- 
count Nevill, who married Mary Anne 
daughter of Bruce Elcock, esq. and died 
without issue 1826; Lady Henrietta, who 
died unmarried, 1827; the Rev. John 
Nevill, now Earl of Abergavenny, born 
1789, but unmarried; and the Hon. Rev, 
William Nevill, Vicar of Frant and Bir. 
ling, Kent, married 7th Sept. 1824, to 
Caroline, daughter of the late Ralph 
Leeke, of Langford Hall, Salop, esq. by 
whom he has several children. The pre- 
sent Earl is unmarried. 

The remains of the late Earl were de- 
posited on the 4th April in the family 
vault, under the church,at East Grinstead, 
in Sussex. The funeral service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Robert Gream, Vicar 
ot Rotherfield, and domestic chaplain of 
the deceased ; and the principal mourn. 
ers were the present Earl, the Hon. and 
Rev. Wm. Nevill, Hon. Reginald Ne- 
vill, Sir Anson Burney, Rev, Robert 
Gream, D. Rowland, esq. Dr. Thomp- 
son, J. Hargraves, esq. and R.Gream, esq. 





Lorp Forses. 

May 4. At Bregeny, on the Lake of 
Constance, aged 78, the Right Hon, 
James Ochancar Forbes, seventeenth 
Lord Forbes, and Premier Baron of 
Scotland, a Representative Peer of that 
kingdom, a Baronet of Nova Scotia, a 
General in the army, Colonel of the 2]st 
Foot, and Knight of the Sicilian order of 
St. Januarius. 

He was born on the 7th March, 1765, 
the eldest son of James the sixteenth 
Lord Forbes, by Catharine, only daughter 
of Sir Robert Innes, Bart. He was for 
twenty-six years an officer in the Cold. 
steam regiment of foot guards, of which 
he had an ensigncy 1781, and a lieutenancy 
1786. In April 1793, when senior lieu. 
tenant, he joined the first battalion of the 
regiment, then serving under the Duke of 
York in Flanders, and was engaged in the 
battle of Famars, the storming of Valen. 
ciennes, and every other action of im. 
portance. After the action of Lincelles, 
in August in the same year, he succeeded 
to the Captain-Lieutenancy, with the 
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rank of Lieut.-Colonel, vacant by the 
fall of Lieut.-Col. Bosville; and in October 
he succeeded to a company, by the death 
of Lieut.-Col. Eld, who was killed at 
Dunkirk, and he obtained the brevet rank 
of Colonel, the 3rd of May, 1796. In 
1799 Lord Forbes, then commanding the 
grenadier company of the Coldstream 
regiment, accompanied the force under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, destined to at- 
tack the Helder; and was present in 
every action but one which took place in 
that country during that short but active 
campaign. 

The 29th of April, 1802, Lord Forbes 
received the rank of Major-General ; and 
in the same year he was placed on the 
staff in command of the troops stationed 
at Ashford, in Kent, where he remained 
two years, and was then removed to the 
more important charge of the garrison at 
Dover, where he continued three years, 
occasionally commanding in the Kent 
district in the absence of Sir David Dun- 
das and of Lord Ludlow. 

On the appointment of Sir John 
Stuart in 1808 to be Commander of the 
Forces in the Mediterranean, Lord 
Forbes was named second in command 
of that army, (then consisting of 17,000 
men, which was afterwards increased to 
about 20,000.) and accordingly proceeded 
in the early part of that year to Sicily, 
where, soon after his arrival, he received 
the rank of Lieut.-General the 25th of 
April, 1808. 

Lord Forbes remained three years and 
a half in that country, and was recalled 
home (soon after the discomfiture of the 
attempt at invasion by the enemy under 
General Murat,) in consequence of the 
resignation of Sir John Stuart, and the 
appointment of Lord William Bentinck 
to the command of the army in Sicily. 
On his return to England Loid Forbes 
was placed on the staff in Ireland, in 
command of the Cork district, in which 
he remained four years, and was then 
removed to Dublin in command of the 
eastern district, where he remained three 
years, and, on his promotion to the rank 
of General, the 12th of August, 1819, 
was removed from the staff of Ireland. 
His Lordship was appointed Colonel of 
the 3rd garrison battalion in 1806, and 
was removed to the command of the 94th 
regiment in 1808; to that of the 54th 
regiment in Sept. 1809; and to that of 
his last regiment, the 2lst or Royal Scots 
Fusileers, in June 1816. 

Lord Forbes succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his father, July 29, 1804, 
and was elected a Representative Peer of 
Scotland. 

He married at Crailing, June 2, 1792, 


Elizabeth, eldest daughter and heir of 
Walter Hunter, of Polmond, co. Peebles, 
and Crailing, co. Roxburgh, esq. by Lady 
Caroline Mackenzie, fourth daughter of 
George Earl of Cromarty, and by that 
lady, who died Oct. 11, 1830, he had issue 
six sons and six daughters: 1. the Hon. 
Curoline- Elizabeth, married in 1818 to 
George Fairbolme, esq.; 2. Lieut..Col. 
the Hon. James Forbes, who died un- 
married Feb. 25, 1835; 3. the Right 
Hon. Walter, now Lord Forbes; 4 the 
Hon, Catharine, who died in 1808, in her 
9th year; 5. the Hon. Charlotte-Eliza- 
beth, married in 1825 to Sir John Forbes, 
Bart ; 6. the Hon. Frederick Forbes, who 
died in 1826, aged 23; 7. the Hon. Wil- 
liam, who died an infant in 1805; 8. the 
Hon. John Forbes, a Lieut. in the 29th 
Foot, who died in 1835, in his 29th year ; 
9. the Hon. Robert Forbes, in the Hon. 
East India Company's Civil Service, who 
married in 1828 Frances- Dorothy, second 
daughter of Thomas Law Hodges, esq. 
M.P. for West Kent, and hus issue; 
10. the Hon Mary-Stuart, married in 
1839 to Charles Benjamin Lee, esq.; 11. 
the Hon. Elizabeth-Jane; and 12. the 
Isabeila-Drummond, married in 1839 to 
Earon Ernest de Poelnitz, of the court 
of the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha. 

The present Lord Forbes was born in 
1798, and married in 1825 Horatia, 
seventh daughter of Sir John Gregory 
Shaw, Bart. by the Hon. Theodosia 
Margaret Monson, and has issue four 
sons and one daughter. 





Lorp FirzcERaLp AND VESEY. 

May 11. In mignae-ceaine. the 
Right Hon. William Vesey Fitzgerald, 
Baron Fitzgerald and Vesey, of Clare 
and Inchicronan, co. Clare, in the peerage 
of Ireland, Baron Fitzgerald of Desmond 
and Clangibbon, co. Cork, in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom; a Privy Coun. 
cillor, President of the Board of Control, 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the county of Clare, Colonel of the 
Clare Militia, a Trustee of the British 
Museum, President of the Institute of 
Irish Architects, M.R.I A. and F.S.A, 

His lordship was the eldest son of the 
Right Hon. James Fitzgerald, Prime 
Serjeant of Ireland, who died Jan, 30, 
1835. aged 93 (and of whom a memoir 
will be found in our vol. III. p. 318), by 
the Right Hon. Catharine Lady Fitz- 
gerald and Vesey, daughter of the Rev. 
Henry Vesy, who was a cousin of John 
first Lord Kuapton, the grandfather of 
the present Viscount de Vesci (they both 
being grandsons of the Most Rev. John 
Vesey, Lord Archbishop of ‘Tuam, who 
died in 1716). He entered the public ser. 
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vice in 1809 asa Lord of the Treasury 
and Privy Councillor in Ireland; was in 
1812 appointed a Lord of the Treasury in 
Great Britain, a Privy Councillor of the 
United Kingdom, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and First Lord of the Trea- 
sury in Ireland. In 1820 he went to 
Sweden as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. In the same 
year and in 1826 he represented the county 
of Clare in the House of Commons ; he 
was elected for Lostwithiel in 1830, and 
for Ennis in 1831. He was Paymaster 
General of the Forces from 1826 to 1828, 
in which year he was appointed President 
of the Board of Trade, and Treasurer of 
the Navy, which offices he held until 1830. 

He assumed the additional name of 
Vesey before Fitzgerald by royal sign 
manual, March 16, 1815. He succeeded 
to the Irish peerage on the death of his 
mother, Jan. 3, 1832, and received his 
peerage of the United Kingdom by patent 
dated Jan. 1835. 

On the appointment by Sir Robert 
Peel of Lord Ellenborough to the Go- 
vernor-Generalship of India, Lord Fitz- 

erald succeeded as President of the 
oard of Control. 

Lord Fitzgerald was unmarried. The 
Hon. and Very Rev. Henry Vesey Fitz- 
grit, LL.D. the Dean of Kilmore, his 

ordship’s only brother, has succeeded to 
the Irish peerage. The late Lord has left 
his small estate near Limerick, of 200/. a 
year, to his brother ; the rents of his es- 
tates in Clare and Galway to accumulate 
until the death of the present Lord, to 
whose heir, when he attains the age of 
21, he bequeaths the said accumulated 
sum and estates; but, in failure of male 
issue, the money and estates descend to 
the eldest sons of his sisters, the widows 
of Sir Ross Mahon and Baron Foster, 
the former the Galway, and the latter the 
Clare estate. His Lordship’s personal 
property, exceeding 150,000/. he leaves 
to bis two illegitimate children, one of 
whom is married to an eminent physician 
in London. He also bequeaths 5000/. to 
Mrs. Baron Foster. The principal exe- 
cutor is his late private secretary, son of 
Mr. Cane, of Dawson-street, Dublin. 

The present Lord is a widower, his 
wife, Elizabeth, youngest daughter and 
co-heir of the late Standish Grady, esq. 
having died in 1834, leaving only daughters. 

Lord Fitzgerald was a man of accom. 
plished understanding, graceful in manners, 
and intelligent in office. He has, how- 
ever, been for many years an invalid, and 
his delicate health probably prevented 
him from making any striking efforts in 
Parliament, Yet he was a very interest. 


William Howard. ‘July, 


ing speaker upon occasions ; less forcible 
than finished, and less declamatory than 
pointed. 

On the 20th of May his mortal remains 
were conveyed from Belgrave-square, 
for interment in the catacombs of the 
cemetery at Kensal-green. In the first 
mourning coach were Lord Fitzgerald as 
chief mourner; Sir James Mahon, Bart. 
Rev, M. Mahon, and Mr. James Foster; 
in the second,—Mr. John Mahon, Sir 
Lucius O’Brien, Mr. Edward Foster, 
and Mr. Wm. Fitzgerald ; in the third,— 
the Earl of Beverley, Earl of Clare, Right 
Hon. George Dawson, and Dr. Seymour ; 
in the fourth,—Mr. J. L. Bicknell, Mr. 
KE. Cane (executors of the deceased), 
Right Hon. Emerson Tennent, M.P. 
and Mr. T. Waterford; in the fifth,—Mr. 
Doherty and Mr. E. Fitzgerald ; and, in the 
sixth,—the principal domestics of the late 
lord. The rear of the mournful proces- 
sion was closed by the private carriages of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Duke of Wellington, Duke 
of Buccleuch, Marquess of Ely, Marquess 
of Thomond, Marchioness of Westmeath, 
Earl of Ripon, Earl of Haddington, Earl 
of Clare, Earl of Beverley, Viscount 
Beresford, Viscount Mahon, Lord Car- 
bery, Lord Ernest Bruce, Viscountess 
Dillon, Lady Monck, Mr. Baring, Hon. 
Colonel Dawson Damer, Right Hon. 
George Dawson, Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
Mis. Cuff, Mr. J. Cotton, &e. On the 
arrival of the solemn cavalcade at the 
cemetery, it was met by Sir Robert Peel 
and several other members of the Ca- 
binet, who had previously arrived to per- 
sonally offer the last mark of respect to 
the memory of their departed friend and 
colleague. 





Hon. Wittt1am Howarp. 

Jan. 25. Aged 62, the Hon. William 
Howard, brother to the Earl of Carlisle, 
the Duchess of Rutland, the dowager 
Lady Cawdor, &c. 

He was born on Christmas-day 1781, 
the second son of Frederick the fifth Earl 
of Carlisle, by Lady Margaret- Caroline 
Leveson-Gower, second daughter of 
Granville first Marquess of Stafford. 

He was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Morpeth at the elections of 
1830 and 1831; and in 1837 he was re- 
turned as member for Sutherlandshire, 
but retired in March 1840. 

Mr. Howard is stated in the Morning 
Herald of the 10th Feb. to have left a 
widow, whose name is not mentioned in 
the Peerages. 
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Sir Grecory O, Pack Tusnes, Bart. 

March 6. At his residence in Glou- 
cester-place, Marylebone, Sir Gregory 
Osborne Page-Turner, the fourth Bart. 
(1733) of Battlesden Park, Bedfordshire, 
and Ambrosden, Oxfordshire. 

He was born Sept. 28, 1785, in Port- 
land-place, Middlesex, the eldest son of 
Sir Gregory Turner, who assumed the 
name of Page, and was M.P. for Thirsk 
(the grandson of Sir Edward, the first 
Baronet, by Mary, daughter of Sir Gregory 
Page, of Blackheath), by Frances, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Howell, esq. of Elm, in 
Norfolk. 

At the death of his father in 1805 he 
succeeded to landed property estimated 
at 24,0007. per ann. and funded property 
amounting to 310,000. (see the father’s 
will in Gent. Mag. March 1805, p. 278). 
Old Sir Gregory had hoarded 16,700 
guineas, which were found in his secre- 
taire, and he had destroyed the magnifi- 
cent family mansions at Ambrosden and 
Blackheath. The late Sir Gregory was 
educated first at a school at Greenford in 
Middlesex, kept by the Rev. Mr. Hooker 
and the Rev. M. Dodd successively, and 
afterwards under the tuition of the Rev. 
John Smith, at Eaton Bray, co. Bedford. 
From the latter place he was removed to 
Harrow, and subsequently to the Rey. 
W. Haggitt’s at Byfleet, in Surrey. In 
Oct. 1805 he was entered of Brasenose 
college, Oxford, where he took the de. 
gree of M.A. June 14, 1809, and that of 
D.C.L. Jan. 17, 1818. In 1810 he served 
the office of sheriff for the county of 
Bedford. 

Sir Gregory Page- Turner was a general 
collector of pictures and curiosities, and 
employed artists to make drawings and 
collect materials illustrative of the history 
of Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire, &c. These 
were dispersed by auction at Christie’s, 
when he became weak in mind some years 
since. He patronized the publication of 
Mr. John Dunkin’s History and Anti- 
quities of the Hundreds of Bullington 
and Ploughley in Oxfordshire, in two 
vols. 4to. 1823, a very excellent work, of 
which 100 copies only were printed, and 
but seventy of them for sale. 

In 1820 Sir Gregory published some 
topographical memorandums of the county 
of Oxtord in athin octavo volume, and 
about the same time was a frequent cor- 
respondent to the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

On the 19th December, 1823, an in- 
quisition of lunacy was issued against Sir 
Gregory, which he traversed at Bedford 
in Oct. 1824, when it was thought by 
many present that be exhibited in open 
court every mark of sanity, insomuch that 


Mr, Storks, the counsel who opposed the 
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traverse, admitted that he did not oppose 
the gentleman who appeared before the 
court, but the Sir Gregory Page- Turner 
against whom the commission was issued 
in December 1823. The commission of 
lunacy was superseded in 1840, and, feeling 
extremely anxious to do justice towards 
his creditors, he by will directed that each 
should be paid twenty years’ interest on 
the sums remaining due to them. 

Sir Gregory Page-Turner married, 
April 28, 1818, Helen Elizabeth, only 
daughter of John Wolsey Bayfield, capt. 
in the Ist Surrey Militia. By that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue a son Gre- 
gory- Osborne, who died aninfant in 1823 
and a daughter, Helen Elizabeth, married 
in 1838 to the Rev. Charles Fryer, M.A. 

His remains were interred on the 15th 
March in the family vault at Bicester, 
attended by his brother and successor, 
Sir Edward George Thomas Page-Turner, 
as chief mourner. 





Rear-ApM. Sir Josian CoGuILi, Bart. 

April... In his 74th year, Rear. 
Adm. Sir Josiah Coghill Coghill, the 
third Bart. of Coghill Hall, co. York 
(1778). 

He was the younger son of Sir John 
the first Baronet by Maria, daughter of 
the Most Rev. Josiah Hart, D.D. Lord 
Archbishop of Tuam. He retained his 
aera name of Cramer (that of Coghill 

aving been assumed by his father) until 
the 7th June 1817, when, having suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of 
his elder brother on the 21st of the pre- 
ceding month, he took the name of Cog 
hill only, by royal sign manual. 

He obtained post rank Feb. 1, 1806, 
and in that year commanded the Concord 
trigate, on the East India station, from 
whence he returned to England in the 
autumn of 1807. During the Walcheren 
expedition he commanded the Diana fri. 
gate, and was highly spoken of by Sir 
Richard J. Strachan in his despatches re. 
porting the operations of the fleet under 
nis orders. He attained the rank of Rear. 
Admiral Nov. 23, 1841. 

Sir Josiah married, first in 1812, Miss 
Dobson, by whom he had issue a daugh- 
ter; and secondly, Jan. 27, 1819, Anna 
Maria, eldest daughter of the Rt. Hon. 
Charles Kendal Bushe, Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench in Irelond, by whom 
he had issue a daughter born in Dec. 
1819; Sir John Jocelyn Coghill, born in 
1820, who has succeeded to the title; and 
Kendal Josiah William, born in 1832. 





Sm Francis Sykes, Bart. 
April 6, At Lennox Lodge, Hayling 
Island, aged 42, Sir Francis Sykes, the 
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a Bart. of Basildon, Berks. (1781), 

He was the elder son of Sir Francis 
William Sykes the second Baronet, by 
Anne, eldest daughter of the Hon. Major 
Henniker, and niece to John second Lord 
Henniker. He succeeded when a child 
to the title, on the death of his father, 
March 7, 1804. He was a member of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he 
received the honorary degree of M.A. in 
1819. 

He married in 1821 Henrietta, eldest 
daughter of H. Villebois, esq., by whom 
he has left issue a son and heir, born in 
1822, another son born in 1826, and a 
daughter born in 1830. 

Sir Perer Payne, Bart. 

Jan. 23. At Blunham House, Bed- 
fordshire, in his 82nd year, Sir Peter 
Payne, Bart. formerly M.P. for that 
county. 

Sir Charles Payne, of St. Christopher's, 
was created a Baronet in 1737; and his 
son, Sir Gillies, the second Baronet, died 
1801, when, says Courthope in his Ex- 
tinct Baronetage, 1835, ‘‘ the title be- 
came extinct. After a lapse of 27 years 
the title was assumed by Peter Payne, 
esq. claiming to be a legitimate son of 
the last Baronet.” Burke, in Peerage 
and Baronetage, states that Sir Peter 
*¢ succeeded to the title in 1828, in con- 
sequence of a decree of the Court of 
Chancery, confirming a report, finding 
him the eldest son born in wedlock of his 
late father Sir Gillies Payne, of Temps- 
ford, in Bedfordshire.”’ ‘This was in the 
cause Glascott v. Bridges. 

Sir Peter Payne was the intimate 
friend of Dr. Parr and Major Cartwright, 
and became bail for the latter when 
charged with sedition. 

At the period of the Reform enthu- 
siasm in 1831 he became a Whig candi- 
date for the county of Bedford, and suc- 
ceeded in ousting the former member 
Mr. Stuart, the numbers being, for 

Marquis of Tavistock ...,.. 1145 

Sir Peter Payne............ 1873 

William Stuart, esq. ........ 690 
but in 1832 he was defeated in turn, the 
result of the poll being, 


Lord C. J. F. Russell ..... . 1937 
William Stuart, esq. ......., 1371 
Sir Peter Puyne............ 1675 


Sir Peter Payne married, in 1789, 
Elizabeth-Sarah, only daughter of Samuel 
Steward, esq. by whom he had issue 
three sons: 1, Charles Gillies, who suc- 
ceeds; he married Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Thelwall Salus- 
bury, Rector of Graveley, Herts, and 
niece of Sir Robert Salusbury, Bart. and 





became a widower in 1840; 2. Robert 
Henley; and 3, the Rev. Peter-Samuel 
Henry Payne, M.A. Fellow of Balliol 
college, Oxford, who died June 30, 1841 : 
and four daughters: 1. Maria- Mary, mar- 
ried to Joseph Webster, esq. of Penns, in 
Warwickshire ; 2. Laura-Janet ; 3. Eliza- 
beth, married to Charles Barnett, esq. of 
Stratton Park, Bedfordshire; and 4, 
Isabella- Emma. 





Sir Ros. Wittiames VauGHaNn, Bart. 

April 22. At Nannau, near Dolgelly, 
aged 75, Sir Robert Williames Vaughan, 
the second Bart.of Nannau and Hengwrst, 
co. Merioneth (1791), for 44 years M.P. 
for that county. 

He was the eldest son of Sir Robert 
Howell Vaughan the first Baronet, by 
Anne daughter of Edward Williames, of 
Ystymcollwyn, esq., and succeeded his 
father in the title in 1796. He had 
previously been returned to Parliament, 
in 1792, for the county of Merioneth, 
which he continued to represent, in ten 
— Parliaments, until the year 
830. 


He married in Sept. 180i, Anna. 
Maria, daughter of Sir Roger Mostyn, 
Bart., and sister and coheiress to Sir 
Thomas Mostyn, of Mostyn, co. Flint, 
Bart. by whom he had issue Sir Robert- 
Williames Vaughan, his successor, born 
in 1803, and other children, 

The present Baronet married in 1835 
the eldest daughter of Edward Lloyd, 
esq. of Rhagatt. 





Generat J. M. Kerr. 
April1, At Maesmor heath, Wales, 
aged 74, General John Manners Kerr, 
General Kerr was appointed Ensign in 
the 111th foot the 2lst Feb. 1785, which 
he joined at Gibraltar, and there remained 
till the 24th Sept. 1787, when he was 
promoted to a Lieutenancy in the 4th 
battalion 60th foot; and the 10th Nev. 
1790, to a company. He served with 
his regiment in Barbadoes until the com.. 
mencement of the war in 1793, when he 
proceeded with it to the attack of Tobago. 
He remained there in garrison, with the 
exception of a short time at St. Vincent’s, 
until appointed Major the 29th June, 
1794. He continued in the West Indies 
until May 1795, having on the 25th Oct. 
1794 received the rank of Lieut.-Colonelin 
thearmy, with the appointment of Colonel. 
Commandant of the Northampton Fenci- 
bles. In March 1798 he exchanged into 
the 62nd foot, the Ist Jan. 1801 was ap- 
pointed Colonel in the army, and Brigadier- 
General in the West Indies the 5th Feb. 
following. He commanded the Islands 
of Grenada, Dominica, Batbadoes,; and 
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St. Vincent’s, until June 1804, when he 
returned to England on account of ill 
health. 

In September of the latter year he was 
ee on the staff of the North West 

istrict, and had the command of the 
volunteer force of Manchester and its 
neighbourhood; he continued there till 
June 1806, and in July was appointed to 
the staff in Ireland. The 25th April, 
1802, he received the rank of Major- 
General, and on the 26th Sept. of that 
year he was removed from the Irish staff 
to that of Colchester and Woodbridge ; 
and in June 1809 to the Sussex district. 
The 25th of June, 1810, he was appointed 
Colonel of the late 5th Royal Veteran 
battalion. He attained the rank of 
Lieut.-General in 1813, and that of 
General in 1830, 





Cart. H. C. Pemperton, R.N. 

April 28. At Brompton, aged 51, 
Henry Charles Pemberton, esq. Com- 
mander R.N. 

He was son of Dr. Christopher Robert 
Pemberton, Physician extraordinary to 
King George IV. He served as mid- 
shipman in the Pomone frigate, Capt. 
Robert Barrie ; and was appointed acting 
Lieutenant of the Hibernia 120, bearing 
the flag of Sir W. Sidney Smith, on the 
Mediterranean station, Oct. 26, 1812, 
His first commission bore date Jan. 25, 
1813; and in Aug. following he joined 
the Glasgow frigate, Capt. the Hon. 
Henry Duncan, in which ship he con- 
tinued until she was paid off, Sept. 1, 
1815. He was third Lieutenant of the 
Minden 74, Capt. W. Paterson, at the 
battle of Algiers; after which he pro- 
ceeded in the same ship (destined to re- 
ceive the flag of Sir Richard King) to the 
East Indies; and from thence returned 
home, acting Captain of the Melville 74, 
in Dec. 1817. He obtained the rank of 
Commander, Jan. 20, 1818. 

He married, Aug. 31, 1822, Caroline- 
Ann- Augusta, daughter of the late Capt. 
Nixon, a veteran army officer. 





C. Fysue Paimer, Esa. 

Jan. 24. At Luckley House, Wok- 
ingham, Charles Fyshe Palmer, esq. 
formerly M.P. for Reading. 

Theancestors of Mr. Palmer had been 
seated at Wokingham fora considerable 
period. He first came forward as a can- 
didate for Reading in 1818, and was re- 
turned after a poll which terminated as 
follows : 


Chas. Shaw Lefevre, esq. . 528 
C. F. Palmer, esq. . 379 
John Weyland, esq. 303 
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Again in 1820— 
John Berkeley Monck, esq. . 418 
C. F. Palmer, esq. . . . . 399 
Jobn Weyland, esq... . . . 39% 


In 1826 he was defeated on the poll, 


J.B. Monck, esq. . . . . 580 
G. Spence, esq. . . . « « 492 
C.F. Palmer, esq. . . . . 488 
Edward Wakefield, esq. . . 336 


but on a petition he recovered the seat 
from Mr. Spence. 
In 1830 he stood another contest with 
success, being placed at the head of the 
oll: 


C. F. Palmer, esq. . . , 522 
Charles Russell, esq. 471 
Dr. Lushington . . 452 


In 1831 and 1832 he was returned 
without opposition (with Mr. Russell) ; 
but in 1835 he declined the conflict, when 
his seat was successfully contested on 
the part of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. In 
1837 he came again into Parliament, the 
Whigs obtaining both seats, with the fol- 
lowing poll : 


Thos. N. Talfourd, esq. 468 
Chas. F. Palmer, esq. . . 457 
Charles Russell, esq. . . . 448 


ln 1841 the tables were reversed, and 
both seats were obtained by the Tories, 
but Mr. Palmer did not then take part in 
the contest. 

Mr. Palmer married Noy. 25, 1805, 
Lady Madelina, widow of Sir Robert Sin- 
clair, Bart. of Stevenston, co. Haddington, 
mother of the present Sir John Gordon 
Sinclair, Bart, Capt. R.N. second daugh- 
ter of Alexander fourth Duke of Gordon, 
and sister to the Duchess dowager of 
Richmond, the late Duchess of Manches- 
ter, the Marchioness dowager Cornwallis, 
and the Duchess dowager of Bedtord, 





Rosert Lovett Gwatkin, Ese. 

April 27. In bis 87th year, Robert 
Lovell Gwatkin, esq. M.A. 

He was educated at St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, where he resided as a Fellow 
Commoner, and was classed as 13th 
Wrangler in the examination for the de- 
gree of B.A. in the year 1778. He was 
shortly afterwards complimented with the 
honorary degree of M.A. upon the re. 
commendation of his college. Whilst at 
the university he was on terms of friend. 
ship with the celebrated William Pitt; 
but, being always a consistent Reformer in 
politics, he declined following his dis- 
tinguished friend into public life. Mr, 


Gwatkin married Miss Theophila Pal. 
mer, the niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who survives him; and resided for many 
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years on his estate at Killiou, in Corn- 
wall, and finally at Plymouth. His ten 
closing years, which he spent in that town, 
have endeared his memory to all his 
neighbours, both rich and poor, by the 
venerable example which he has afforded 
of the character of a Christian gentleman. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous among his 
many estimable qualities were sincerity, 
the absence of all pride, and, in its most 
enlarged sense, charity. He died in the 
fu!l possession of all his faculties, the 
full exercise of every kindly sympathy, 
and the full enjoyment of every gospel 
hope. There is a good engraving pub- 
lished of a portrait of Mr. Gwatkin by 
Lonsdale. 

We add the following extract from Mr. 
Davies Gilbert’s History of Cornwall : 

‘¢ Killiow is now the seat of Mr. Robert 
Lovell Gwatkin, where he has built an 
almost entirely new house, with extensive 

ardens and plantations, improved the 
fand, and made the whole into a handsome 
modern residence. 

*¢ To this gentleman the parish is also 
mainly indebted for a removal of the 
church. Either cultivation began on the 
banks of the river, or a strong feeling of 
veneration was entertained for the spot 
where St. Kea landed from his granite 
trough ; but soit happened that the church 
stood at one extremity of the parish, and 
that by far the least populous. Mr, 
Gwatkin led the way, and contributed 
largely towards constructing a new church 
much nearer to the great mass of the 
inhabitants; in this he was followed by 
other proprietors, and a spacious church 
is now in use for divine service between 
Killiow and Nanceavallan. Prayers, with 
a sermon suited to the occasion, were 
first given, after reading the Bishop’s 
licence, on the 3rd Oct. 1802, being the 
feasten Sunday, to a congregation so large 
as almost to fill the churchyard as well 
as the church itself, which is decorated 
by Mrs. Gwatkin, niece of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, with paintings which that great 
artist could not have failed to admire. The 
tower alone remains to point out the site 
of the former church.” 





GrorcE Henry Carew, Esa. 

Oct. 13, 1842. At his seat, Crow- 
combe Court, Somerset, George Henry 
Carew, esq. of that place, and of Carew 
Castle, co. Pembroke. 
’ This gentleman’s paternal name was 
Warrington, of Pentrepant in Shropshire, 
and he assumed that of Carew in 1811, 
having married in 1794 Mary, eldest 
daughter of John Carew, of East Antony, 
in Cornwall, esq. (whose Cornish estates 
passed to the family of Pole.) 
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He had issue four sons and six daugh- 
ters. The former are Thomas George 
Warrington Carew, esq. who has married 
the only child of the late Thomas 
Clarke, esq. of Furnham House ; Henry, 
who has married Jane- Maria, only child 
of John Rogers, esq. of Ayshford, near 
Sidmouth; John-Francis, and Gerald. 
Of the daughters, Hester, the eldest, is 
the wife of Gabriel Powell, esq. eldest 
son of the Rev. Thomas Powell, of 
Peterstone Court, co. Brecon. 





Rosert Hurst, Esa. 

April 13. At Horsham Park, Sussex, 
in his 93d year, Robert Hurst, esq. a 
bencher of the Middle Temple, formerly 
M.P. for Horsham. 

Mr. Hurst was called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of the Middle Temple, 
Nov. 27, 1776. 

He purchased Horsham Park about 
the year 1830 of Edmund Smith, esq. At 
the general election of 1802 he was re- 
turned to Parliament (on the Duke of 
Norfolk’s nomination) as one of the mem. 
bers for Steyning, but made way for Lord 
Ossulston. In 1806 he was again elected 
for the same borough, and he represented 
it during that Parliament and the next. In 
1812 he was elected for Horsham, which 
he continued to represent until the pass- 
ing of the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Act, immediately upon which he accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds, to make room 
for the Earl of Surrey (the present Duke 
of Norfolk). 

The body of Mr. Hurst was buried on 
the 20th April in the family vault in the 
chancel of Horsham Church, of which he 
was the lay Rector. It was attended by 
his sons Robert Henry Hurst, esq. and 
the Rev. John Hurst, and his grandsons, 
with bis tenantry about 120 in number. 





Joun ALLEN, Ese. 

April 3. In South-street, aged 73, 
after a short iliness, John Allen, esq. 
M.D. Master of Dulwich College. 

He was born in January 1770, at Red- 
ford, a few miles west of Edinburgh—a 
beautiful small property to which he suc- 
ceeded by the death of his grandmother, 
and which was afterwards sold. He 
graduated at the University of Edinburgh 
as M.D. in 1791, and in 1792 he became 
a zealous and active member of the As- 
sociation then instituted at that city to 
forward Parliamentary Reform, along 
with Thomas Muir and many other pro- 
moters of the measure, of whom Mr, 
Robert Forsyth, advocate, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Moffat, solicitor, are believed to be 
the only survivors. 

Mr. Allen gave lectures on comparative 
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anatomy at Edinburgh, which were of 
such excellence as to have induced M. 
Cuvier eagerly to seek his acquaintance. 
At the beginning of the present century 
he Jeft Edinburgh, and since that time was 
a constant inmate, first with Lord Hol- 
land, and, after the death of that amiable 
and enlightened statesman, with Lady 
Holland. All who resorted to Holland 
House valued his extensive research, his 
accurate knowledge, his ever ready and 
exact memory, and his kindness in im- 
parting information to those who sought 
it. His facility in unravelling the most 
intricate and obscure parts of history was 
remarkable. His articles in the Edin- 
burgh Review,* and his other works, 
attest his various and profound learning. 
His zeal for the Constitution led him to 
search for its foundations in the Anglo- 
Saxon laws, and to study a language com- 
paratively little known. 

He published ‘‘ An Inquiry into the 
Rise and Growth of the Royal Preroga- 
tive, in England;” ‘ A Vindication of 
the Independence of Scotland;” and a 
Reply to Dr. Lingard, who had remon- 
strated upon a criticism of his History of 
England which Mr. Allen had contri- 
buted to the Edinburgh Review. He 
wrote, indeed, more than one article upon 
that work, at first approving Lingard, 
but afterwards censuring his partiality, 
particularly his misquotation of Strada, 
with regard to the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholemew. 

Mr. Allen was one of the members of 
the late Commission on Public Records. 

An inmate in Holland House for more 
than forty years, Mr. Allen had the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
all the distinguished men of all countries, 
and his long life may be said to have been 

assed between the best reading and the 

est conversation, Nor in a society 
where Romilly, and Horner, and Mackin- 
tosh, were welcome and delightful guests, 
was there a single person who did not 
listen with respect to the voice of one with 
whom Lord Holland searched the records 
of history for the materials of his speeches, 
and to whose friendly eye were submitted 
those admirable protests in which the 
cause of liberty was so eloquently pleaded. 

In the Exhibition at the Royal Acade- 
my last year was a pleasing picture of 





* To Mr. Allen’s article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, X XVI. 341, Sir James 
Mackintosh refers as having been writ- 
ten ‘by one of the most acute and 
learned of our constitutional antiquaries.” 
Hist. of England, 1. 241. Mr. Allen 
wrote the life of Fox in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 
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Lord and Lady Holland and Mr. Allen, 
seated in the library of Holland House, 
painted by Leslie. 

He was esteemed and loved by Lord 
Holland, which is eulogy in itself, and 
there can be no doubt that his affliction 
- the loss of such a friend shortened his 
ife. 

The warmth of his heart, and the 
steadiness of his attachment to his friends, 
were indeed not less remarkable than his 
high intellectual qualities. He had a 
marked part in that circle so eloquentl 
described by Mr. Macaulay, ‘‘in whic 
every talent and accomplishment, every 
art and science, had its place.’’ 

Mr. Allen has died worth about 70007. 
or 8000/., of which he has bequeathed 
2500/. to the descendants in his mother’s 
second marriage, named Cleghorn, and 
resident in the western states of Ameri- 
ca. The sum of 10002. and all his medi- 
cal books and manuscripts are bequeathed 
to his intimate friend Dr. John Thom- 
son, Emeritus Professor of Pathology in 
the University of Edinburgh. Inrespect 
to his other manuscripts his wishes are 
expressed in the following terms :— 

‘*T bequeath to Col. Charles Richard 
Fox all my manuscript journals, diaries, 
and letters, with the exception of such as 
have been already devised to Dr, Thom. 
son, of Edinburgh. I know that my 
manuscript collections, which were made 
for purposes that I cannot hope now to 
execute, are of no value to any one but 
myself; but Iam loath to destroy them 
while I am still alive, and having the 
same confidence in Colonel Fox which I 
had in his father, to whom I had for- 
merly bequeathed them, Iam sure he will 
take care that they fall into no hands after 
my death where they can be used to my 
discredit.” His Spanish and Italian 
books are left to Dulwich college. The 
will is dated Oct. 29, 1842, 





Henry Netson CoteripceE, Ese. 

Jan. 26, In Chester-place, Regent’s 
Park, Henry Nelson Coleridge, esq. M.A. 
Barrister at Law. 

Mr. Nelson Coleridge was the son of 
Colonel Coleridge, a brother of the poet. 
He married his cousin, a daughter of the 

oet, a very learned and accomplished 
ady; sbe published some years ago a 
translation of the ‘‘ History of the 
Abipones,” from the Latin of Dobrizhoffer, 
and more recently a beatiful fairy tale 
called ** Phantasmion.” He was educated 
at Eton and at King’s college, Cambridge, 
where he was elected Fellow, and 
graduated B. A. 1823, M.A. 182-. He 
accompanied his uncle, the Bishop of 
Barbadoes, on his outward voyage, and 
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the result was a work entitled ‘ Six 
Months in the West Indies in 1825,” 
originally published anonymously, but 
with his name in the third edition, 1832, 
which is one of the series of Murray’s 
Family Library. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon, 
Society of the Middle Temple, Nov. 24, 
1826; practised as an equity draftsman 
and conveyancer; and was appointed 
Lecturer on the principles and practice of 
equity to the Incorporated Law Society. 

In 1830 he published an Introduction 
to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets, 

In 1836 he published the Literary 
Remains of Mr. S. T. Coleridge; and 
he has since been the editor of several 
other posthumous editions of various 
po'tions of his great relative’s writings. 

He also wrote several articles in the 
Quarterly Review. 





Henry Goucsurn, Esq. 

June 8. At the official residence of his 
father in Downing Street, aged 30, Henry 
Goulburn, esq. M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and barrister at 
law ; eldest son of the Rt, Hon. Henry 
Goulburn, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and M.P. for the University of Cam. 
bridge. : 

The academical career of this highly- 
gifted young man was so brilliant as to 
attract particular attention. Trained in 
early youth by private tuition, we be- 
lieve under the care of the Rev. H, V. 
Elliott, of Brighton, and the Rev. Mr. 
Jackman, of Clapham, he entered the 
University in 1831, as a pensioner of 
Trinity College. His course may be de- 
scribed as one of continued triumph, At 
the usual annual college examinations, he 
obtained a place in the first class, in the 
years 1832, 33, and 34; in 1833 he was 
elected to a Foundat‘on Scholarship; in 
1834, he obtained one of Dr. Hooper's 
prizes (a silver cup, value 10/.), for the 
second best English Declamation on a 
subject relating to the History of Eng- 
land; also the first prize of 47. for the 
best reading in chapel; and in the same 
year he was elected to an University 
Scholarship on the foundation of Jobn 
Lord Craven, the examiners being unani- 
mously of opinion that he acquitted bim- 
self in such a manner as to be deserving 
of speciai commendation. In 1835 he 
graduated B,A., as Second Wrangler, and 
obtained one of Dr. Smith’s prizes (25/.) 
as the second best proficient in Mathbe. 
matics ; he also honourably diatinguished 
himself by occupying the first place in the 
Classical Tripos, and obtaining the Chan. 
cellor’s gold medal (value 15gs.) as the 
greatest proficient in classical learning. 
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In 1836 he was elected a fellow of 
Trinity college. In 1837 he obtained 
one of the Members’ prizes (l5gs. for 
bachelors) for the best Dissertation in 
Latin Prose. Onthe 3rd July 1838 he 
proceeded to the degree of M.A. In 
1839 he was appointed one of the sub- 
lecturers of his college, in 1840 Greek 
Grammar Lecturer, and in 1241 Latin 
Lecturer, 

His course at the bar promised equal 
distinction, His progress in the study of 
the law surpassed the experience, and ex- 
cited the wonder of his instructors; and 
he had just entered upon his arduous pro- 
fession under the brightest prospects, 
with the noblest views and the most 
hopeful anticipations of bis friends, when 
in the course of that Providence, whose 
ways are unscrutable, he was withdrawn 
from us. We cannot conclude this brief 
notice without adding a tribute to the 
other qualities of a more endearing and 
ennobling character possessed by him, 
and in a yet higher degree. It was the 
tone of deep earnest piety pervading his 
whole life which gave promise to all who 
came in contact with him of eminent 
public usefulness, should God spare him 
to years of maturity; and it was the 
gentle and affectionate spirit of true 
Christian love, ever breathing from act 
and word on all around him, which would 
have given him a wide influence over his 
fellow-countrymen, as it has left a wide 
circle of triends to weep over his prema- 
ture death. (Cambridge Chronicle) 





Mas. Fatrute. 

April 2. At Cheveley, near New- 
market, after a long-continued delicate 
state of health, Louisa, wife of John 
Fairlie, esq. 

She was a daughter of John Hume 
Purvis, esq. by Ellen, daughter of Mr. 
Edmund Power, now Viscountess Can- 
terbury ; and was consequently niece to 
the Countess of Blessington, Being 
frequently resident with Lady Blessington 
at Gore-House, she was no doubt in- 
fluenced by ber example to write those 
charming little contributions which a. 
dorned the Annuals edited by her. Un- 
der the care of Mrs. Fairlie herself were 
also published ** The Children of the 
Nobility,” and several poetical volumes, 
enriched by her talent, and still more 
highly recommended by the purity of her 
thoughts and precepts. 

The sad uncertainty of her tenure of 
life had rendered this amiable person pe- 
culiarly sensible to religious impressions, 
and given a powerful devotional turn to 
her general manners and conduct, Amid 
the gaieties of fashion, and the lighter 
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habits of literature, her mind maintained 
its calm and even way, more intent upon 
the heaven hereafter than the present 
earth. A few months ago she lost, from 
among her infant family, an extraordinary 
child, a daughter, who had the misfortune 
to be deaf and dumb, but whose won- 
derful precocity of intellect and means of 
communicating her ideas were as remark. 
able as these ideas were singularly 
original, and interesting as almost meta- 
physical phenomena. We wish we could 
remember some of them which we have 
heard, for they would be well worth pre- 
serving: but at the instant we only re- 
collect one remark, on seeing her mother 
writing a letter with very pale ink. 
‘* Why, mamma,” inquired the lovely 
little creature, ‘‘why do you write to 
— — with whispering ink?” ‘They 
are now united in another and a better 
world.—Literary Gazette. 





Rosert Fox, Esa. F.S.A. 

June 8. At Godmuanchester, Hunt. 
ingdonshire, aged 45, Robert Fox, Esq. 
F.S.A. and M.N.S.; author of a His- 
tory of that Town, 1831, 8vo. 

He was the founder of the Literary 
and Scientific Institution of Huntingdon; 
and he was himself an able lectuer on 
subjects connected with geology, natural 
history, and philosophy. 

Mr. Fox’s funeral took place on the 
morning of Sunday June I]. The 
houses in the neighbourhood of his own 
were filled with gentlemen from Hunt- 
ingdon and Godmanchester, who fell into 
the train, and extended nearly from the 
house to the church Jane, the sides being 
lined with poor. The church was nearly 
full of those who were anxious to pay a 
last tribute to the excellence of one who 
was literally the friend of the poor, for 
he was never known to turn a deaf ear to 
their requests. In his sermon, the same 
day, the Rev. Mr. Grey alluded most 
affectionately to the deceased, and com- 
municated by his desire, his dying mes- 
sage to the people.—‘* Tell them (mean- 
ing the poor) that I have always loved 
them, and prayed for them; that I ear- 
nestly beg them to keep from the public. 
house, to mind for their families, and to 
seek the means of grace; tell them this 
from the pulpit, with my love.’’ 

Mr. Fox has left a widow and two 
sons. His eldest son, Alfred, who was 
educated to his father’s profession, died a 
few years ago. ‘The survivors are Eras- 
mus and Conrad. His valuable collec. 
tion of coins and antiquities, it is to be 
hoped, will be purchased for the Museum 
of the Institution at Huntingdon ; many 
of them have a local interest, and there- 
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fore have a peculiar claim to the con- 
sideration of the Trustees of the Institu- 
tion, setting aside their value in relation 
to the collection. 


Rev. J. W. Nistock, D.D. 

Sept... After a lingering iJlness, the 
Rev. Joseph White Niblock, D.D. and 
formerly F.S.A., and M.R.S.L. 

We find Dr. Niblock was Curate of 
Hitchin, when, in Feb. 1820, he was ap- 
pointed master of the free-school in that 
town. In Feb. 1823 he received a testi- 
monial of respect, thus inscribed: “* This 
piece of plate was presented by the teach- 
ers of the Hitchin Church Sunday School 
to the Rev. Joseph White Niblock, B.A. 
as a small tribute of their gratitude for bis 
unremitting attention to the interests of 
the school during the time he filled the 
office of president.” 

Some years after he took the degree of 
D.D. as a member of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, and removed to London, and 
undertook the mastership of a private 
school near Tavistock-square, called the 
London High School. In this he failed. 

In 1837 he was licensed to the evening 
lectureship of St. Mary Somerset, Upper 
Thames Street. 

Dr. Niblock was the author of a Clas- 
sical Latin dictionary. 

In 1827 he announced a Hebrew, Syriac, 
Greek, and English lexicon of the Scrip. 
ture proper names, with the penultimate 
quantities accurately marked and accent- 
uated, 

He was also the author of ‘Piety and 
Patiotism ; or, the Church the Champion 
of Lriberty.” 1835. 8vo. 

He made a very extensive and curious 
collection of the various occasional forms 
of prayer which have been used by autho- 
rity in the Church of England (see a letter 
from him on the subject in Gent. Mag. vol. 
XCVI.i. 513, and others in XC VIIL. ii. 
517, XCIX. ii. 31),and had an intention to 
print a selection of the most beautiful of 
them, but did not meet with sufficient en. 
couragement to induce him to proceed 
with his proposal. 








W. H. Pyne, Ese. 

May 29. At Pickering Place, Pad- 
dington, after a long illness, aged 74, 
William Henry Pyne, esq. 

As an artist, Mr. Pyne possessed a 
great facility of pencil, and a charming 
taste and fancy for natural and pictu- 
resque objects, whether animate or inani-« 
mate. His publication in quarto en- 
titled “* The Microcosm of London” is a 
most pleasing performance, and the cha- 
racter of the varied population of the me- 
tropolis struck off with wonderful accu. 
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racy and amusing effect, His rustic figures 
are no less true and excellent. In his 
larger work, The Royal Palaces, the en- 
gtavings are splendid, and the text replete 
with talent, whether applied to graphic 
remark or antique anecdote and research, 
His Wine and Walnuts (originally pub- 
lished in the Literary Gazette, and then 
collected in three volumes,) attracted 
much public notice, and induced him to 
start a weekly periodical of his own, 
which was called the Somerset House 
Gazette, but lasted only for oue year, 
The pains he bestowed on his anecdotical 
inquiries were extraordinary ; and every 
little incident and fact which he stated, 
if capable of confirmation, were as care- 
fully investigated as if he had been com- 
posing national history. This gave great 
value to his pictures of elder times, his 
biographical sketches, and touches of 
manners. Latterly he communicated 
some agreeable papers to Frazer’s Maga- 
zine, in which it is believed the last of 
his literary essays have appeared. 

During his long career Mr. P. was 
intimately associated with all the princi- 
pal artists of the time, and also with very 
many of its literary ornaments. His con- 
versation was original, instructive, social, 
and entertaining, and caused his company 
to be much courted by all who could 
appreciate these agreeable qualities. 
He was connected with the late Mr, 
Ackermann, and the suggester and main- 
spring of many of that worthy publisher's 
most successful undertakings, from the 
issue of a print to the institution of the 
famous subscription for the sufferers in 
Germany. His mind, indeed, was ever 
full of curious projects; but perhaps his 
perseverance was not equal to his inven- 
tion, and fortune did not reward his 
efforts so liberally as to bless his closing 
days with the independence his genius so 
richly deserved. 

He was, we believe, the son of a re- 
spectable leather-seller in Holborn, and 
displayed so early and strong a predilec- 
tion for the arts as to induce his father to 
place him on trial with a clever draughts- 
man and print-colourer. But when the 
time came that he should be bound an 
apprentice, much as he liked the pursuit, 
he refused to accept the master; and at 
fourteen left him in disgust because be 
had called his word in question! This 
sense of respect and right grew up with 
William Henry Pyne ; and to the end of 
his life, though afficted with much suf- 
fering, his temper was placid and amiable, 
his conduct affectionate and unworldly. 
(Literary Gazette.) 





Henry Tuompson, Ese. R.A. 

Aprit 6, At his residence, Union. 
street, Portsea, aged 70, Henry Thomp- 
son, esq. R.A. late Keeper of the Royal 
Academy. 

The father of Mr. Thompson was a 
purser in the navy, and resident in St. 
George’s-square, Portsea, where the 
late Keeper was born. His native place 
was his favourite retirement from the 
activity of town life, and there, in 1828, 
he took up his permanent residence ; but 
from his secluded habits very little was 
known of him, except that his charity 
was extensive considering his means, 

Prolonged corporeal suffering compelled 
him almost entirely to abandon the ex- 
ercise of his art. The little he has done 
has been with a view of presentation to 
friends in return for offices of kindness 
and attention. He was especially fond of 
the recreation of boating, and his boat 
was among those objects which formed 
the subject of his last sketches, which 
were painted in oil upon rough paper, 
and so managed as to present a very 
agreeable effect. ‘The boat was sketch- 
ed for the office-keeper at the Gun- 
wharf, Portsmouth, to whom it was pre- 
sented by Mr. Thompson. Such little 
exercises formed the amusement and 
solace of his declining years; being from 
infirmity unequal to greater efforts, they 
served yet to indentify bim with the 
profession in which he had risen to dis- 
tinction. 

His style was historical and poetical— 
his “* Perdita” will be long remembered 
as one of the gems of its class. Since 
his residence at Portsea he has painted 
nothing of importance, 

The late Mr. Spencer, Store-keeper of 
the Ordnance Department, was his parti- 
cular friend for a period of forty years. 
With this gentleman he resided during his 
visits to Portsea, on which occasions his 
favourite relaxation was boating, being 
then in the enjoyment of robust health. 
His malady was of many years’ duration, 
complaining principally of general debi- 
lity. During the last three years he could 
not lie down in his bed; upon this state 
dropsy supervened, and was the proximate 
cause of his decease. 

In disposing of his property he be- 
queathed to the person who attended him 
during his last illness, and whom he had 
for some time previously known, 3000, 
his house, carriage, and all his furniture, 
and to his female domestics 700/. each, 
His funeral was private; bis physician, 
Dr. Scott, his executors, and attendants, 
were all that followed his remains to their 
resting-place. He was interred in 
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Portsmouth Churchyard, near the spot 
where his mother was buried. His works 
of art have been distributed among his 
friends. 





Henny Frepericx Coorer, Esa. 


May 23. 1n Dartmouth Street, West- 
minster, aged 71, Henry Frederick 
Cooper, esq. one of the Elder Burgesses 
of the Court of Westminster, and a Di- 
rector of the Westminster Fire Office. 

This amiable and worthy man was 
highly beloved and respected by his 
friends and neighbours. He bad attained 
competency as a bricklayer and builder, 
but had retired from business. Many 
years since he had served all the paro- 
chial offices with great credit ; and was, 
in the evening of his days, very active in 
the promotion of the numerous chari- 
ties belonging to the parish in which he 
lived; being a governor of St. Marga- 
ret’s Hospital, of the Grey Coat School, 
the Blue Coat School, and of Palmer’s 
Almshouses and School (of which charity 
he twice served the annual office of Trea- 
surer), and for many years filled the 
office of Treasurer of Emery Hill’s 
Almshouses in Tothill-fields. To this 
last excellent charity Mr. Cooper, having 
leisure, happily wanted not the will to 
devote much attention; raising it to a 
state of great order and usefulness. To 
its aged inmates and the children he 
might truly be said to act with a fraternal 
and parental care. Under his advice the 
governors have lately restored a master to 
the school, the children having formerly 
been educated at a neighbouring charity. 
This is working well. If there was one 
day in the year more enjoyed by Mr. 
Cooper than another, (for when in health 
his good-humoured countenance was 
always dressed in smiles,) it was on the 
anniversary of Emery Hill’s School. The 
pious founder had directed in his foun- 
dation deed that a small sum should be 
spent on the governors and their wives. 
This has been of late years made by the 
governors themselves the nucleus of a 
very elegant entertainment, at their own 
expense, generally held at the Star and 
Garter at Richmond, on which occasion 
the forethought, politeness, and assiduity 
of their worthy treasurer were certain to 
insure a most delightful day. 





Wn. GirpLer Muck.ow, Ese. 


June 18. In Tothill Street, aged 62, 
Wm. Girdler Mucklow, esq. Senior Bur- 
gess of St. Margaret’s, in the Court of 
Westminster, and a Director of the West- 
wainster Fire Office. 


The loss of his valuable life may be 
attributed to a cold caught at the funeral 
of his old friend Mr. Cooper (see the 
preceding article). 

Mr. Mucklow wasa native of St. Mar- 
garet’s parish ; was, when a young man, 
an officer in the St. Margaret’s and St, 
John's Volunteers; and had many years 
since served all the parochial offices with 
great credit. He was remarkably ate 
tached tohis native parish ; and, although 
he had a country residence at Roehamp- 
ton, was seldom on a Sunday absent from 
St. Margaret’s Church. 

He was a vigilant and useful guardian 
and trustee for many of the Iecal chari- 
ties of the parish. As a Governor of 


Palmer’s Alms-houses, he had twice. 


served the anuual office of Treasurer, 
But it was to his having been fortunately 
appointed to the gratuitous aud arduous 
office of Treasurer to the two large and 
important schools, the Grey Coat School, 
and St. Margaret’s Hospital ear gy 
known as the Green Coat School,) that 
Mr. Mucklow was enabled to render 
such essential benefit to the parish, that 
the following resolution does no more 
than justice to his memory :— 

‘* The Governors of the Grey Coat 
Hospital desire to record their deep sense 
of the services rendered to this Hospital 
by their late Treasurer, Wm. Girdler 
Mucklow, esq.; of his unwearied atten- 
tion to, and judicious management of, the 
affairs of the charity, and bis constant 
and conscientious superintendence of the 
moral and religious discipline of the es- 
tablishment; and to express their sincere 
regret at the loss of so valuable a guardi- 
an of the interests of this charity, and so 
kind a friend to the poor of this parish.” 

A resolution to the same effect was 


passed by the Governors of St. Margaret’s*’ 


Hospital. 

Scarcely a day elapsed that Mr. Muck- 
low was not employedinsome way or other 
to promote the interests of his favourite 
charities ; and, among other more import- 
ant objects, it was his pride to uphold 
the buildings of the two Hospitals ina 
high state of repair; both having been 
lately much improved under his vigilant 
superintendence. 

He was buried at St. Margaret’s on 
the 26th, attended by a large train of 
mourning friends and neighbours. The 
Governors of the Grey Coat and St. 
Margaret’s Hospitals also solicited that 
the masters of those schools might be 
permitted to attend the funeral, to mark 
the respect of the Governors for the me- 
mory of their worthy Treasurer, 


——<—— 
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Mrs. Davenport. 


May 8. At "ae aged 83, Mrs. 
Davenport, late of Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

* This excellent actress had passed 38 
years of her life at the Theatre Royal 
Covent-garden, during the brightest days 
of the drama, under the management of 
the late Mr. Harris, and associated with 
such names as John Kemble, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Holman, Lewis, Fawcett, &c. She 
was born in 1759, at Launceston, Corn- 
wall. Her father’s name was Harvey, 
and when about 20 years of age she ap- 
peared at the Bath Theatre with great 
success. In 1794 she first performed at 
Covent-garden, as Mrs, Hardcastle, in 
«« She Stoops to Conquer,” and at that 
establishment she continued without a 
rival until 1831, occasionally filling up the 
vacations at the Haymarket. Mr. Da- 
venport died in 1841. He was an actor 
of considerable merit at. Covent-garden, 
and held the appointment of Secretary to 
that Theatrical Fund. With Mr. John 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons Mrs. Daven- 
port was an especial favourite. She had 
ason and daughter; the former died in 
India, the latter some years since in Eng- 
land. Her private worth was as great as 
her public excellence. 





Mrs. Honey. 


April 2. At her house in Albany 
Street, Regent’s Park, aged 26, Mrs. 
Honey. 

This young and pretty actress was 
born Dec. 6, 1817, and was the daughter 
of Mrs. Young, an actress now engaged 
at the Eagle Saloon. She was brought 
up to the stage, and when yet a girl of 
sixteen married Mr. Honey, a lawyer's 
clerk, only two years her senior. When 
her dramatic talents and personal ap- 
pearance attracted that sort of admira- 
tion which is too often fatal to the 
cultivation of the one, and but too dan- 
gerously flattering to the other, this ill- 
assorted matrimonial union became un- 
happy. Mr. Honey was accidentally 
drowned in the Thames in 1836. She 
has left two children, one ten and the 
other three years old. She was of the 
Vestris school, and stood perhaps next 
to that popular favourite in the line of 
aad which require female beauty, live- 
iness, and natural gifts of voice and other 
qualities, to lift their possessors into 
profitable notice from among the herd of 
less furtunate aspirants. 


—_—— 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Oct.25. At his father’s house in Moli- 
neux-street, aged 37, Lieut. J.R. Wellsted, 
of the Hon. E.I. Company's Naval Service. 
He was the author of Travels in Arabia. 
1838, 2 vols. 8vo. ; and Travels to the City 
of the Caliphs, along the shores of the 
Persian Gulph and the Mediterranean : 
including a Voyage to the coast of Arabia, 
and a Tour on the island of Socotra. 
1840, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Feb. 27. In Upper Baker-street, aged 
59, William Jardine, esq. M.P. for Ash- 
burton ; for which borough he was first 
returned, without opposition, in 1841, on 
the Liberal interest. 

March6. Aged 86, John Thompson, 
esq. of the Priory, Hampstead. He made 
a large fortune, principally as a brewers’ 
surveyor and valuer, and, from his reten- 
tive memory of the tenure of houses in 
London, acquired the soubriquet of 
“*Memory-corner Thompson.” He filled 
his house, many years since, and before 
the taste became fashionable, with antique 
furniture; and his name was frequently 
in the public papers last year, with re- 
spect to his present of a magnificent 
ancient bed and bedroom furniture to the 
Prince of Wales, which was graciously 
accepted by her Majesty. 

March 11. At Greenwich, aged 81, 
Edward Augustus Cesar Burnaby, retired 
Commander R.N. (1815) uncle to Capt. 
Sir Wm. C. H. Burnaby, Bart. He was 
a son of Rear-Adm. Sir Wm. Burnaby, 
the first Bart. by his second wife Grace, 
dau. of Drewry Ottley, esq. 

March 30. In Kensington-square, 
Lieut.-General Philip Philpot, Colonel of 
the 8th or Royal Irish Hussars. He was 
appointed Lieut. in the 76th foot 1788, 
Captain 1797, Capt. 24th Dragoons 1800, 
Major 1807, Lieut.-Colonel 1811, Colonel 
1821, Major-General 1830, and Lieut.- 
General 1841., Heserved with his regiment 
inthe East Indies, from whence he returned 
to England in 1818. He was appointed 
Colonel of the 8th Hussars April 30, 1840. 

April 22. In Lawn-pl. Brixton, aged 
86, Anne relict of James Young, esq. for- 
merly of Tavistock-st. Covent-Garden. 

May 10. In Princes-st. aged 32, Wi- 
nifred Amelia, wife of C. S. Duncan, esq. 

Maria Louisa, wife of John M‘Morris, 
esq. M.D., East India Company’s Ser- 
vice, eldest dau. of John Gardiner, esq. 
and grand-dau. of the late Hon. Captain 
Herbert, R.N. 

May 11. At Chelsea, William Bluche, 
esq. late of the Secretary’s-Office, Chel- 
sea Col, and formerly of the Roy. Marines. 
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May 12. Aged 81, Mrs. Agnes Gibbs, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir P. Gibbs, Bart. 

May 13. In Castle-st. East, Oxford- 
st. aged 80, Mr. John Tolkenton. For 
upwards of half a century he carried on 
the business of a hair-dresser a few doors 
from Berners-street, having succeeded his 
master at that period of George III.’s 
reign when his occupation was in great 
request. He also carried on a thriving 
business in money-lending ; and one of 
the attics was literally crammed fuli of 
paintings and other valuable property, 
which had been placed in his hands as se- 
curity for loans, and which, strange to 
say, he had suffered to rot and perish 
from damp, &c. He accumulated up- 
wards of 60,000/. which will be inherited 
by his nearest relative, the daughter of a 
niece and her family. 

May 14. In Holloway-place, Edward 
Garland, esq. 

Major Charles Callagan M(‘Carthy, 
late of the 36th regt. 

May 16. At Holloway, aged 82, Mr. 
John Hopkins, Vestry Clerk of St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the- West. 

May 17. At Clapham, aged 72, David 
Davidson, esq. 

At Blackland’s House, Chelsea, aged 
60, Charles Carey Sumner, esq. 

May 18. In Lower Brook-st. aged 85, 
Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Parry, esq. 

At Stockwell, aged 44, Mr. J. T. 
Haines, of the English Opera-House. 
He was the author of many dramatic 
pieces that were very profitable to the 
various minor theatres. His melodrama 
of ‘‘ My Poll and My Partner Joe,” acted 
some years ago at the Surrey Theatre, 
under the management of the late Mr. 
Davidge, yielded a profit of 4000/. He 
was the stage manager of the English 
Opera-house at the time of his decease. 

In Fitzroy-st. aged 76, Eliza Ann, re- 
lict of John Ross, esq. late of Jamaica. 

May 19, At Kentish-town, Miss Su- 
sanna Stanley, niece of Lady Blizard. 

In Upper Belgrave-pl. aged 65, Charles 
James Apperley, esq. the well-known 
sporting writer under the signature of 
‘¢ Nimrod,’’ and second son of the late 
Thomas Apperley, esq. of Wootton-house, 
Gloucestershire. 

May 20. At Croom’s Hill, Black- 
heath, aged 84, Mary Hyde, widow of 
the Rev. William Pancheng, late Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Huntingdon, and eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Francis Wollas- 
ton, Rector of Chiselhurst, Kent. 

At Rosslyn House, Hampstead Road, 
aged 53, Lady Colville, relict of Gen. the 
Hon. Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B. Her 
death was caused by her clothes catching 
fire whilst in her drawing-room on the 


day previous. She was Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late William Mure, esq. 
was married in 1818, and left a widow in 
the 27th March last, (see the memoir of 
Sir Charles Colville in our May number, 
p. 532.) 

At Hoxton, aged 48, Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Mr. Nathaniel Catherwood. 

May 21. In New Burlington-st. in 
consequence of falling from the bannisters, 
Ernest, youngest son of Richard Bentley, 
esq. bookseller to her Majesty. 

At Kensington, aged 55, Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Herbert Manners, K.H. late 37th 
Reg. He was appointed 2d Lieut. 1807; 
Lieut. 1809; Captain 1819; Major 1825 ; 
brevet Lieut.-Colonel 1838. He served 
in the Peninsular war. 

At Clapham, aged 76, Mary, wife of 
the Rev. William Foster, 

In Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. John Jor- 
tin, esq. one of the Directors of the Lon- 
don Life Association. 

In Cork-st. Burlington-Gardens, Rich- 
ard Stonier Gamon, esq. Assistant Com- 
missary-Gen. to the Forces; son of the 
late Rev. William Gamon, Rector of 
Bramdean, Hants. and of Ham, Suffolk. 

In Albany-st. Regent’s Park, Mrs. 
Deane F. Walker. 

May 22. At Clapham Common, Tho- 
mas Adlington, esq. late of the firm of 
Adlington, Gregory, Faulkner, and Fol- 
lett, solicitors, of Bedford-row, London. 

In Church-st. St. John’s, Westminster, 
John F. A. Wadman, esq. 

May 23. Aged 17, Elizabeth Water- 
fall, eldest dau. of John Linnet, esq. Ar- 
gyll-place. 

At Merchant Tailors’ School, Charles, 
youngest son of the Rev. J. W. Bellamy. 

Emma, wife of C. F. Futvoye, esq. of 
Gray’s-inn-terr. Gray’s-inn-lane. 

Aged 46, Frederick Tyrrell, esq. the 
very eminent surgeon and oculist. He 
was one of the surgeons of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. Mr. Tyrrell was one of the 
sons of the late Timothy Tyrrell, esq. 
city remembrancer, and grandson of the 
late John Dollond, esq. of St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 

Capt. Lancey, retired full pay of the 
Royal Engineers, 

At her residence in Harley-st, the 
Dowager Viscountess Anson. 

May 25. Aged 23, Louisa Adelaide, 
eldest surviving dau. of James F. Saun- 
ders, esq. 

In Leicester-pl. aged 79, William Clif. 
ton, esq. 

In Great Portland-st. aged 74, John 
Bowring, esq. 

May 26. Anna Mary, eldest dau. of 
J. freland Blackburne, esq. M.P. 

At Endsleigh-st. Tavistock-sq. aged 70, 
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Anna Maria, relict of John Horner, esq. 
of Grove Hill, Camberwell. 

May 27. At Pimlico, Mary Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. William 
Humphry, Vicar of Seal, Kent. 

In Gloucester-pl. Kentish Town, aged 
21, Fanny Henrietta, only child of Henry 
Schultes, esq. 

At Blackheath, aged 33, Charles Parr 
Montagu, esq. son of Basil Montagu, esq. 

May 28. At Brompton, aged 63, Percy 
Farren, esq. brother to Mr. William Far- 
ren, of the Haymarket. He was stage 
manager of the Brunswick theatre, near 
Goodman’s-fields, at the period of its de- 
struction in 1826. He was also stage 
manager under the late Mr Morris, at 
the Haymarket. 

Tn Coldharbour-lane, Camberwell, Ly- 
dia, relict of Joseph Harvey, of Grace- 
church-st. bookseller. 

In Brompton-sq. Anne, wife of Sir 
James Wellwood Moncrieff, Bart. She 
was the dau. of Capt. George Robertson, 
R.N.; was married in 1808, and leaves 
issue. 

May 29. At the Royal Hospital, Chel- 
sea, Elizabeth, wife of Lt.-Col. Le Blanc. 

May 30. In Harley-st. aged 75, Mary 
Bridget Lady Petre, relict of Robert-Ed- 
ward 10th Lord Petre. She was the eldest 
dau. of Henry Howard, esq. and sister of 
the late, and aunt tothe present, Duke of 
Norfolk. Her Ladyship married, 1786, 
the late Lord Petre, by whom she had 
thirteen children, eight of whom are living. 

May 31. At Greenwich, aged 71, John 
Carttar, esq. 

Lately. Atthe house of her son the 
Rev. Dr. Stebbing, aged 83, Mrs. Mary 
Stebbing. 

At Brompton, aged 23, Henry Thomas 
Sannemann, esq. of Lincoln Coll. Oxford. 

June 1. In Chester-sq. Pimlico, aged 
32, Edward William Brightman, esq. 

In King-st. St. James’s, aged 51, Ben- 
jamin Davies, esq. 

In York-pl. aged 82, Miss Sainsbury. 

June 2. Aged 21, Miss Jessie Emma 
Rayment, niece of Mr. Frederick John 
Taylor, of Wilson-st. Gray’s-inn-road, and 
youngest dau. of the late D. W. Rayment, 
esq. solicitor. 

At Chelsea, aged 62, Ashburnham Bul- 
ley, esq. Chief Clerk of Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer. 

June 3. In Upper Harley-st. aged 74, 
Samuel Bosanquet, esq. of Dingestow 
Court, Monmouthsh. and Forest House, 
Essex. 

At Claremont Cottage, Regent’s Park, 
Ellinor, widow of the Hon. Charles S. 
Putnam, of Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
British North America, Member of the 
ee of that province. 
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In London, Thomas Cosway, esq. of 
Tiverton. 

In Bedford-sq. Amelia, relict of Charles 
Warren, esq. Chief Justice of Chester. 

Aged 57, Samuel Mitan, esq. of the 
Polygon, Somers Town. 

Maria, youngest dau, of William Fox, 
esq. of Chester-ter. Regent’s Park. 

June 4. Aged 38, William Bertram 
Bishop, esq. solicitor, of the firm of Hall, 
Bishop, and Mourilyan, of Verulam-build- 
ings, Gray’s-inn. 

June 6. Aged 85, Thomas Bagnall, esq. 
of Barnsbury Park, Islington. 

In Upper Gower-st. Martha, wife of 
William Northage, esq. 

At Clapham, aged 65, Ann, wife of 
George Heathcote, esq. 

In Torrington-sq. aged 71, E. A.Whyte, 
esq. He committed self-destruction by 
hanging himself. He possessed large 
landed estates, and had resided in the 
square many years. 

June 8. Athis residence, Burton-cresc. 
aged 36, Mr. H. Younge, of Drury-lane 
Theatre. He enjoyed considerable repu- 
tation in pantomime and spectacle writing 
for the theatres royal, and few men have 
contributed more to the stock of harmless 
amusement during the last ten years. His 
panotomimes of ‘‘ Harlequin Guy Fawkes,” 
‘‘Georgy Barnewell,’’ ‘‘Great Bed of 
Ware,” ‘Duke Humphrey,” &c. will be 
long remembered by the juvenile frequent- 
ers of the theatres. 

Ann, wife of Richard Knight, esq. of 
Tavistock -sq. 

At Thistle Grove, Old Brompton, aged 
56, Elizabeth, wife of James Lockhart, 
esq. of Lanhams, Essex. 

Aged 72, John Windus, esq. First 
Secondary of her Majesty’s Court of Ex- 
chequer. 

In St. Martin's parish, Westminster, 
Capt. Thomas Meldrum, half-pay 96th 
Regt. formerly of the 2d Foot. 

June 9. In Holles-pl. Avel Adolphus, 
esq. 
June 10. At Westcombe Park, Green- 
wich, aged 68, Thomas Brockelbank, esq. 
He had been all his life engaged in active 
business as a lighterman, barge-owner, 
timber-merchant, and lastly, as managing 
director of the General Steam Navigation 
Company, a situation of great responsibi- 
lity. His practical knowledge of the 
navigation of the river, and of everything 
connected with nautical matters; was of 
great service to the Company, and he 
saved them many thousands in avoiding 
litigation. He had amassed a large for- 
tune, and has left a numerous family to 
inherit it. 

June ll. In Chester-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, aged 47, Griffith Richards, esq. 
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M.A. one of her Majesty’s counsel. He 
was the fifth son of the late Sir Richard 
Richards, knt. Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. He was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple Noy. 24, 1820, practised 
as an equity draftsman, and was formerly 
a Commissioner of Bankrupts. 

In Grosvenor-pl. aged 35, Fortescue, 
eldest son of T. S. Horner, esq. of Mells 
Park, Somerset. 

In Manchester-sq. Capt. Arthur James 
Caldwell, only son of Major-Gen. Sir 
James Caldwell, K.C.B. 

June 12. At Chelsea, aged 18, Eliza- 
beth Ann Phillips, late of Guildford. 

In Harley-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 80, 
Meliora, wife of Deliverance Dacre, Esq. 

June 14, In Stratton-st. Piccadilly, 
aged 87, Anna, widow of Samuel Pepys 
Cockerell, esq. of Westbourne Green. 

Aged 54, Margaret, wife of Daniel 
Dixon, esq. of Mark-lane. 

In Wilmington-sq. Sarah, widow of 
Nathaniel Keantish, esq. of Sandy River, 
Clarendon, Jamaica. 

In Grosvenor-pl. aged 20, Sarah Ellen, 
second dau. of Charles Allen Young, esq. 

June 16. Louisa Rachael, second dau. 
of Thomas De la Rue, esq. of Bunhill- 
row. 





Breps.—May 16. At Copt Hall, near 
Luton, aged 65, Miss Isabella M‘Douall, 
younger dau. of the late John M‘Douall, 
esq. of Glasgow, younger brother of the 
late Patrick M‘Douall Crichton, fifth Earl 
of Dumfries. 

May 24. At Ampthill, aged 79, Samuel 
Davis, esq. 

June 7. At her house, Linden, Ever- 
sholt, aged 66, Miss Lucy Monoux, young- 
est dau. of Sir Philip Monoux, the 5th 
Bart. of Wootton, and of Sandy, same 
county, on the death of whose son, in 1809, 
the title devolved on the Rey. Philip Mo- 
noux of Sandy, who died in 1814, when the 
Baronetcy became extinct, The loss of 
this lady will be severely felt by the in- 
habitants of this agricultural village; she 
employed several in the.improvement of 
her grounds, besides affording charitable 
assistance to many of her poor neighbours. 
To her benevolence the parish is indebted 
for the establishment of a coal and cloth- 
ing club ; and to her exertions it is mainly 
owing that the school now erected on 
ground given by her for that purpose was 
built. Her estates are left, after the death 
of two ladies to whom she was much at- 
tached, to the Honourable George Ong- 
ley, brother of Lord Ongley, of Old War- 
den, in the same county. 

Berxs.—May 27. At Wantage, aged 
72, Mr. John Davis, late Superintendent 
of the Religious Tract Society. 
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May 31. In Park-st. Windsor, aged 
92, Sarah, widow of George Clode, esq. 

Lately. At Bradfield-place, near Read- 
ing, aged 61, Lt.-Gen. John Le Mesurier. 
He entered the service in Aug. 1794, and 
served in the 89th Foot ; was made Major 
17th Foot 1802; he took his rank of 
Lieut.-Col. by brevet, in July, 1810, and 
that of Colonel in Aug. 1819; his last 
commission, that of Lieut.-General, is 
dated Nov. 1841. He was on half-pay 
of the.17th Foot. 

Lately. At Reading, aged 75, Mr. 
John Piercy, formerly of St. James’s, 
Westminster. 

June 11. At his residence in the 
Upper Foundation, Windsor Castle, aged 
59, Capt. J. J. Cumming, an old and de- 
serving officer. Heserved many years on 
the Staff in the West Indies, and suc- 
ceeded the late Col. Bassett, in 1842, in 
the appointment of Governor of the Mi- 
litary Knights of Windsor. He has left 
a widow and also two sons and three 
daughters, and was buried in St. George’s 
Chapel with military honours. 

Bucxs.—June 15. At Chenies, Har- 
riet Lucy, wife of Frederick Augustus 
Hyde. 

CamBripGEe.—June 1. Aged 28, Tho- 
mas Oslar, esq. of Fulbourn. 

June 8. At Landbeach rectory, Maria 
Sarah, second dau. of the late Rev. L. 
Addison, of Saxthorpe. 

CuesHine.—May 22. At her resi- 
dence, Greenfield, in Thelwall, in the 66th 
year of her age, Anne, widow of the late 
James Stanton, esq. (whose death we no- 
ticed in our Obituary for March, 1842; 
see vol. XVII. N. S. p. 338.) Mrs. 
Stanton was daughter of John Harrison, 
esq. of Derby, and sister of the present 
John Harrison, esq. of Snelston Hall, in 
that county. She has left surviving issue 
James, now of Greenfield; Henry, of War- 
rington, a magistrate for the county of 
Lancaster ; and Margaret. For some time 
past Mrs. Stanton had been in declining 
health, and since the decease of her hus- 
band in December 1841 she was almost 
entirely confined to the house. 

June 7. Aged 72, William Twemlow, 
esq. of Northwich and Hatherton, sur- 
geon, second son of the late William and 
Phebe Twemlow, of the latter place. He 
practised the healing art in Northwich 
with credit to himself and advantage to 
his patients, for the long period of fifty 
years, and closed his earthly career 
amidst the grief and regret of an exten- 
sive circle of acquaintance. He was in- 
terred in the family vault at Wybunbury. 

CuMBERLAND.—May 14. Aged 63, 
Sarah Penelope, relict of John Tomlinson, 
esq. of Brisco mua one Blencogo. 
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At St. Bees college, aged 23, James, 
eldest son of the Rev. James Coats, Per- 
petual Curate of Chelmorton and Sheldon, 
Derbyshire. 

Dersy.—May 11. In Derby, aged 65, 
Joseph Talbot, esq. formerly of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Devon.—May 15. At Lympstone, 
James West, esq. youngest son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. James West, Royal Art. 

May 25. At his residence, Marine- 
place, Plymouth, J. Broderick, esq. 

May 26. At Exeter, Mary, wife of 
Henry Leslie Grove, esq. 

May 29. At Exeter, aged 97, Benjamin 
Walkey, esq. 

June 1. At Hayes, Broadclist, aged 69, 
Mark Ayshford, esq. 

June 2. Philip Gould Whitlock, esq. 
surgeon, late of Sidmouth, aud fifth son 
of the late George Whitlock, esq. of 
Heavitree. 

June 5. At Torquay, Caroline, wife of 
John Sillifant, jun. esq. of Coombe. 

June 6. At the Royal Dockyard, De- 
vonport, Maria Antonia, second dau. of 
Dr. Tobin, of Brussels. 

June 9. At Sadborow house, Thorn- 
combe, aged 80, John Bragge, esq. 

At Torquay, John N. Smart, esq. for- 
merly of Bristol. 

June 14. At Ilfracombe, aged 80, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. J. Blackmore, 
Rector of Combmartin. 

June 15. At Tiverton, aged 46, T. 
Leaman, esq. late Mayor, and one of the 
Councillors of Castle Ward. 

Dorset. — May 21. At Weymouth, 
Sarah, widow of W. Drayton, esq. 

June 9. At Abbotsbury Castle, Ge- 
raldine Margaret, youngest dau. of Ed- 
ward St. Vincent Digby, esq. and grand- 
dau. of the Earl of Ilchester. 

DurHamM.—May 25. At Darlington, 
aged 39, Christopher Wetherell, esq. so- 
licitor. He was 6 feet 2 in. high, and 
weighed upwards of 30 stone. His coffin 
was 7 feet 6 in. long, 2 feet 5 in. deep, 
and measured 3 feet 2 in. across the 
breast. The weight of the corpse and 
coffin was 58 stone, the depth of the grave 
10 feet, the length 9 feet. In order to 
remove this immense burden to the tomb 
it was found necessary to take out of the 
deceased’s house a large bow window, and 
the coffin was placed on a platform, 
mounted on the springs and axles of his 
own carriage. 

Essex.— April 14, Aged 22, a 
daughter of R. Moorhouse, esq. one of 
the magistrates for Essex, residing at 
Trincomalee Villa, near Romford. She 
was betrothed to Mr. Mather, of Antigua. 
Since the earthquake there, by which that 
gentleman’s property was almost entirely 


destroyed, she had become dejected, and 
was found drowned in a cistern of water 
at the back of the house. 

May 13. Aged 71, William Freeborne, 
esq. of Mistley. 

May 19. At Colchester, aged 73, 
Charles Thorley, esq. Capt. in the East 
Essex Militia. 

At St. James’s rectory, Colchester, 
aged 48, Anne, wife of the Rev. M. Sea- 
man, D.D. 

June 7. At Rochford hall, aged 62, 
Ann, wife of John Lodwick, esq. 

At Bocking End, near Braintree, aged 
54, Martha, wife of the Rev. Alexander 
Fletcher. 

June 8. Frances, wife of R. C. Ha- 
selfoot, esq. of Boreham. 

June 13. At the Convent, New Hall, 
near Boreham, aged 72, Elizabeth Mary 
Regis, eldest dau. of Sir Robert Gerard, of 
Garswood, a professed Nun of the Order 
of Sepulchrines 53 years, and Prioress of 
the Convent for 27 years. 

GuovucestrerR.— May 2. At Clifton, 
aged 83, Lieut.-General Thomas Foster. 
He was appointed Ensign 1795, Lieut. 
1796, Cornet First Dragoon Guards 1798, 
Lieut. 1800, Capt.-Lieut. 1801, Major 
h. p. York Hussars 1802; Lieut.-Colonel 
1810; Major 3rd Garrison Battalion 1815, 
Colonel 1819, Major-General 1830, and 
Lieut.-General 1841. During the war he 
was employed as an Assistant Adjutant- 
general on the home staff. 

Lately. At Bristol, Job Harril, esq. 
He has made the following bequests to 
charitable institutions. To the Bristol 
Orphan Society, contingent on the death 
of an elderly person, 400/.; to poor men 
and women in Temple parish the interest 
of 2001. for ever; to the Bristol Infirmary, 
1007. ; to the Bristol General Hospital, 
1007.; and to the Bristol Strangers’ 
Friend Society, 100/. 

At Bredon house, near Tewkesbury, the 
relict of George Strickland, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 64, the relict of 
David Kennedy, esq. 

At Newland, aged 42, Capt. William 
Henry Rogers, late of the 58th Inf. 

At Cheltenham, at an advanced age, 
Thomas Scott, esq. cousin to the Earl of 
Clonmel. 

June 4. Aged 23, Sarah Anne, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. C. E. Birt, of Bristol; 
and on the 15¢h March, on board the Su- 
matra, on his voyage to Ceylon, his son, 
the Rev. O. J. Birt, of the Baptist Mis- 
sion. 

June 5. At Clifton, Eliza, widow of 
Major-Gen. Sir Amos Norcott, C.B. 

June 7. At Clifton, Blanche Bridget, 
widow of John Digby Newbolt, esq. of 
the Hon. E.1.C, Civil Service at Madras. 
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Julia, wife of Thomas Henry Sealy, esq. 
of Kingsdown, Bristol. 

June ll. At Cirencester, wife of Ed- 
ward Cripps, esq. 

Hants.—May 14. 
Walter Morrice, esq. 

May 18. At Little Green, near Gos- 
port, Daniel Quarrier, esq. M.D. Inspec- 
tor of Fleets and Hospitals, a Deputy 
Lieut. of the County, and an active Ma- 
gistrate. His body was interred at Steep 
near Petersfield. 

At Twyford, near Winchester, aged 89, 
the wife of the Rev. George Coxe, rector 
of St. Michael’s, Winton, and mother 
of the late Gen. Sir James Lyon, G.C.B. 

Lately. At Winton, aged 86, Mrs. Jane 
Warton, of Morley’s College, relict of 
the Rev. Joseph Warton, Rector of Tun- 
worth, near Basingstoke. 

June 4. At Romsey, aged 29, Sabina 
Mary, wife of Charles John Tylee, esq. 

June 5. Near Gosport, Lionel Her- 
vey, esq. 

June 6. At the Priory, I. W. aged 75, 
Edward Grose Smith, esq. 

Hererorp.— May 27. At Hennor 
House, Leominster, the wife of Capt. 
Wheeley. 

Lately. Aged 27, John-Havard, eldest 
son of William Havard Apperley, esq. of 
Withington, near Hereford. 

At Ledbury, aged 12, William Henry, 
second son of William Dugmore, esq. 
barrister-at-law. 

Hunts.—May8. At Kimbolton, Lucy, 
youngest dau. of the late Charles Blood- 
worth, esq. 

Kent.—May 16. At Deal, on her 
birthday, Martha, eldest dau. of the late 
William Hulke, esq. M.D. of that town. 

At Sevenoaks, aged 81, Charles Willard, 
esq. Clerk of the Peace for Kent. 

May 24. At Sandgate, aged 20, Mary 
Frances, dau. of Francis Turner, esq. of 
Queen-sq. Westminster. 

May 25. At Lamberhurst, Lydia 
Catharine, wife of William Alexander 
Morland, esq. of Court Lodge, and eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. James Marriott, 
LL.D. Rector of Horsemonden. 

May 29. At Ashford, aged 83, Peter 
Dobree, esq. third son of the late Peter 
Dobree, esq. of Beauregard, Guernsey. 

_ May 31. Aged46, Major Henry Knight, 
late of the 8th Hussars, son of Edward 
Knight, esq. of Godmersham Park. 

June 5. At Rochester, David Hermi- 
tage Day, esq. banker, and Justice of the 
Peace for Kent. 

June 6. At Lewisham, aged 73, John 
Penn, esq. one of the firm of Penn and 
Co. civil engineers, at Greenwich. His 
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returned. He was highly respected in 
Greenwich, where he had an extensive 
manufactory of steam-engines, particu- 
larly for steam-vessels. 

June 8. Ann, relict of Robert Wis- 
sett, esq. of Forest Hill. 

June 12, At Woolwich Common, Lady 
Savage, relict of Major-Gen. Sir John 
Boscawen Savage, K.C.B. K.C.H. having 
survived him only three months (see our 
May number, p. 534.) 

At Forest Hill, aged 69, John Howe, 
esq. of St. Dunstan’s-hill. 

June 15. Aged 91, Thomas Lewin, 
esq. of the Hollies. 

Leicester. — May 4. At Melton 
Mowbray, aged 78, Charles Latham, gent. 

May 21. Aged 70, the wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Foster, Vicar of Ashby Fol- 
ville. 

Mippiesex.—May 18. At Finchley, 
Charles Ventris Field, esq. surgeon, of 
Rotherhithe, Surrey, and eldest son of 
the late Charles Ventris Field, esq. 

May 19. Sarah, relict of Charles Tur- 
ner, esq. of Hanwell Park. She survived 
her husband only two months. See our 
Magazine for May, p. 550. 

May 21. At Sunbury, aged 61, Kil- 
lingworth Richard Hedges, esq. 

May 24. At Winchmore Hill, aged 75, 
Richard Child, esq. 

May 27. At Twickenham, aged 60, 
John Hovenden Alley, esq. barrister-at- 
law. He died so suddenly that a coro- 
ner’s inquest was held on his body, which 
returned for their verdict, Natural Death. 
He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
Nov. 25, 1815, and practised as a special 
pleader, and in the Home Circuit. 

May 31. At Whitton, aged 65, Benja- 
min Gostling, esq. 

June 10. At Sutton, Hounslow, aged 
83, Elizabeth, relict of Mr. W. Martin- 
son, of Davies-st. Berkeley-sq. 

Monmoutu.— Lately. At Pant-y- 
Goitre House, William Morgan, esq. only 
surviving son of the late John Morgan, 
esq. of Graigwith House. 

Norroix.—April 10. At Norwich, 
aged 69, Mr. J. T. Patience, architect 
and surveyor, who had filled the office of 
City Surveyor since 1836, and formerly 
of Bury St. Edmund's. 

April 19. Elizabeth, relict of Thomas 
Cooke, esq. of Bergh Apton. 

May 6. Aged 38, Elizabeth, wife of 
Christopher Carter, esq. of Wiggenhall 
St. Germans, near Lynn. 

May 15. Aged 28, Nicholas Henry, 
youngest son of Sir Edmund Bacon, Bart. 
of Heveningham Hall. 

May 24. Horatio-Pettus, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Robert Ficklin, Rec- 
tor of Crostwick. 
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May 25. At his birth-place, Fincham, 
aged 86, Wm. Corston, esq. The greater 
of his active life was passed in the 
pursuits of trade in Ludgate-st., and he 
was the early friend and associate of 
Joseph Lancaster, whose success in pro- 
moting the cause of national education is 
mainly to be attributed to his zealous co- 
operation. 

May 26. At Wilton, aged 83, William 
Seagrim, esq. 

May 28. Aged 44, Mary Anne, wife 
of the Rev. William Abbot, Rector of 
Horstead and Coltishall. 

Lately. At Stoke Ferry, aged 74, 
Anthony Etheridge, gent. 

Norts.—May 19. At Gonalston, aged 
72, Richard Francklin, esq. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.— May 18. At 
Bensham, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 
31, Francis William Stanley, esq., son of 
the late William Stanley, esq. of Mary- 
land Point, Essex. 

Lately. At Bedlington, near Morpeth, 
aged 96, Mrs. Ann Craster. It is a sin- 
gular fact that she never, during her 
long life, partook of tea or coffee. 

Oxrorp.—March4. AtThame, Frances, 
wife of Mr. John Thorpe, and dau. of the 
late Rev. William Perkins, Incumbent of 

ford, Bucks, Vicarof Kingsbury, Som. 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. 

May 18. At Exeter college, Oxford, 
aged 21, Mr. T. W. Bartley, only son of 
Mr. Bartley, of Covent-garden theatre. 

May 23. Catharine Anne, only child 
of the Rev. John Holland, Vicar of Aston 
Rowant. 

June 12. Aged 26, George, only son 
of James Rose, esq. solicitor, Bampton. 

Rutianp.--Lately. At Uppingham, 
Harriet, wife of the Rev. William Turner. 

June 13. At Lyndon Hall, aged 48, 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Samuel 
Barker, esq. 

SaLop.—May 18. At Shrewsbury, 
Mrs. Clarke, widow of Joseph Clarke, 
a | of Pall Mall, banker. 

OMERSET.—May 12. At Bath, Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late John Orfear Yates, 
esq. of Skirwith Abbey, and sister to the 
late Francis Aglionby, esq. of Nunnery, 
M.P. for East Cumberland. 

May 16. At Bath, aged 66, Edward 
Langford, esq. formerly of 49th Reg. 

May 17. At Bath, aged 82, Anne 
Maria, widow of Robert Gardiner, esq. 
of the Madras Civil Service. 

May 21. At Taunton, John Clitsome, 
esq. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 90, Robert 
Falkner, esq. 

Starrorp.—June 1. Aged 21, Eliza 
Cruso, third dau. of Charles Coupland, 
esq. of Leek. 
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June 11. At Beacon House, Lichfield, 
Maryanne, youngest dau. of the late Very 
Rev. Dr. Woodhouse, Dean of Lichfield. 

Surrorx.—May 10. At Southwold, 
aged 71, Peregrine Edwards, esq. 

Surrey.—May 2. At Farnham, aged 
40, Edwin Marriott, esq. 

May 16. Aged 24, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. James Hamilton, Rector of Bedding- 
ton, and eldest dau. of John Miles, esq. 
West-end, Hampstead. 

May 28. At Esher, aged 67, Miss 
Robinson, late of Byfleet; youngest 
dau. and last survivor of the late James 
Robinson, esq. merchant, of Bromley 
St. Leonard’s. 

Aged 51, Elizabeth Margaret, wife 
of Dr. William Chalmers, of Croy- 
don. 

May 30. At Letherhead, Jane, wife 
of Richard Wyatt Edgell, esq. 

June 1. At Castelnau Villas, Barnes, 
aged 71, William Nicholson, esq. for- 
merly of the Chancery Affidavit Office, 
Symond’s-inn. 

June 5. At Petersham, Susanna, wi- 
dow of the Rev. John Griffiths, D.D. 
formerly Michel Fellow of Queen’s Coll. 
and late Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Ro- 
chester. 

Sussex.—March22. AtBroomham, aged 
74, Sir William Ashburnham, Bart. He 
was the eldest son of Sir William the fifth 
Bart. by Anne, dau. of the Rev. Francis 
Woodgate of Mountfield in Sussex, and 
succeeded his father Aug. 21, 1823. He 
married in 1825 Juliana, third dau. of 
the late Rev. William Humphrey, Rector 
of Sele and Vicar of Kemsing, Kent ; but, 
having died without issue, is succeeded 
by his next brother the Rev. John Ash- 
burnham, Chancellor and Prebendary of 
Chichester. 

May 6. At Brighton, aged 14, Mary 
eldest dau. of Tycho Wing, esq. of 
Thorney Abbey. 

May 15. Aged 18, Caroline, third 
dau. of George Barttelot, esq. of Stop- 
ham House. 

May 23. At Brighton, aged 51, Maria, 
wife of J. Hosier Lawson, esq. and young 
est dau. of the late Rev. Joseph Wise, 
Vicar of Nevendon, Essex. 

May 26. At Wadhurst Castle, aged 
78, Elizabeth, relict of Anthony Thacker, 
esq. of Upwell, Norfolk. 

At Worthing, Ann, relict of John 
Kemp, esq. late of Branches-park, Cow- 
linge, Suffolk, and of Haling, Surrey, and 
Major in the East Essex Militia. 

May 29. At Ditchling, aged 73, Lieut. 
Thomas Cruse, R.M. 

May 31. At Brighton, aged 79, Rich- 
ard Stringer, esq. late of Chilton, and 
Long Crendon, Bucks. 
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In the College at East Grinstead, aged 
86, Mr. Richard Evershed, much noted 
as a player of cricket, and one of the 
eleven when the celebrated game between 
Lingfield, in Surrey, (with one of the 
Duke of Dorset’s men given,) and the co. 
of Sussex, was played in July, 1785, both 
of which games terminated in favour of 
the latter, for which he played. 

Warwicx.—May 23. At Leaming- 
ton, aged 60, Maria, dau. of the late Rev. 
John Mogridge, M.A. Vicar of Pershore. 

May 26. At Leamington, in her 13th 
year, Euphemia-Anna, eldest dau. of 
Lord Dormer. 

Lately. At Leamington, Mary Ann, 
eldest dau. of J. I. Blackburne, esq. M.P. 

June 2. Mr. William Perry, formerly 
a bookseller of Warwick, aged 74. Se- 
veral years ago he superintended the new 
flagging of the streets of that town, and 
a handsome piece of plate was presented 
to him on that occasion, as an acknow- 
ledgement of his services. There were 
nearly 1,200 persons at his funeral. 

June 4. At Birmingham, Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late John Burbery, 
esq. of Kenilworth Chase, and niece of 
John Jackson, esq. of Wroxall. 

WESTMORELAND.—May 16. At Dal- 
lam Tower, aged 30, Sarah Maria, second 
dau. of George Wilson, esq. 

Witts.—May 24. At Melksham, aged 
78, Maria, widow of W. T. Simpson, M.D. 

June 4. At the Abbey Brewery, 
Malmesbury, W. Ody, esq. jun. 

June 9. At Winterbourne Dauntsey, 
aged 72, James Blatch, esq. 

At Fugglestone St. Peter, aged 54, 
William Woodcock, esq. 

Worcester.—Lately. At Wribben- 
hall, Bewdley, aged 86, Catharina, dau. 
of the late Rev. George Baker, Rector of 
Quenington, Gloucestershire. 

Yorx.—May 15. At York, aged 83, 
Miss Alicia Rawdon. 

Aged 41, Lieut. Francis Charles Mayo, 
son of the late Dr. Mayo, of Bridlington 
Quay. 

May 22. Aged 55, Maria Anne, wife 
of the Rev. Robert Jackson, Drypool. 

May 26. At Meadow-field House, 
Whitby, aged 49, Thomas Simpson, esq. 
banker. 

May 28. At Conisborough, aged 90, 
Anna Maria, widow of the Rev. Henry 
Watkins, Prebendary of York and South- 
well, Rector of Bambro’, and Vicar of 
Conisbrough. 

June 1. At Halsteads, Jane, widow of 
the Rev. Thomas Hammond Foxcroft. 

June 4. At Barningham, aged 30, 
William Jones Hely Hutchinson, esq. 
eldest son of the Right Hon. Abraham 
Augustus Hely Hutchinson, of Dublin. 
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June 12. At Nether Hall, Doncaster, 
Frances, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir FitzRoy 
Grafton Maclean, Bart. and third dau. of 
the late Rev. Henry Watkins, of Coniss 
brough. She was married first to Henry 
Campion, esq. of Malling Deanery, Sus« 
sex, and secondly, in 1838, to Sir F. G. 
Maclean. 

Wates.—Lately. At Swansea, aged 
85, John Chesshyre, esq. Vice-Admiral 
of the White. He was made Lieut. 1781, 
Commander 1794, and Post Captain 1799. 
He commanded the Plover sloop of war, 
and captured the Erin-go-brah French 
privateer, of 10 guns, in the North sea, 
Oct. 28, 1798. During part of the war 
he was employed in the Sea Fencibles. 

At Carmarthen, aged 24, Herbert, 
fourth son of Capt. John George Philipps, 
R.N. and magistrate of that borough. 

At Carmarthen, aged 72, Mr. John 
Davies, for many years one of the most 
leading and popular auctioneers in the 
Principality. 

At Pennoyre, Breconshire, the seat of 
his nephew, Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, esq. 
aged 91, George Price Watkins, esq. of 
Broadway, Carmarthenshire. 

At Brecon, aged 75, Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Rev. Simon Williams, of Tre- 
dustan. 

At Tenby, aged 23, John Breedon, esq. 
eldest son of the late John Symonds 
Breedon, esq. of De la Bere, Berks, 

At St. Helen’s, near Swansea, aged 77, 
the relict of Capt. John Jones, R.N. 

June G. At Calcot Hall, Flintsh. aged 
18, Mary Catharine, eldest dau. of R. J. 
Mostyn, esq. 

Scortanp.— May 19. At Wemyss 
Hall, Fifeshire, Margaret Hunter, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. William Low, Madras Army. 

May 28. At Selkirk, Margaret, dau. 
of the late Rev. Dr. Lawson. 

May 31. At Edinburgh, Anna Pris. 
cilla, dau. of the late Rev. Dr. John 
Blair, Prebendary of Westminster. 

Lately. At Balcary, in the ste 
of Kirkcudbright, aged 72, James Gore 
| ~ of ee the senior Re 
ired Judge of the late Commis 
of Edinburgh. — 

IRELAND.—May 5. Aged 30 Jo 
Gatchell, esq. B.P. of Geshaieeets teclenae 
He was shot dead near the village of Clone 
bulrogue, whilst proceeding in his gig to a 
farm about three miles from his house, 
He had been lately appointed a magis- 
trate, and used to attend the petty ses« 
sions there. He was married a short 
time and had one child. His mother, 
brother, and sister lived with him. 

Jerszy.—April 12, At Millbrook, 
aged 52, Henry Belfour, esq. late of Note 
ting Hill, Kensington. 
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Istx or MAn.—March 28. At Dou- 
glas, Henry, youngest son of the late 
Rev. Horace Suckling, Rector of Bar- 
sham, Suffolk. 

East Inpies.—Jan. 12. At Calcutta, 
aged 29, Lieut. Henry Paulett Budd, of 
the 17th Regt. of Nat. Inf. second son of 
Edward H. Budd, esq. of Elcombe House, 
Wroughton, Wilts. 

Feb. 26. At Abmednuggur, Lieut. 
Theophilus William Strachey, of the 29th 
Madras Nat. Inf. eldest son of Capt. 
Strachey, R.N. 

March 11. At Nellore, while proceed- 
ing with the 40th Regt. to join his corps, 
Ensign P. F. Nicholson, of the 13th 
Regt. Nat. Inf. son of George Nicholson, 
esq. of Hertford, and of Abingdon-st. 
Westminster. 

March 13. At Coimbatoor, aged 21, 
Lieut. Arthur John Patteson, of the 19th 
Na. Inf. third son of Henry Patteson, esq. 
of Woburn-pl. Russell-sq. 

West Inpirs.—Feb. 16. At Jamaica, 
John Hercy Shaw, esq. eldest son of John 
Shaw, esq. of Jersey. 

Aproap.—Oct. 1. At Wellington, 
Port Nicholson, in her 19th year, and in 
her confinement, Caroline Ellen, wife of 
Mr. H. S. Tiffen, of the Surveying Staff 
of the New Zealand Company; the 
youngest dau. of Capt. Mark White, 
R.N. Hastings. 

Oct. 30. In the Pirzus, aged 35, Mr. 
Mathewson Corry, Surgeon of H.M.S. 
‘6 Scout.’?>, The Hon. Capt. Drummond, 
and other officers of that ship, have 
erected a marble tablet to his memory in 
the Protestant church at Athens. 

Nov. 20. At Hobart Town, aged 32, 
Theophilus Swifte, esq. eldest son of 
Edmund Lenthall Swifte, esq. the Keeper 
of her Majesty’s Jewel House. His death 
was occasioned by an apothecary, who 
negligently administered too large a quan- 


tity of laudanum. 


Nov. 26. At Launceston, Van Die- 
men’s Land, aged 36, Alfred William, 
second son of the Rev. Thomas Horne, 
Rector of St. Katharine Coleman, Fen- 
church-st. 

Dec. 7. At Sydney, New South Wales, 
Capt. George Richards. 

Jan. 22. At Amoy, after two days’ 
illness, on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Serpent,”’ 
Lieut. Edward Meadows Noble, son of 
Rear-Adm. Noble. 

Jan. 31. At Copenhagen, Prince Frede- 

rick Augustus Emilius of Schleswig Hol- 
stein Sonderburg Augustenburg. 
j. Feb. 28. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
41, St. Andrew, eldest son of the late St. 
Andrew St. John, esq. of Geyton Place, 
Oxfordshire, 


March 17. At Funchal, Madeira, aged 
35, J. H. Beale, esq. 

At Baltimore, United States, aged 38, 
Philip Thomas, fifth son of the late W. 
Dawson, esq. Wakefield, Yorkshire. 

March 18. At Messina, Sicily, John 
Peter Jordan Cailler, esq. 

March 19. On board the Cornwall 
transport, on his passage from China to 
England, Lieut. Thomas Seccombe, of 
H.M. 26th Regt. and son of N. Seccombe, 
esq. of Plymouth. 

March 21. At his seat, Eastwood, 
near the village of Woodstock, Canada, 
aged 64, Rear Admiral Vansittart. 

March 22. Laurence Williams, esq. 
of Para, Brazils, late partner of William 
Inglis and Co. of Philpot-lane, London, 
and the firm Inglis, Williams, and Co. 
Para, son of William Williams, esq. of 
New York, America. 

April]. Lost, on his voyage to the 
West Indies, in the Solway steamer, aged 
44, Edward B. Haly, esq. formerly of 
Barbadoes, and late of London. 

April 9. At Avranches, in France, 
Eleanor, wife of Major J. K. Clubley, 
Madras Establishment. 

April 10. At Naples, aged 44, George 
Turnour, esq. Treasurer and Member of 
Council of the Royal Government of Cey- 
lon ; eldest son of the late Hon. George 
Turnour, by Emilia, niece of the Cardinal 
Duc de Bausset. 

April 10. At Lisieux, Normandy, 
France, aged 73, Capt. John Bower, half- 
pay of 45th Foot. 

April 17. At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
aged 59, Henrietta, wife of John F. Nor- 
ris,esq. late of Nottingham-pl. 

April 21. Count Gilbert de Voisins. 
This gentleman was Taglioni’s husband. 

At Bourbourg, France, Thomas Cuth- 
bert Backhouse, esq. formerly of Cald- 
beck, Cumberland. 

April 25. At Cologne, aged 35, Fanny, 
wife of Capt. John Williams, Royal Eng. 

April 26. At Bagnéres de Bigorre, 
Pyrenees, Sir James Nugent, Bart. of 
Ballinlough Castle, Ireland. He married 
in 1811 Susannah, only dau. of the late 
Baron d’Arabet; but, having left no 
issue, is succeeded by his next brother 
James. 

April 30. At Rome, P. W. Barker, 
eldest son of P. Barker, esq. of Whitby. 

Lately. The Countess Onorinade Ville- 
neufve, sister of the Countess of Sur- 
villiers (formerly Queen of Spain) and of 
her Majesty the present Queen of Sweden. 
She is said to have left a very large pro- 
perty to Prince Oscar of Sweden. 

At St. Petersburgh, the Baron de 
Steiglitz, His will is dated 1836, His 
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fortune amounted at that period to 
52,000,000 bank roubles. The young 
baron is his universal heir. His sister 
will have 6,000,000 roubles. The legacies 
are inconsiderable. 

At Copenhagen, Rear-Admiral Wulff, 
one of the best translators of Shakspere 
into Danish. 

May 1. In Paris, Lady William Ben- 
tinck. She was Lady Mary Acheson, 
second daughter of Arthur first Earl of 
Gosford; was married in 1803 to the 
late Lord William Bentinck, Governor- 
general of India, brother to the Duke of 
Portland, and left a widow in 1839, having 


had no issue. Her ladyship had the honour 
for many years of being the personal 
friend of her Majesty the Queen of the 
French, and of her Royal Highness Mde; 
Adelaide. 

May 6. At Dinan, Britany, aged 68, 
Peter Matthew Dixon, esq. of Gibbins, 
Jamaica, nephew of the late Sir Manly 
Dixon, K.C.B. Adm. of the White. 

May 9. At Paris, aged 35, William 
Campbell Ottley, esq. M.A. late Fellow 
of Caius College, Cambridge. 

May 11. At Passy, aged 58, the Baron 
Mounier, formerly Secretary of Napo- 
leon’s Cabinet. 











TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisterep from May 27, to June 17. (4 weeks.) 

ae Under 15......1538 
to t 3537 15 to 60....... 1255 (asa, 

60 and upwards 729 

Age not specified 15 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, June 24. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
es &@is @fle 2) a die &ia & 
47 9] 27 641711 |2910 [27 7 |29 2 

















PRICE OF HOPS, June 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 47, 10s. to 5/. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 4/. 16s. to 5/. 12s, 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 24, 
Hay, 3/. 10s. to 4/. 15s.—Straw, 2/. 5s. to 27. 103.—Clover, 41. 4s. to 5/. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, June 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
OE csacnnservaccacsccti Ge BO Se: GE, Head of Cattle at Market, June 24. 
Da atton ccccocescscccess.08 9a. to 4a, 24. Beasts............. 466 Calves 371 
VOR .ccccoseess sooscnees 3s. 8d. to 4s. 6d. SheepandLambs10,590 Pigs 390 
POE cc cccaccccessccesssls GE to Se: Cf. 
COAL MARKET, June 24. 


Walls Ends, from 13s. Od. to 20s. Od. perton, Other sorts from 15s. 6d. to 20s, 6d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 41s. Od. Yellow Russia, 44s. Od, 
CANDLES, 0s. per doz. Moulds, Os. Od. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 193.——Ellesmere and Chester, 65.——Grand Junction, 143. 
—— Kennet and Avon, 12. Leeds and Liverpool, 650. —— Regent’s, 19}. 
——Rochdale, 54. London Dock Stock, 93. —— St. Katharine’s, 1074. —— East 











and West India, 125. —— London and Birmingham Railway, 210. —~— Great 
Western, 89. —— London and Southwestern, 644.——- Grand Junction Water 
Works, 75. —— West Middlesex, 112. —— Globe Insurance, 130}. —— Guardian, 
434.——Hope, 7}.-—— Chartered Gas, 654.——Imperial Gas, 75. —— Pheenix Gas, 
32,——Londonand Westminster Bank, 23.——Reversionary Interest, 100, 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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From May 26 to June 25, 1843, both inclusive. 











METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Stranp, 






































































































































Fabrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
+ [ag “OS 4, : awe 2 4 bb a4, : 
se8| 2 (28) & | Salgai a Sa) 8 
mols 5 S| 3 Weather. || S/S 5 2 Ss) & Weather. 
Aalea|* 4) 8 | Raja! = 37) 4 | 
May) ° | °| ° in. pts, | oj} °) © fin pts, | 
26 | 58 | 61 | 57 |29, 72 |\cl.fr.h.shrs. || 11 | 58 | 62 | 53 |30, 04 |\do.do.do.do. 
27 | 56 62 , 50 |\fair, do. do. || 12 | 50 | 56 | 52| , 02 |\do.do.do.do, 
28 | 54) 57 | 58 | , 50 |do.sl.sh.th.l.|/ 13 | 48 | 53 | 55 |, 87 |\cly.cosnt.rn. 
29/45 48/48 , 98 |shwrs.rn.cly.|| 14 | 58 65 | 58 | _, 97 |\sl. shs. cl. fr. 
30 | 56 | 61 | 51 /30, 10 | fair el. sl.sh.|| 15 | 60 | 68 | 53 30, _ | fine 
31 | 58 | 67 | 58 '29, 89 |\do.do.do.do.|| 16 | 62 | 68 | 57 , 98 |/do. cloudy 
J. 1.) 60 | 61 | 59! , 69 jcly.sl. sh. fr.) 17 | 60 | 68 | 55 |29, 99 | do. do. 
2 | 54 | 64 O44 , 35 | shwrs.cly.do |) 18 | 03 66 | 58, , 95 | fair do. 
3 | 57 | 65 | 52, 46 | fair do. 19 | 53) 61) 51) , 88 cloudy, fair 
4 | 60 | 64; 49) , 65 |do. do. 20 | 52 | 54 52 30, 13 | do. 
5/55 57) 49) , 80 |cl.fr.shs.rn.|/ 21 | 59 | 67 | 59 |, 13 |ifair, fine 
6 | 51, 53 52 | , 82 |do. heavy do.|) 22 | 62 66 54 , 04 | cloudy, fair 
7 | 55 58 | 53) , OL | fr.cly.sl.sh.|) 23 | 60 67 | 56 , 08 | fair, fine 
8 | 57 | 62 | 54, 43 | do.do.do.do. || 24 | 58 63 | 52, , 06 | do. do. 
9 | 58 | 62 | 52 | , 45 | do.do.do.do.|/ 25 | 58 | 60 | 49 29, 95 cloudy, fair 
10 | 57! 59 | 521| , 83 |'do.do.do.do.|, | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 29 to June 27, 1843, both inclusive. 
e|4j a ve 5 le 3 3, 
S|} S| | és, S35, 8! glSéig | 3 
“la |S8 1/53 Pgs) sO weeny sa) § | Ex. Bills, 
Siu lena | a8 pein dS SBMEISES! A £1000. 
ae |30] 06 | RB mM Elo slSHnmn s 
S| 3 | a | BO mel | a6<\2 s 
ie o ss | 8 ” 4 
29/181 | 94g | 953 |——1014| 102% | 123 266 55 53pm, 
30}1804) 944 | 954 1019/1014 1024 | 12g| 265 [58 50pm. 50 52pm 
31/1793) 935 | 943 |——/1002 1013 | 124 ——|106§) 50 40 pm 
1/1784} 93§ | 933 |——1003 1014 | 125-—|——265 43 47pm 
2/1783] 933 1003/1003 1013 | 123-_——'—-| 47 pm. | 47 50pm 
3]1793| 934 1003}100) 124 |——|48 50 pm. 47 50pm. 
5|180 | 93g |———101 |100} 123 48 51 pm 
6|180 | 93g |——— 1014100 _____| 123) __|___'___|53 57 pm.) 52 54pm 
"|| 934 11014) 1003) 123 |___|5357 pm.| 54 52 pm 
g]179 | 93 | 100 12 57 53pm | 54 51pm. 
9179 | 93; |————— 100|____| 124 5355 pm,| 51 53pm 
10)180 | 93g |——_100;' 914|——|__—__| 51 53pm 
12|179 | 933 |——-——100§' 5453pm.| 52 54pm 
13179 | 934 |——| 100g ___|12g| — 52 54pm 
] 934 10141014: 125 on ee Ee 56 pm. | 55 53pm 
15)1794) 933 —— 1014 1014' 123|\__|——-—_|60 57 pm | 53 56 pm 
16179 | 944 |—_——|101g 12 |___157 60 pm.| 54 56pm 
17—— 944 1015, 12; 60 pm. | 56 54pm 
19}1 : 94 es am >t 12 60 pm. | 56 53 pm 
20)1793| 94 [1014 123|___|___—_| 60 pm. | 55 52pm 
21—_|_ 944 101g 1013 12; 60 58pm.) 54 52pm 
22/180 | 94g \ 101g} 1014) 123 60 pm. | 54 56pm, 
23)180 | 94% —— 1013! 12; '——/60 62 pm.| 56 54pm 
pe - ——|101§; — —! 64 pm. * 54 pm 
oD 1013) 123 pm. 
27/1803) 95§ i hod 123 362pm.| 54pm. 
J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
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1, Bank Buildings, London. 





NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 

















